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PREFACE 



THE task of writing something about 
"Hungary and the Hungarians" has 
been a very pleasant one. For years past I 

I have felt that the Hungarian point of view 
ought to be presented to English readers in a 
picturesque form, and with this aim I send my 
impressions and opinions into the great critical 
worlds conscious of many defects, but convinced 
that both English and Magyar alike will not 
charge me with being afraid to express myself. 

I The unbounded hospitality of the Magyars, 
and their almost over-accentuated desire to 
appear to advantage before Englishmen, has not 
blinded me to their defects, and, as far as I have 
been able to distinguish such, I have unsparingly 
criticised them. Everything has been done to 
enable me to see the country and the people as 
they really are. to travel at will the length and 
breadth of the land, and to have intercourse with 
representatives of every social and political grade. 
For much of this I am deeply indebted to Count 
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Albert Affonyi, the present Minister of Education 
and Religion^ and M. Francis Kossuth, the 
Minister of Commerce. Both have been most 
kind, considerate, and helpful. Throughout the 
book one will find many apparent mistakes in| 
spelling, but most of these have been left in to 
preserve the euphony of the sentencCp and also^ 
that visitors who may chance to bring the 
volume to Hungary with them may find the 
expressions in their native form, just as 
Hungarians would use them. This I have 
particularly tried to accomplish in relation to 
names of places and persons. Furthermore, by 
way of explanation, the volume is not only about 
" Hungary and the Hungarians,'* but some idea, 
I hope, may be gleaned of the many nationalities 
inhabiting Hungary, Many things doubtless 
are missingj but 1 have attempted to outline thor 
features that naturally come up for considerat* 
during travel, and to explain and answer soni' 
the questions a visitor is likely to ask. 

My thanks are also due to the directors o^ 
Magyar Kiralyi Folydm 6s Tengerha 
Rfiszv^ny tirsasiy and the E rste K, K 
Donau-Dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft for 
continued kindnesses in allowing me to r 
the far reaches of the Danube. To Mr. 
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Golonya, Konyves Kdlmdn Magyar Mukiad6 
Rdszv. Tirs, and V. Homyinszky for the right 
to produce several of the illustrations. There is 
also a large crowd of people who have ministered 
to my needs, many of their names have amid the 
general rush and worry of publication escaped me, 
but the memory of the deed remains, and it is to 
these I desire to express my deepest gratitude. 

W. B. F. B. 

Budapest 
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INTRODUCTION 



"The use of travelling is lo tegntaie imaginadoQ by reality, uid 
instead of thinking how things la&y be» to see Lhem as they ore." 

Dr. Johnson 

TO start out for a long holiday in a country and 
then to settle down there is sufficient proof of 
the enchanting qualities of scene and character resident 
therein. To see the initial sights as one of an 
organised crowd is one thing, and to revisit and re- 
see them alone, amid the blessed silence of one*s own 
irresistible self, is quite another thing. 

No country demands individual attention more than 
Hungary, and perhaps no country has suflTered the 
lack of individual attention more than Hungary. 
Leaving as I did, or at least thought I did, Teuton 
influences behind me at Oderberg, 1 entered the 
picturesque land of the Three Mountains and the Four 
Rivers from the Carpathian side, and beheld im- 
mediately something of its unique glory, whilst I 
caught at once the subtle, lurking spirit of the 
mosaiced nationalities packed away there amongst 
the simple hill folk. Without imagination and bereft 
of that peculiar capacity of rapid acclimatisation, only 
a very meagre idea of the Magyar character can be 
obtained, There is a psychological moment for 
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entering a country, which if neglected leaves one cold 
and cheerless, reducing man's supremest efforts to 
soulless clay. In Hungary everything demands 
atmosphere and temperament. There is so much to 
be accounted for^ to be forgiven, and to be ovef!ooke<j^| 
It sounds an ob\'ious truism applicable to all nations, 
but the possibility of error usurping the place of truths 
when truth and good feeling is intended, is, alas ! so 
often the result of a rigorous application of Western 
ideas to the actions of a race just emerging from the 
influence of the Orient, Hungary is no emporium 
of the so-called Western blessings, economics, or 
progress. Neither is it devoid of the capacity for 
such ; and though preserving its own peculiar national 
features or character, it nevertheless does not scorn tc 
borrow where borrowing contributes to value, 

It is a land of surprises. In its politics^ its com-* 
merce, and its social ]ife the element of contradiction 
and surprise looms largely, Let this be counted for 
righteousness and all will be welt, but leave no margin 
for imagination, and bitter disappointment will ruin 
the best intentions of the most kindly disposed visitor. 
It is old yet remarkably juvenile, primitive and yet 
in many ways up to date. The clashing contrasts of 
the land are confounding. As soon as you enter the 
country you are told that "the Hungarian never 
forgets " ; this is perfectly true, but it sometimes takes 
him a lifetime to remember. It would be better t' 
say, "The Hungarian never hurries." There is r 
artistic lethargy in his nature which sometimes irrita 
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the Westerner. A kind of sublime inertia encompasses 
him which allows him to put off till to-morrow what 
could have been very well done to-day. O Pro- 
crastination, thou thief of opportunity! I soon found 
out that the Oriental conception of time was prevalent, 
that what was meant was " more or less," Hungary 
is practically unknown. Few indeed could state her 
geographical boundaries, or give their countrymen a 
correct idea of the Magyars, their language, literature, 
and customs. 

In the realm of misconceptions Hungary is a great 
sufferer. The French writers describe the Magyars 
as ces peuples slaves. Many English readers retain the 
idea that the Magyars, as a Viennese correspondent 
once called them, " the paprika-fed Mag}>ars" arc still 
savages, dangerous to meet and impossible to under- 
stand. Hungary being slightly beyond the touring 
area, this conception lives. Neither will geographical 
books help one very much, Take^ for instance, those 
geographical readers in use in the schools of the 
Hungarian nationalities- — on home ground, so to speak. 
Here you find the Saxon and Roumanian completely 
out of harmony with the idea of the unity of the 
Hungarian State. In most of the Saxon schools 
Austria and Hungary are huddled together and 
surrounded by the same geographical boundary line. 
If you consult a Roumanian geography, you will find 
Transylvania separated from Hungary, and Roumaniati 
names given to the counties, towns, villages, and rivers. 
In one Roumanian book I found Dcbreczen called the 
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capital of the so-called Kriscana. Could anything be 
more absurd ? In another Roumanian book appears 
the following astounding assertion : "In the middle 
of Europe lies Austria-Hungary, the capital of which 

is Vienna." It is diflfjcult to estimate the evil done 
by such misstatements as these. In his Studies an 
Homer Mr. Gladstone says : " When long established 
falsehoods have had habitual and undisturbed posses- 
sion of the public mind, they form an atmosphere 
which we inhale long before consciousness begins. 
Hence the spurious colours with which we have thus 
been surreptitiously imbued long survive the power, 
or even the act, of recurrence to the original standards." 
What is known best in England is foundedj 1 fear, on 
"long established falsehoods," and the public mind 
dislikes being disturbed. 

In Servian books one is taught that *' every land in 
which Servians live is a Servian land " consequently 
Bacs county^ belonging to Hungary, where many 
Servians reside, is Servian land. In German readers 
Hungary is designated as " East Austria," and Buda- 
pest described as consisting of two parts, " one of 
which, Buda, is the town of Austrian or German 
officers and soldiers." French books speak of Croatia 
and Transylvania as distinct and separate States 
Dutch books treat Hungary as if it were an inseparab' 
part of Austria, and in Spain one reads that *' t 
Austrian Empire is divided into seventeen province 
one of these is Hungary, and another Transylvar 
each of them having its own capital." In some of 
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Swiss books it is the " Empire Austria*Hutigary " 
that is described, with an *' Imperial Ministry" and 
various provinces governed by " Imperial Governors/' 
Russia for the most part Is correct^ though some 
dbtricts of Northern Hungary are labelled " Red 
Russia," In the spring of last year one of the most 
eminent Hungarian publicists arrived at Malta^ and 
was of course asked to state his place of residence; 
on replying that he came from Budapest, he was at 
once entered as an "Austrian" subject. Despite re- 
peated remonstrances, he remained an Austrian subject. 
Often letters from distinguished writers in England 
have reached me addressed '* Budapesthy Austria^* 
Why not " Budapest, Hungary " ? To this very day the 
wrappers of one of the leading London dailies arrive 
addressed " Budapest, Austria," to which the coffeehouse- 
boy invariably murmurs, '* SztmUknsi^g!*^ which is to be 
interpreted *' Impudence \ " Even Mr, Gladstone \n his 
famous Wirral speech spoke of " Austria's emancipation 
of Hungary." Surely the great Liberal statesman 
overlooked the fact that Austria did not create 
Hungary as it now exists, but Hungary practically 
created constitutional Austria. This torrent of com- 
plaints met me soon after my arrival^ and though it 
failed to seriously arrest the attention of my English 
companions, I must confess that it led to a resolve 
on my part to probe if possible the underlying causes 
of Magyar discontent, and to find out how far they 
themselves had been responsible for it. It remains 
embedded in the mind of the Hungarian that the 
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world IS against him in his great national and indU^ 
vidual struggle. 

"You only know us/' said a very disttn^ished 
Hungarian traveller to me one day, " through the 
medium of the German langnagCj and even then you 
know not the best about us. Our great rulers and 
literary forces you in England do not even know the 
names of, and you imagine that gipsies, Kossuth, 
musiCj wine, and Jokai are all we have produced " 
How very true ! But why is Hungary misunderstood ? 
I must confess that in some cases misunderstanding itf^ 
wilful. There are also racial, geographical^ and political 
reasons. 

Misinterpretation and misunderstanding have, I fear, 
now degenerated into mere political barter and loss. 
Hungary at least understands the truth of the statement 
that indefinite definitions are long-lived because they 
possess political value. But one of the chief reasons 
adducible is the individualistic and often conservative 
ideas of the Hungarians, There is now no one 
great national aim upon which the entire nation is 
united and to which it works. The ubiquitous Jew, 
with that instinctive virtue of his, has captured the 
commerce of Hungary. roUtically he is a wobbler, 
party considerations having little weight where the 
question of dividends enter. In 184$ a definite and 
distinct aim existed, ambition has since then largely 
become individual. Politicians sincere and insincere 
have their own little hobbies. The difficulty, however, 
commences when they imagine that Hungary is thi 
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world and that outside are only resident those who 
in the scale of importance do not count There is a 
tendency to exaggerate the place they occupy amongst 
the nations on the part of most Hungarians^ and conse- 
quently a depreciation of the forces of resistance which 
must necessarily be encountered in the march towards 
the ideal. Hence the Anglo-Saxon may often find in 
that almost strident accent of infallibility which in- 
variably preludes some great national crisis in politics, 
an obstacle to understanding rather than an adjunct 
The temptation to live amongst the many heroes of 
the past, to gloat over the Golden Age of Matthias, 
to revel in the doughty deeds of Rdk(5czy II., and to 
sing the captivating Kurucz songs, is but one part of 
life, and that not an over important one. " Hungary 
kas not been, it is ta come" When such is the motto 
of the nation, then the parochialism prevalent to-day 
will vanish, and the firm establishment of Hungary 
amongst the nations will really commence. The 
Hungarians are the most bewildering, fascinating, and 
hospitable race in Europe I have ever met, but to know 
what they are going to do next Is to assume the office 
of the seer. 



.... Let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings : 
How some have been depused ; some slain in war ; 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed ; 
Some poison'd by their wives ; some sleeping kill'd. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GLOWING PAST 

"The time h&s come, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things; 
Of shoes^^-and ships — and sealing wis — 
Of <a.bbage5 — and ttings." — ^Lewis Caakoll 

THE Magyar enjoys retrospect. The songs of 
to-day are unsung ; the books of to-day remain 
unread ; the men of to-day, save in the arena of 
politics, are unVnown, My dear o!d Hungarian host 
away in the Carpathians^ how he delighted in sittinrg 
on the balcony those wonderful autumn evenings and 
speaking of the dead heroes of his land ! At that 
moment the past had no fascmation for me. I was a 
mere lounger in the land. Even the present — that out 
of which the future would be made — only concerned me 
but little. It is true there were vague questionings, 
and a desire to see the natural beauties of the land, 
but the seriousness of study had not fallen upon me 
then. Notwithstanding this absence of seriousness, I 
felt peculiarly amenable to impressions. The scent 
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of those stately pines, the wild untaught song of the 
T(it servant as she gave liberty to her emotions and 
allowed the historic episode she perchance had dreamt 
of to find suitable expressive notes, the awful silence 
of the Carpathians and the unique charm of my 
environment, all these lifted me at this moment of 
my sojourn in Hungary high above the bickerings 
of the time-serving politicians residing in Budapest 
It was atmosphere I was looking for, and it was 
atmosphere that I found. But, as my host reminded 
me on one occasion, when I had displayed some signs 
of distress during a long harangue on the virtues of 
the Matthias period, the present was made out of the 
past, and I must learn all about it. Now I realise the 
many lost opportunities, the many notes I might 
have taken, and the many stories I ought to have 
remembered. He was a genuine Hungarian this host 
of mine. Retrospect was his virtue — and vice. In 
him memory became an organised agency against 
inexactitudes. His first words as I recall them now 
were these :^ 

'* Banish from your mind everything that you have 
ever heard about my country, its history and ita 
politics, and let me give you my view. Make as many 
notes as you will, and in a year's time, when perhaps 
you can speak our language, talk with others, and then 
winnow the wheat from the chaflT." _ 

But there was little chaff to be winnowed, though It I 
was hard sometimes to part with pet theories and 
ideas encrusted with ignorance and believed to be 
tmth. My 'dear old friend could teach history as I 
had never been taught it before. I could almost hear 
the thin. Insistent tones of the prophets of the past, 
men whom few regarded it as worth their while to 
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listen to. Sometimes a group of men would concern 
us, and so close did we get to them that one almost 
caught the warmth of their breath. One afternoon a 
single historic figure stepped down from the High 
Tdtra unattended, with none of the mustiness of the 
tomb about him, stepped down to retell the story of 
courage and sacrifice. Man in his \raried r61es of bene- 
factor and destroyer was portrayed, until one realised 
fully what G. M. Trevelyan calls the '* Poetry of Time." 

Whence came this strange company of warriors? 
Opinion even now is very divided upon this question. 
Some say the Magyars are the descendants of the 
Scythians who before 884 were satisfied with the 
quietude of the borders of the Caspian Sea. Others 
assert that they are a Finnish-Ugrian tribe who 
formerly inhabited Central Asia, and who> of a fightings 
roving nature, entered Hungary by the pass of 
Vereczke, in the north-east of the Carpathians, more 
than a thousand years ago. Even the late Count Eugene 
Zichy, though he undurtook an expedition of discovery 
to Central Asia, was unable to adequately satisfy the 
critics as to the origin of his race. There is a hypo- 
thetical uncertainty about the birth and parentage of 
these Constitutional Magyars, But whatever obscurity 
concerning their origin may exist even to-day, one 
thing history has made exceedingly plain, viz., that 
by the end of the eleventh century Hungary had so 
developed both materially and morally that it was able to 
take a commanding position amongst the independent 
States of Europe* 

Professor Vdmb^ry, as the result of much research, 
has satisfied himself as to the Turkish nationality 
of Arpild and his companions ; whilst the historian 
Ranke declared that the Magyars overrunning 
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HtiMgary At the close of the ninth century were 
really Turks. The story of the " coming of 
Arpid " is not without its elements of romance. How 
real it was all made to me by so manyl I could 
almost see this mass of humanity being swept as it 
were against its will from the basin of the Lower Irtia, 
and Ural rivers Westward ; ever subjected to 
privations, to the calamities consequent upon nomadid 
pursuits; and at last overtaken and stricken by t\ 
birth-pain of a new ambition, the ache of aspiratic 
and conquest. 

A halt was called somewhere between the Prutl^l 
Screth, and the Dniester. Here the wanderers rested 
a while, whilst the chiefs of the seven tribes not only 
united under one Prince, but gave evidence of a 
recognition of the value of federation. Arpid, long 
regarded as a compendium of wisdom, was elected 
Prince, and this son of Almos was raised on a shield- 
whilst the seven chiefs of the tribes allowed themselveJ 
to be robbed of some bloodj which was placed in a 
common vessel, thus sanctioning by the Eastern 6/ood-- 
covenant the election and federation. Thus was itfl 
that Hungary's first constitutional Prince was elected. 
The founding of a kingdom, however, was left to one_ 
Vajk, a successor of Arpids, who, embracing ChristM 
anity, at once sought to Christianise his followers. On 
his conversion Vajk took the name of Stephen, and 
was rewarded by being created a saint by Pope 
Sylvester II. Thus came the title of " Apostolic 
King" If Hungary has sometimes forgotten to erect 
monuments to her illustrious sons, her noble line of 
kings have not been neglected, and St. Stephen is aii 
unforgettable name. It is difficult to appreciate fully, 
the material out of which he built up so strong 
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kingdonn. There was that nomadic, roving instinct 
which dethrones development and retards progress, 
_ whilst the warlike tendencies of the followers of Arpad 
I were not conducive to a cultivation of the "arts of 
peace." But, as my old friend of the hills told me, the 
rough edge had been taken off these traits, and the 
Christianising influence of St. Stephen himself did the 
rest It was an important epoch in history, because 
not merely the spirit, but in many cases the form of 
St, Stephen's ecclesiastical administration remains the 
same in Hungary even to-day. Order and prosperity 

- thus rose from the ashes of chaos and failure. 
I Christianity was, however, soon called upon to defend 

its title, for an outburst of pagan feeling followed the 
. death of St. Stephen ; but though priests were severely 
I persecuted and churches razed to the ground, the 

success of the disturbing elements was only of a 

- temporary nature. 

I Ladislaus the Saint, who succeeded B^la I., is re- 

■ garded in literature as the "beau ideal of Hungarian 
" heroism and courtesy." His reign was rendered 
interesting by his attempted organisation of Croatia 
and the founding of the bishopric of Zigrdb. This 
work was excellently supplemented by Kbnyves 
Kilmin (Koloman the Studious), who conquered what 
was known as medi:£val Croatia, and carried the sub- 
jected territory to the seacoast, and thus brought 
many Dalmatian cities under subjection. It will be 

(useful to remember— for the Croatian Question is 
eternally present In every epoch — that from this 
period Croatia has been an integral part of Hungary. 
The King, however, had his little foibles, for after 
massacring a host of crusading emigrants in 1096, he 
successfully stopped all prosecutions for witchcraft, 
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straining his kingly prerogative and knowledge by 
declaring the non-existence of witches, Meanwhile, 
unconsciously to all, a new epoch in history was 
dawning. The dark period through which the nation 
had passed, the main product of which had been the 
development of administrative organisation^ was ending, 
and the birth-joy of a new hope encompassed the 
Magyars. Endre IL, like his English prototype John, 
was a weak king. Ambition and avarice brought both 
to the feet of the nation. Singularly enough, both 
held strong religious tendencies and an overweening 
ambition to figure prominently in the religious world, 
for Rome at this period was dominated by that master 
craftsman Innocent III. The Pope wanted more help 
in the Crusades, and the price of Innocent's support 
to Endre in his contest with the people was a promise 
to aid Catl^olicism in the East Endre by craft and 
subterfuge collected men and money, and even suc- 
ceeded in having himself crowned King of Jerusalem^ 
but in the meantime he lost his grip of the country, 
and returning foun'~ now beyond his grasp. In 

1222 (exact date unknown) he found himself with a 
few hired fighting men behind him confronted by all 
the best elements of national life, headed by the heir to 
the throne. Thus the weakling, bowing to necessity 
and cowed by desertions, called the Diet together and 
granted the Bui/a Aurea. This was not the end but 
the beginning of national struggle. It is worth noting 
that this Hungarian Magna Carta has only been sub- 
jected to two changes. Firstly, Louis the Great tn 
135 I omitted Article v., which deprived the nobility 
of their right of making a will in defence of mate 
heirs; whilst the second change came in 16R7, when 
Article XXXL was deleted, an article which sanctioned 
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the ultima ratio of armed resistance "and gave such 
a revolutionary character to the Charter." Ever since, 
the Buila Aurea has formed an integral part of the 
Coronation oath. There comes an ertd even to weak- 
ness. B6ia IV, sought to rule in 1244- Much trouble 
had been nursed up for him by the Mongols, who 
commenced to overrun the land again. In vain did 
he beseech his neighbours help him disperse them. 
Even the Austrian Duke Frederic of Badenberg, with 
whom he was supposed to be on friendly relations, not 
only refused to aid him, but robbed the Queen of her 
jewels when she fled to him for safety, and finally 
occupied a part of Hungary. Those were the good 
old land-grabbing days. BiJla IV., however, was not 
devoid of qualities, and, roused by the ingratitude ff 
his neighbours, sought to utilise his own skill and 
power in restoring his kingdom. Such a task 
demanded infinite patience and a stout heart, In 
many respects he succeeded, but at a great personal 
cost. It was during the reign of B<*la iv, that human 
flesh was sold for food, probably during the famine 
caused by the devastating \ '""• of locusts which 
followed on the heels of one of the Mongol invasions. 
One of the practical ideas of Bda iv. was to introduce 
German colonists to make up the deficiency caused by 
the m assacres of the M ongols. It must also be 
remembered that Hungary paid its first blood-tax to 
the House of Habsburg at this period, supporting as 
they did Emperor Rudolf against the Bohemians. 

With the decease of Endre in. in 1301 the male 
ruling line of the House of Arpdd became extinct. 
Hungary now became a factor in international politics. 
Monarch vied with monarch for Hungary, and after 
many vicissitudes the Neapolitan family of Anjou was 
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intrcMjuced in the person of Charles Robert of Anjou 
(i 308-42). To no small degree he proved art 
excellent ruler; bringing as he did the nation into 
contact with Italian culture, he thus placed it on a 
level with Western civilisation. His son Louis» who 
succeeded him in 1 342, possessed many of the 
qualities of a great ruler ; 

*'Thc mote you look frum him the greater Uc appealed." 

One of his first acts was to march on Naples, 
capture the city, and punish the murderers of 
his brother. To permanently hold the city be- 
came an impossibility. His influence on the nobles 
was beneficent. Recognising that military service de- 
pended upon them, he strove to improve their material 
condition. One tax, not perhaps very popular at 
first, the tax of a ninth which vassals must contri- 
bute of their total fruit and wine crops to the lord of 
the manor, was finally willingly paid by all. In all 
his enterprises he was gallantly supported by the 
nobles. They helped him to humble Venice and 
recapture Dalmatia. It was during the reign of Louis 
the Great that the Eastern Question began to disturb 
European chancellories. Another of his achievements 
was to subjugate Bulgaria, and make Widdin the 
direct property of Hungary. It may be said that 
from this juncture Hungary became the sentinel of 
Western civilisation against the Turk. Louis reigned 
forty years, and the nation enjoyed exceptional 
prosperity. Sari to relate, his death marks the period 
of national decline. Zslgmond of Luxembourg suc- 
ceeded him, and was considered by some to be a man 
of great force, seeing that he was also Emperor o 
Germany and Rome, His first encounter with tV 
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Turks m the spring of 1396 at Buda revealed 

the cowardly^ craven heart of the man, for his 
30,000 troops were for the most part routed owing 
to his temerity in action. Neither was he able to 
suppress the Bohemian ravages in Northern Hungary. 
Fortunately for the nation, a man of rich qualities 
rose to influence and power in the person of John 
Hunyadl. Truly was he called a pillar of the House 
of Jagelld, Chiefly owing to Hunyadi's genius, 
the Sultan Murad begged for a peace o( ten years, 
which both Parliament and King accepted. For no 
apparent cause, Ladislaus broke his oath, and when 
the Pope attacked the Porte, Cardinal Julian was sent 
to urge the King to a new war. On November 10, 
1444, the Hungarians were deserted by their Italian 
allies at Varna, Ladislaus was killed in battle, and the 
Hungarians defeated. Hunyadi, however, escaped, 
and his fiery genius averted a total national disaster. 
Bent upon revenge, he enrolled an army at his own 
expense, and, aided by the eloquence of a monk named 
John Capistran, marched on Belgrade, and there 
annihilated the besieging Turks. Pestilence overtook 
this brave man in 1456, and he died, leaving two sons 
behind, the elder of which the King ordered to 
be executed, whilst the younger son — Matthias — he 
carried with him prisoner to Prague. The death of 
the King broke the bonds that bound the young 
Matthias Hunyadi, and, returning to his native land, he 
was placed upon the vacant throne. The reign of 
Matthias Corvinus covered thirty-two years. It was 
a period of unre.st and accomplishment War followed 
war, success inspired success. He captured Vienna, 
but, before doing so, routed the Turks at Kenyi^rmczo, 
and defeated Podicbrad of Bohemia. The instinct of 
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generalship burned fiercely within hinij and he created 
the celebrated " Black Band " of infantry* Organisa- 
tion in him became almost a craze, but that it worked 
well for the nation is seen in the fact that he suc- 
ceeded in making himself independent of the narrow, 
selfish aristocracy of the day. His ambttion was to 
base his empire upon the lower nobility, and thus 
raise a new aristocracy. Such was his influence and 
gifts, that it was called "the Golden Age." He 
loved his people, was a great legislator, a munificent 
patron of the arts, and a great judge. Even to-day 
one occasionally comes into contact with the motto, 
" Matthias is dead : there is no more justice " It 
seemed on the decease of Matthias that the nobility, 
weary of an energetic king^ desired a respite. 
Ladislaus of Bohemia, who now assumed kingship, 
was a mere shadow of his predecessor. Absolutely 
indifTerent to the dignity of the crown and the vital 
interests of the nation, his main achievement was that 
of always purchasing peace under shameful conditions. 
Naturally under such a ruler the country went to ruin. 
The imposition of heavy burdens upon the vassals led 
to a peasants' revolt, and ended in 2ipoJyai of Sz-epes, 
a great landowner, heading a movement which at the 
death of the Kin g made hi m Regen t. Domestic 
disorders and Turkish troubles were the characteristics 
of the reign of Lajos II. Solymon the Great took 
advantage of the inertia of Lajos II., and on August 
29, 1 526, came the calamity of Mohacs. The 
Hungarians were overwhelmed, and Lajos killed in the 
act of retreating ; consequently the Turkish leader took 
Buda without opposition. After devastating the land, 
Solymon left in October. Following the departure of 
the Turks, Hungary was honoured by having two 
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kings. The Parliament of Sz^kesfehdrvdr crowned 

John Z^polyai King; whilst during the closing days 
of 1526, Ferdinand, brother of Charles v., was chosen 
King'. It has rightly been described as a period of 
poHtical fluctuation. 

In the summer of 1527, Ferdinand was crowned at 
Buda, driving all opponents of such an act to Poland, 
The position, however, was a difficult one to hold, for 
John Zapolyai returned, and, aided by Solyman, his 
claim was regarded as most secure. French politics 
also at this epoch did something to undermine the 
power of the Habsburgs, and thus Solyman was 
encouraged to contemplate a second march on Vienna. 
His efforts, however, were frustrated by Nicholas 
Jurisics. In nine years Buda again suffered from 
Turkish occupation. Internal development under such 
coitditions of national life was practically impossible. 
Kingly caprice repeatedly sacrificed the national 
well-being to a personal whim. A kindly Providence, 
however, gave Hungary from time to time a noble 
array of commoners, literary statesmen^ and warriors- 
Pen and sword wert often allies. Just &s another 
such man was needed, Nicholas Zrinyi appeared. 
What a crowd of stories my old friend of the hills told 
me of Zrinyi. But of Zrinyi, more in another chapter. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century the two great 
controversies were the prerogative of the nobility > and 
the religious question. This latter was natural for 
Mohiics^ and the Turkish hegemony considerably 
weakened the ancient organisation of the CatlioHc 
Church, whilst the spirit of the Reformation stirred 
the burgesses of the towns, creating an unrest which 
bore no good. Protestantism even at this time was 
not a force to be lightly pushed aside. Melancholy 
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King Rudolf wilfully tampered with the laws^ 
introduced a clause empowering him to arrest wealthy 
magnates on the most ridiculous of charge3^ and by 
such means secure their property. By force he 
deprived the I'rotestants of their cathedral at Kassa. 
Order under such conditions became an impossibility. 
The occasion demanded a new force or figure, and 
Bocskay, that stout defender of Protest ant ism , made 
his entrance. Owing to the intervention of Bocskay,1 
the Protestants received complete religious freedom 
and unconditional permission to practise their faith 
without interference. Protestantism fought valiantly 
for its existence^ and Bocskay with Bethlen Gibor 
did much to stave off the extermination movemant, ^^ 
Transylvania had now reached the height of its glory, ^| 
and Bethlen Gdbor was the greatest of its princes. 
He was contemporaneous with Cromwell, was a 
staunch Calvinist, a successful general, a man of the 
most determined resolution and untiring energy. 
Many of his habits have been styled Puritan, and he 
would have presented a fine figure in fustian. He 
composed Psalms which were sung in the churches, 
and rumour hath it that he had read his Bible through 
twenty limes. His two constant aims were the 
banishment of the Jesuits from Transylvania, and 
the securing of the rights of the Protestants. The 
part that he played in the Thirty Years' War gave an 
European importance to Transylvania. It was impossible 
to heal the divisions of Christendom by force, and 
Transylvania knew it perhaps better than many 
larger States in Europe. Bethlen Gibor was followed 
by George Rdk6czy, who was a man of peace, but 
who willingly took up arms in the Protestant interest, 
and allied himself with the Swedes. Gloomy days 
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were in store for Protestantism, for Leopold I. declared 
his object to be to " impoverish, enslave, and re* 
catholicise Hungary." His treatment yf the I*rotestants 
was disgraceful, and led to a plot to break with the 
House of Habsburg ; the ringleaders of the conspiracy, 
however, were discovered, and for years the hangman 
was busy. The Viennese Court in revenge tried to 
utilise the occasion, and attempted to destroy the 
constitution of Transylvania. Constitutions, like 
monarchs, are not often killed by hard names. At 
Pozsony Protestant persecution was so rigorously 
conducted by the Viennese Court, that the fate of 
the victims awakened European sympathy. The 
principle of "forcible conversion" failed, and Holland 
sent out Admiral de Kuyter to free those sent as 
galley slaves. 

Thokoly and the Kurucz (fugitives) almost captured 
Vienna, for he was supported by the Sultan, an\l this 
Protestant uprising was one of the moat successful of 
the period. Leopold, seeking the aid of Sobieski of 
Poland and others, then fell upon the Turks and 
overwhelmed them, and from this point their influence 
begins to wane in Hungary. One of the remarkable 
features of Hungarian history is the rallying capacity 
of the nation. A stupid blunder, scarcity of troops^ It 
mattered but little the cause of the defeat, what was of 
real moment was the assurance that the nation would 
soon be " up and at *em " again. Even history^ it is 
said, has its dul! moments^ but Hungarian history is 
surprisingly scant in this direction. The nation settled 
down in 1 6By to the idea of legalised succession in 
the male line of the House of Habsburg, Many 
since have called it a mental lapse* Perhaps the 
people were again tired out and desired peace at any 
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pric& Or, better stilly were contemplating an uprising 
which in a short time would undo the wrongs of past 
days. Less than twenty years elapsed ere the great 
outbreak of the common people stirred the very 
foundations of the House of llabsburg, and struck 
with despair the hearts of its supporters. Who has not 
heard of Kikdczy th? His history was as exciting as 
it was possible. Born the first son of his father, who 
died in a dungeon^ he was carried from Transylvania 
to Austria to be educated under the influence of the 
Jesuit priests of Prague, His father, who had been 
a CO- conspirator with Wessel^nyi, had his estates 
confiscated, but these were returned to his son on his 
marriage. The freedom of the young Prince was only 
short-lived, for Leopold I., afraid that RaktSczy would 
ferment the hostile spirits of the Hungarians, ordered 
him back to Austria, from whence he escaped to 
Poland. Here one day he was surprised in his 
solitude by receiving a deputation of North Hungarian 
peasantry, who pleaded with him to place himself at 
the head of the peasants of his Fatherland against the 
yoke of the Austrian. He did so, but not before 
securing the support of France and Poland. Issuing 
a national manifesto, the whole nation drew to his 
side. All the enemies of Austria supported the rising-, 
and Rd.k6czy was chosen to command the combined 
forces. Success in dainty gown came out to meet 
him, and he was crowned Prince of Transylvania, On 
May 31, 1707, Leopold was forced to proclaim the 
independence of Hungary. It was a war of liberty, 
and thus far the common people had won. In all 
such successes one may find the germs of disaster 
and defeat. The moderates left his side to treat 
with Austria, an action which led to the Peace of 
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Szatmir (171 1), with which Rik6czy was dissatisfied; 
consequently he withdrew to a foreign land. First 
Paris sheltered him, and finally Turkey, where he was 
ministered to by some kind-hearted priests unti! the 
end came. The element of tragedy ts seen in the 
(act that he died and was buried in an alien land, 
though his ashes now rest at Kassa, This practically 
doses the era of civil wars. It may be that Rik6czy 
and his movement came a trifle too late^ and this 
accounts for his apparent lack of success. It is not 
to be doubted that at this juncture the nation was 
exhausted. 

The reign of Charles ill. was short but striking. 
Firstly, there was the organisation of a standing 
Hungarian army, to be fed by recruiting agencies ; 
secondly. Parliament expressed its willingness that 
succession should be entailed in the female line of 
the Habsburgs; whilst finally, what is known as the 
Pragmatic Sanction, the first constitution-like alliance 
between the patrimony of the Habsburgs and the 
kingdom of Hungary, received parliamentary con- 
sent. The weakness of the Pragmatic Sanction is that 
a principle only is expressed, and not the manner 
of its relationship, consequently violent constitutional 
oonAicts ensued. The gift of Charles III. to Hungarian 
rule was Maria Theresa, who was nobly defended by 
the nation against her neighbours. Several educational 
changes were introduced. The University was trans- 
planted from Nagys2ombat to Buda» A law faculty 
and schools was founded, middle schools formed, and 
she — the Queen — applied the entire wealth of the 
suppressed Jesuit order to the cause of education, 
regulated agrarian matters for the benefit of vassals, 
and commenced a system of better water-supply and 
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road-making. Joseph, her son, possessed the kingly 
grace of tactlessness, but to some degree furthered the 
reforms of his mother. His gift was autocratic rule» 
and he refused to be crowned. With a waywardness 
that brought its own revenge, he made German the 
official language. His tactlessness robbed liis reign of 
usefulness, and towards its close he revoked most 
the measures which contained the germ of national 
well-being. During the two years' reign of Leopold U. 
the unity between crown and nation was restored. 1 
has often been asked, How far did the spirit of the 
French Revolution penetrate into Hungary ? The 
answer is written with the iron of suffering upon the 
pages of history of the reign of Francis i. Whenever 
it appeared and whoever championed it, it was 
suppressed with cruel vigour by the Government 
Nearly all the literary world was thrown into prison, 
but the whole country became imbued with French 
ideas. When Napoleon called in 1609 to Hungary 
to recover her political independence and select a new 
king, the idea fell flat Leopold during the Napoleonic 
wars simply played at constitutionalism^ but 
the dangers consequent upon the activity of 
incomparable Corsican" were passed, he revealed 
himself in his true character, suspending the Diet, and 
levying ta5£es and troops at will. One of the most 
fascinating epochs now dawns. National consciousness 
awakened^ intellectual and material needs were easily 
recognised. The spirit of reform was in the air. 
Neither was the country bereft of the essential man. 
In looking over the achievements of Count Stephen 
Szdchenyi, one is reminded of the truth of Emerson's 
saying, " An institution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man." In Budapest to-day the "lengthened shadow" 
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of this man is seen everywhere. He was an untiring 
postle of reform. In tlie Parliament of 1825 
Sz^chenyi was one of the most prominent figures, and 
he won the heart of the nation by devoting a year's 
income— some 60,000 florins^ — to the establishment of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Reform and 
practicality went hand in hand with him. He regulated 
the Danube and the Tisza, founded the Danube Steam- 
boat Navigation Society^ built the chain bridge over 
the Danube, and instituted the Agricultural Society, 
together with a host of other things. Metternich was 
the great opponent of reform, Szdchenyi, Deak, and 
Kossuth, with a crowd of others, captured the feeling ol 
the nation, and the Viennese Court knew it, but failed 
to appreciate the growing body of new opinion it 
represented. Kossuth the eloquent and literary was 
soon driven into the ranks of the irreconcilablcs, The 
aims of Sz^chcnyi and Kossuth were fundamentally 
alike, but the former kept in view peace with Vienna, 
whilst the latter, rightly as it proved, regarded Vienna 
as the sworn foe of all Hungarian progress and reform. 
In the Diets of 1839 and 1S43 some progress was 
made, particularly regarding the official use of the 
Hungarian language, the admittance of commoners to 
public offices, and the granting of equal rights to all 
Christian denominations. It was impossible, however, 
to stave off 1S4S, There was something international 
about 1848. Nationally it remains considerably more 
than a name, a date, a mere historic episode. It is an 
inspiration even to this day. The cry from Hungary 
was " Reform," The answer Vienna gave was, "' No 
Reform." Responsible ministers such as BatthyAny, 
Dedk, and Kossuth foresaw Austria's refusal to grant 
measures — not an open opposition, it is true, but a secret 
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movement. Students of history are well aware wl 
happened, that agitators were thrown amongst 
Croatians, the Serbs, and the Roumanians in Hungary. 
Vienna fanned the flames of local discontent Terrible 
massacres ensued. Whilst the Croatians, Serbs, and 
Roumanians sought the aid of arms, the Germans, 
Slovaks, and Ruthenians loyally supported the national 
cause. Parliament unanimously voted the necessary 
military and financial means for suppressing the 
insurrection. In the September of the year the 
Viennese Court threw off its mask and recalled the 
Palatine Archduke Stephen, and appointed Count 
Lamberg as his successor. Parliament repudiated 
these acts, and Count Lamberg was murdered by the 
enraged Hungarians directly he appeared at Budapest. 
The Ministry resigning^ a council of national defence 
was formed^ with Kossuth as President In a 
remarkably short time a very capable army was 
marshalled and sent out to meet Jellachich, who was 
marching on Budapest at the head of the Croatians. 
Thoroughly beaten, he fled, after an armistice, to 
Vienna, A short time after this came the news of 
the abdication of Ferdinand and the institution of 
Francis Joseph I. Success and failure, victory and 
defeat were the characteristics of the closing days of 
I S48. Bern subdued the nationalities for Hungary, 
but a great part of Hungary was captured by the 
Austrians. It is interesting to note the words of 
Palmerston concerning this conflict : — 

'* I firmly believe that in this war between Austria 
and Hungary there is enlisted on the side of Hungary 
the hearts and souls of the whole people of tha 
country. I believe that the other races distinct froil 
the M^^yars have forgotten the former feuds thai 
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existed between them and the Magyar population, 
and that the greater portion of the people have 
engaged in what they consider a great national 
contest. It is true that Hungary for centuries past 
has been a State which, though united with Austria 
by the link of the Crown, has nevertheless been 
separated ^nd distinct from Austria by its own com- 
plete constitution. That constitution has many defects, 
but some were remedied not long ago, and it is not 
the only ancient constitution on the Continent which 
waa susceptible of improvement. ... I take the 
question which is now to be fought out on the plains 
of Hungary to be this: — whether Hungary shall con- 
tinue to maintain its separate nationality as a distinct 
kingdom, and with a constitution of its own ; or 
whether it is to be incorporated more or less in the 
aggregate constitution that is to be given to the 
Austrian Empire. ... It is impossible to disguise 
from ourselves that, if the war is to be fought out^ 
Austria must thereby be weakened, because if the 
Hungarians should be successful, and their success 
should end in the entire separation of Austria from 
Hungary, it will be impossible not to sec that this 
would be such a d ismembemnent of the Austrian 
Empire as will prevent Austria from continuing to 
occupy the great position she has hitherto held 
amongst European Powers ; if, on the other hand^ the 
war being fought out to the uttermost, Hungary 
should be completely crushed by superior forces, 
Austria in that battle will have crushed her own right 
arm. Every field that is laid waste is an Austrian 
resource destroyed ; every man that perishes on the 
field among the Hungarian ranks is an Austrian soldier 
deducted from the defensive forces of the Empire." 
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There is truth in every line of this, but there were 
no hearing ears. Prince Windischgriitz besieged Buda, 
and the Government fled to Debreczen, where a strong 
national army was organised under the generalship 
of Gorgei. Klapka, Damjanich, and the Pole Been. 
These drove nearly all the Austrian troops out of 
the land. In vain did Hentzi besiege Pest, whilst 
Buda was recaptured by the Hungarians. On April 
14, 1849, Parliament dethroned the Habsburg dynasty. 
Such was the chaos in the land. Unfortunately, so ■ 
much was left to chance that no final form of govern- 
ment was determined upon. Kossuth was elt:cted 
Governor President^ but too much was left to his ■ 
initiative, whilst in the ways of war he was not well 
versed. Trouble then loomed from their own ranks, 
for Gorgei refused to listen to the advice of Kossuth ■ 
upon a point upon which the latter was perfectly 
right. Thi-s cost the nation much. From this point 
the flag of victory began to droop, Gorgei, instead 
of advancing on ViennSj decided to retake Buda tn 
route, thereby giving the Austrjans time to join 
forces with their Russian allies. This naturally led ■ 
to many heated disputes between Gorgei and Kossuth, 
until finally the latter resigned, the General then 
enjoying complete command. His first act was an abuse 
of his newly gained power, for he unconditionally 
surrendered himself to the Russian troops. It was 
a despicable act — an act of unpardonable treachery, ■ 
as was afterwards proved. He tricked thirteen other 
generals into following his example, whilst many of 
the real leaders fled to Turkey, Gorgei himself was ■ 
sent to Klagenfurt, where he enjoyed a small pension. 
Viligos was a dark day for Hungaiy. Then followed 
scenes of indescribable cruelty, of exceptional and 
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unnecessary violence, of besHal revenge. Nothing was 

heard for months in Hungary but the fjroans of 
suflTering naen and womLTi. Every prison was filled. 
Trial was dispensed with, and a coarseness and 
brutality equal to that of the French Revolution 
reigned supreme. Wholesale hanging was the order 
of the day. The gallant old Honvdds were enrolled 
in the Austrian army. Hungary was incorporated 
in Austria, German again became the language^ and 
all national endeavour was stiBed. How my blood 
boiled as I listened to stories, highly coloured doubt- 
less, but by eye-witnesses, of the terrible havoc made 
by hangman Haynau I Professor VAmbery also 
described his witnessing the Evangelical clergyman 
Paul Rarga carrying his own gallows up the Szamar- 
hegy at Pozsony, and how that his five little 'children 
were forced to the scene to witness the execution of 
their father, It was a blood drama. Licence took 
the place of liberty^ and blood was the only negotiable 
currency. On the Hungarian calendar stands a day 
underlined with red. It is October 6, 1 849. No 
one is allowed to forget it, it is " Arad Day." Every 
year on this date Budapest clothes itself in black. 
It is the nation's mourning day. Never have 1 heard 
a nation sing as the Hungarians sang the first " Arad 
Day" procession I witnessed. Hut what is " Arad 
Day " ? It is simply the day upon which the thirteen 
generals were killed at Arad by order of an illegally 
constituted Court-martial called together by Haynau 
the butcher. 

These betrayed souls died nobly, as men and 
Hungarians only can. On the same day was shed 
in Pest the blood of one of the noblest martyrs in 
the cause of freedom, Count Lajos Batthydny. In 
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vain did he protest against the Court called together 
to judge him. Strangely enough, the Court*martial 
acquitted him, but a second one condemned him to 
die on the scaflbld, The first Hungarian Minister 
President revolted against such a death, and the 
Countess Kirolyi smuggled a stiletto into the prison, 
with which Batthydny so wounded his throat that it 
became impossible to hang him. He was accordingly 
shot Even women did not escape the cruelty of 
Haynau, " the Hyena of Brescia." No woman can 
forgive Haynau for ordering Mrs, Maderspach to be 
dragged to the market-place of Ruszkabinya, there 
undressed by the soldiers, and beaten within an inch 
of her life. Her husband, when he learned of the 
episode, could not survive the dishonouring of his wife, 
and committed suicide. Hungary and the Hungarians 
will ever remain grateful to the employees of Messrs. 
Barclay & Perkins' Brewery in London for the 
thrashing they gave Haynau when he visited them. 

Many, however, were simply cudgelled to death. 
There was the case of the old coffee-house keeper 
Liedermann, who was thrashed by order of General 
Schlick. When revoked for his brutality^ the General 
said " he did not mean it," but did not suppose " that 
sixty blows would kill a sixty-years-old man." But 
one case must not be omitted : it was that of a Honv^d 
lieutenant named Lamborg, who was badly wounded 
and imprisoned. When Haynau was in Arad it so 
happened that the lieutenant met him one day on 
his way to the pharmacy. Unable by reason of his 
bandages to doff his hat, this Austrian Marat immedi- 
ately sent for a bench, placed the lieutenant upon it, 
and had him so thrashed that all his wounds opened, 
and amid indescribable sufferings he died in front of 
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a huge crowd who were cowed by the brutality of 
the man. 

From this story of " '48 " one name is missing, and 
I have wilfully left it for the closing lines of the 
chapter — it is the name of the great Hungarian poet 
Alexander Petofi. Some even to-day are able to recall 
the picture of a handsome^ patriotic, but impetuous 
poet reciting to a vast crowd his "Talpra Magyar" 
on March 15, 1848: — 

" Magyars, up I your country calls you ; 
Bre^ the chain which now enthralls you ; 
Freemen be, or slaves for ever. 
Choose ye, Magyars, now or never. 
For by the Magyars' God above 

We truly swear, 
We truly swear the tyrant's yoke 

No more to bear." 

After this, the crowd marched to a printing-office, 
drove out the representatives of the Censor, took 
possession of the machines, and printed the poem, 
which was circulated all over Hungary. The spirit 
of the song awakened all, and it is impossible to 
overestimate its contributory force. The poet then 
joined the Honv^ds, was made captain and attached 
to General Bern, and met a brave soldier's death at 
Segesvir at the hand of a Cossack. 

The old order now giveth place to the new. 



CHAPTER II 
MODERN HUNGARY 

•' I called (he New World into exLitence to redress the IwJlanoe dV 
Old."— Canning 



MODERN Hungary practically begins with tiie 
emergence of the nation from the torpor 
consequent upon the cruellies which followed Vildgos. 
For ten years a kind of passive resistance was 
practised which in a quiet way frustrated all schemes 
for the centralisation and Germanisation of Hungary. 
The fifiit sign of repentance or recognition of value 
was shown at the close of the war with Italy which 
ended so disastrously. In i860 it was impossible to 
collect the taxes. The Hungarians are adept at 
passive resistance. Everyhody was seized with an 
inability to pay their taxes. Neither was it any good 
seizing goods and submitting them to public auction, 
for the Austrian official could never find a purchaser, 
I was told of a case where the tax amounted only to a 
fiorin, and a cow was offered to a large crowd for that 
amount, but no one would buy. It is in incidents 
such as these that the quality of national patriotism 
is exhibited. The futility of continuing the struggle 
against stubbornly patriotic people at last dawned upon 
the mind of the Viennese statesmen, and the Diet was 
convoked in 1861, where Deak expounded his famous 
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principle of " Jagfo!ytonossAg," the continuity of the 
law of the land, or ftill restitution of the constitution 
of 1S4S, Was it wise to ask as much just then? 
That is a question which one has asked oneself a 
hundred times, but to ask less was but to meet with 
the same result. The necessity of considering the 
claims of Hungary had not yet entered into the circle 
of political conception around which the Austrian 
mind wobbled. There were those doubtless who 
foresaw the attainment of eveiy demand, but the 
majority only said " hands off" what we have acquired. 
During the l*russian War the Hungarians again 
saved Austria from utter annihilation^ and thus forged 
another claim to coni^ideration. Reconciltatlon did 
not come, however, until 1S67, and it was largely the 
achievement of Dedk. The famous Compromise, or 
" Augsleich," was simply an endeavour to give a 
precise turn to the duty of mutual defence undertaken 
under the Pragmatic Sanction by the creation of an 
administration in which the countries bore an equal 
part of the control of foreign affairs and the united 
services. The coronation of Francis Joseph at 
Buda in June 1867 was another binding but 
highly conciliatory act. Then followed an era of 
comparative peace if not of contentment. Civilising 
influences were not long making themselves felt. For 
at least ten years no gigantic constitutional issue 
could disturb the nation, for the question of the 
revision of the "Compromise" was admitted only after 
such a lapse of years. The nation was driven 
to introspection, and naturally strove to expirees its 
new conception of liberty in a multitude of forms. 
Hungary had to be re-formed^ re-shapen, and re-made. 
The task was a huge one, and the labourers were few. 
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Many imagined that the " Compromise " did every-- 
thing, secured everything; consequently little 
submitted to criticism or challenged. It is true that 
there existed a section of the political thinkers who 
continually advocated separation from Austria, but it 
was rarely made a supreme cry. There was no real 
hostility at this moment to the Emperor-King. 
Meanwhile the nation steadily utilised or absorbed the 
examples provided by Western civilisation, and Modem 
Hungary sprang into being. In politics new men 
began to loom, men of talent, not to say genius. The 
situation even now was beset with thorns. Germanisa- 
tion was dread ed, whilst there was a desire to preserve 
the most friendly relations with the Ottoman Empire, 
because of their kindness in receiving the exiles of 

184S. M 

The question of military expenditure in 1878 was^ 
an important one, and Kdlmin Tisza, who succeeded 
KalmAn Szt^ll, had no little difficulty in quieting the 
public mind on this point* Gradually the nation 
underwent change. Reform after reform was rushed 
through Parliament during the fifteen years* regime of^| 
the elder Tisza. The House of Magnates was re-^^ 
modelled, the Hungarian language became popular, 
whilst the period of election of deputies to the House 
of Parliament was extended from three to five years. 
Once the harmony of reform was threatened by the 
Anti-Jewish riots, but the good sense of the nation 
stepped in and averted disaster. The Hungarian in 
politics is a strange bundle of contradictions. He is a 
speedy absorbent, but there is little far-awayness in his 
politics. He stands out in marked contrast to the 
English statesman, it may be because conditions are so 
different ; but even acounting for his environment. 
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ample margin of contrast exists. In surveying 
Modern Hungary it is impossible to overlook the traces 
of hurry. There waii so much to be done directly the 
nation threw off its lethargy. Men began to realise 
that a mere constitution was not sufficient, they must 
have a country. Pride of race asserted itself. A new 
order of men had to be found, for new ideals had 
touched the national conscience- Budapest had to be 
made habitahSe, and not only habitable, but beautiful. 
No sooner was the idea hinted than the waste places of 
Pest blossomed as the rose. Structure after structure 
reared its head proudly— but quickly. Uniformity 
was not regarded as an essential, variety was courted, 
but everything ugly tabooed. The great demand was 
that it must be done quickly. To-day, when you ask 
Hungarians why this and this is not done, tliey at 
once remark, " You must remember that forty years ago 
we had nothing. Look at our great buildings and 
monuments, they are modern." If one would awaken 
old memories, or catch the spirit of the past, then you 
must wander amongst the narrow streets of Buda> so 
redolent of Turkish occupation. Here modernity is 
immediately dethroned. But it is only an excursion, 
not a sojoumtng-place for the student of men and 
affairs. In the history of Modern Hungary one does 
not hear the clash of arms, the groans of the dyings or 
the victor's song, but rather the pounding of metal 
into shape, the blasting and disgorging of mineral 
wealth, and the hum of the artisan. The National 
Exhibition held in Budapest in 1885 did much to 
awaken the attention of the public mind to the 
economic and commercial possibilities of tlie country. 
Then the Hungarian began to travel. Disraeli said: 
" Travel is the great source of true wisdom^ but to 
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travel with profit you must have such a thing as 
previous knowledge." It will be seen how much 
" previous knowledge " the Hungarian possessed. 

From every journey some new idea was forthcoming. 
England and Italy enjoy quite a good proportion of 
the ideas which were regarded as practicable. But 
if so much time was devoted to the building of a new 
capital, politics were not relegated to an obscure 
corner ; on the contrary, the passion for politics 
increased with vehemence, U 

Poh'tical parties sprang up in a n ight, just like 
a Hungarian newspaper. Political migration was 
common. A change of Premier was an opportunity 
for a change of party, The long reign of the elder 
Tisza broken, others sought to emulate his staying 
power, but failed. Each succeeding Premier made 
some contribution to Modern Hungary, Wekerle, who 
succeeded Szdpdry, earned a reputation for his clerical 
reforms, and brought upon himself the everlasting 
hatred of the Roumanians. Binffy put the finishing 
touches to two of Wekerle's unfinished measures, as 
well as renewed the Ausgleich. In 1 896 the 
Millennial Exhibition at Budapest again attested the 
development of the nation. Several points are worthy 
of special notice, primarily the great increase in the 
urban population. In 1881 the population of 
Budapest stood at 360,000, increasing in 1S91 to 
505,000, whilst in 1901 the figures were 732,000. 
These figures rose in 1 906 to about 900,000. It is 
in Budapest alone that the rapid growth of the popu- 
lation is demonstrated. Szeged, it is true, added 
29,000 to its numbers during this period. But 
Zdgrdb, the chief town of Croatia, jumped from 39,000 
to 61,000. Whilst, however, the towns increased at 
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the rate of about a thousand a year^ many of the 
villages suffered from depopulation, for more than a 
million of their inhabitants found their way to America 
during this period. No country can afford to lose so 
many of its rura! population. In a policy of haste 
many great economic factors were overlooked. To let 
these human assets steadily drift from your side is one 
thing, but to woo them back again after they have 
once tasted the sweets of a higher civilisation is quite 
another thing. Hungary has always needed workeis. 
This is felt all the more keenly by reason of the 
absence of a genuine Hungarian middle class. I shall 
never forget the surprise with which a remark of mine 
was greeted concerning the participation of the English 
nobi lity i n the world of commerce. That a peer 
should condescend to associate with business was 
something beyond their apprehension. In Hungary 
money means power, more so than in most places. 
The Jewish element saw it, and the towns realise what 
it means to-day. They were prepared to work hard 
and to live hard» but they focussed their nimble wits 
upon getting rich, and they accomplished their object. 
The Hungarian magnate despised the Jews, one and 
all, and seemed to lose sight of the fact that there are 
Jews and Jews. He never even learned the art of 
business from them^ though it was practised before 
him every day. But the politician soon found out 
that the Jews had captured the commercial-economic 
machinery of the land, and that however much he 
might despise the men and means employed to secure 
such, the power of directing money and trade was 
largely in their hands. Awakening, perhaps not too 
late, one finds the Hungarian aristocracy promoting 
industries to-day. There is, for instance, tlie " Counts' 
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Brewery Company/* dominated by the Andrdssys and 
their friends. The Jews, on the other hand, have 
acquired some of the worst traits of the hereditary 
nobility. In the making of Modern Hungary the Jew 
has been a great contributor, for he did the work 
which aristocratic breeding would not then allow. 
But the Jewish business element is not to be likened 
unto the middle classes of England. Having obtained 
a good grip of the commercial possibilities of Hungar)' 
as manipulated by its centres^ attention was then 
turned to politics, and soon the Jews swarmed into the 
Orszdghds, Nothing could stay the development of this 
large section of the Budapest population. Politically, 
however, it is a variable and negotiable quantity. 
" Each for himself" was again the motto. With senti- 
ment against them, and in opposition to Magyar 
feeling, they have wrought wonders — for themselves. 
To ignore them is now an impossibility. They have 
moved with the times, often against their inclination, ■ 
but they saw the necessity of moving. ■ 

In less than fifty years wonders have been wrought 
on the Pest side of the Danube. Fifty years ago there ■ 
were no waterworks in Pest. In most of the houses ■ 
of that period was found an old-fashioned pump» 
picturesquely set in an old-fashioned courtyard. From ■ 
this common pump the water had to be carried in " 
quaintly shaped tubs to each dweller in the house. 
The task of carrying the water in these tubs on the j 
back was performed by women as a rule. Water thus 
secured had to be treated as a rarity. In one of the 
squares — -Calvin t<fr — stands a rather pretty fountain r| 
here in the old days — not beyond recall^— could be I 
seen a group of meny-tongued Ret>eccas, sent thither 
by their mistresses for water. Artists ever saw a new 
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canvas here* Even the water from the Danube was 
hawked round the town by discreditable looking 
yendors, who were usually followed by a horde of 
ragamuffins striving to earn a few copper coins by 
carrying the water to your rooms. But to-day every- 
thing is up to date. Means of communication were 
also very primitive in those days. It is almost 
impossible to describe the ambiguous looking vehicles 
of foxty years ago. They were really waggons, and 
only in that sense public conveyances, but waggons 
constructed so as to carry sixteen persons of normal 
bulJd, fourteen within and two without on the box. If 
a storm came on^ a framework of iron rods was 
speedily requisitioned — and each driver was supposed 
to carry such— over which was flung an awning of oil- 
cloth, for the most part porous. The badly made 
roads and the clumsiness of the vehicle often led to 
the dislodgement of these rodSf which would somewhat 
heavily remind the occupants of the vehicle they 
chanced to fall upon that watchfulness was a necessity. 
But this was not the only ill travellers were subjected 
to. For instance, it was a trifle annoying to have the 
entire awning suddenly removed by a gust of wind 
during a downpour of rain. It was a work of art 
soroetimes to enter these hearse-Uke coaches, for one 
and all were often called upon to creep under the flaps 
of the tarpaulin. Another difficulty often experienced 
was that of stopping the conveyance, for so great was 
the clatter created by the vehicle and horses as they 
lumbered over the cobbled streets, that the driver never, 
or rarely, heard the request of the passenger, A friendly 
prod with a walking-stick, however, usually succeeded 
in arresting his attention, but not until you had passed 
the spot you desired to alight at. 
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To walk instead of ride, particularly in the bad' 
weather, was also beset with difficulties; for the paths — 
were not raised, and drivers did not hesitate for am 
moment to use the cleanest place to drive ; consequently, 
passengers continually ran the risk of being crushed 
against the wall, or being forced into a shop entrance, 
from which they rarely escaped without opening their 
purse. To-day one of the finest narrow-gauge electric 
tramway systems in the world interlaces Budapest at I 
every point, and travelling is not only rapid but 
inexpensive. It must not be forgotten that Budapest 
boasts of having the first tube-railway, and thou^ 
travelling is not so luxurious underground as in 
London, it is a most serviceable system, seeing that it 
touches just those streets outside the radius of the street I 
tramways. One, however, must express a note of 
regret that the weird-looking omnibuses which continue 
to convey peopJe from Buda to the Varosliget (Town fl 
Park) are not done away with. The introduction of 
the zone-tariff in 1S89 must also be regarded as an 
important factor in the making of Modern Hungary, 
Communication was thus made possible to all, and 
the spirit of progress passed to and fro on wheels. 

The tendency nowadays is to overestimate the I 
influence of Parliament, and to undervalue those forces 
which appear to hover somewhere between municipal _ 
or private enterprise and State intervention. In 1875a 
only 3985 miles of railways were to be found in 
Hungary, whilst in 1900 some 10^624 represented _ 
the railway system of Hungary, upon which somafl 
64,4 1 2,000 passengers were carried that year. Shipping 
is also making tremendous progress, and Fiume appears 
likely to develop into a first-rate port, Hfty years' 
ago the shipping trade at Fiume amounted to only a 
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few thousand pounds, but now its figures have joined 
the ranks of the millions. It is obviously clear to all 
who have seriously attempted to study the Hungarian 
people, that in fifty years gomething in the nature of a 
miracle has been performed. Attention has been 
devoted to this and that national necessity, to the 
improvement of this and that institution, but the 
great institution of the State — man — has in some 
de^ee been neglected. Man the economic factor, the 
industrial pivot, man the worker and universal provider, 
has been left somewhat to himself. The larger 
European unrest left him for years untouched, and 
he remained content in his lot as a producer. No 
idealism stirred his blood, though the flame of 
nationalism burned within him as a religion, and 
somewhat obscured the picture of the future which 
the woricer in other lands had caught a glimpse of. 
No inspiring teacher or prophet came forward with 
an evangel. Thus contentedly the worker plodded, 
prevented from thinking of the future by the din and 
perhaps even the fascination of modern political 
disturbances. Tocqueville was right when he said, 
" Nations arc like men ; they are still prouder of 
what flatters their passions than of what serves their 
interests." Now, in 190S, the worker has awakened, 
and a still more modern Hungary must be created if 
he is to be kept within the confines of his native land. 
During the past ten years parliamentary deadlocks 
have been frequent. The commercial activity of 
Hungary undoubtedly tended to provoke periodic 
outbursts of anti-Magyar feeling in Austria, whilst 
both the nationalities and the SociaKsts contributed to 
the friction in Hungary itself. Government under 
Count Utv^n Tisza was not an unmixed boon. The 
1 
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so-called Liberal Party was Liberal only in name, 
and the country felt the absence of a clean, honest» 
progressive party. Political progress such as is under- 
Stood in England was not desired. The attempt of 
Tisza the younger to tamper with the laws of 
procedure led to some disgraceful scenes, and finally 
to the undoing of the great party that he led. 
The advent of the long-awaited Progressive Party 
(Haladdpirt) was the opportunity for a renewal of 
national disturbances which earned for Hungary a 
peculiar European notoriety. Not only were the 
entire Fejerviry ministry socially boycotted, but 
Parliament refused to provide the usual quota of 
recruits for the army, whilst everybody declined to 
pay taxes. Passive resistance with a vengeance 
was then instituted, and the most exciting scenes 
were enacted. Political interest was not exclusively 
fixed upon Budapest, for passive resistance spread 
rapidly into all the counties. This movement was dis- 
tinctly retarding, though the blame was cast upon the 
aged monarch for his unconstitutionalism. National 
progress and development was checked by the advent 
of the Progressive Party, Hungary, as before, was 
the prime sufferer, Europe could or would not 
understand that the fundamental forces that grapple 
behind the veil of diplomatic detail " are lost sight of 
and attention is engrossed by the incidentals of the 
moment." Hungary has invariably suffered in the 
polemic arena, for they that are for her are less than 
those against. Political paralysis left its due impress 
upon trade and commerce, and suspended progress- 
Austria again found the Magyars unyielding. 
Absolutism followed on the heels of a refusal of 
the majority to recognise the scratch Ministry of 
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the King. Life in Budapest became unpleasant 
The rigidity of the poHce methods was annoying. 
It aimed at stamping out Kossuthism, and ended by 
stamping it in. A fierce censorship of the Press 
ensued, and finally it was forbidden to sell newspapers 
in the streets. Meanwhile M, Kristoffy, the Minister 
of the Interior, had allied himself witli the Socialist 
element of the Budapest populace^ and these were 
marshalled in his interests against Apponyi, Andrissy» 
and Kossuth, whilst before he was compelled to 
vacate office he started the " universal suffrage " 
hare. Truly these were stirring times. A judicial 
blindness appeared to fall upon those in high places. 
Any attempt to limit the freedom of the Press or 
speech invariably produces a grave danger. The Press 
IS usually one of the great safety valves of national 
life. Irresponsible editors one may always find, and 
unscrupulous journalists usually drift in their direction. 
But to close the whole of the safety valves because 
of the leakages of the majority is to court explosion. 

Hungary was agitated- — ^tn fact» it was more than 
agitated^ it was aroused. Never shall I forget those 
days — the demonstrations and connter-demonstrations ; 
the hasty closing of shops, and the appearance of 
the police ; the arrests and imprisonments ; the 
crowded " Kavdhis; " ; the gall and bitterness, the 
vehemence. Politics rose in those days to an 
inflaming passion. Then came the "Tulip League," 
and the boycott of everything Austrian. How the 
nation applauded those Magyar ladies who gave 
their jewellery to the fund for the indemnification of 
those officials who refused to obey the orders of the 
Fejerviry Government ! The Executive Committee 
of the Coalition Parties was then dissolved— but not 
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dispersed. The Hungarian Parliament was cleared 
by soldiery, and the dehors of the Chamber sealed and 
guarded. This was the closing insult to Hungarian 
constitutionalism, to the wishes of the majority in 
Hungary. One felt directly this was resorted to that 
the psychological moment had arrived. What would 
the nation do now? was the question all Europe asked. 
Of course there were the usual pmr-patiers and the 
time-honoured conferences, but few were prepared for 
the news of an armistice between King and people. 
It was one of the most astonishing transformations in 
the recent history of European politics, the granting 
of power to those who had practically been placed 
under Tsarism, and the relinquishing of the Russian 
methods put in force in Budapest by the Hungarian 
TrepoflT Rudnay. There was something so sudden 
and unexpected about it that it seemed incredible, 
until one beheld the ministers being whirled round 
the town by a happy and excited populace. Never 
before have I seen such enthusiasm. The look on 
Count Apponyi*s face as he approached me in the 
afternoon was not one to be forgotten. It was 
radiant with his newly won success. " The best of 
all is," he said, "we have given up nothing, we have 
surrendered no item of our programme, and made no 
sacrifice of principle. But you must remember it is 
only a Government of transition." 

But how was all this attained ? What or who had 
wrought the change? The House of Habsburg, it is 
said, is successful \t\ everything except debate and 
war. It certainly looked like it. But why had the 
Emperor softened so? What were the terms of the 
armistice which seemed like heralding a new epoch 
to Modern Hungary? The Coalition groups were 
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prepared to accept the responsibility of government 
providing the following claims were not disregarded. 
In the first place^ the military question — - />. the 
•* commandosprache "—was to be held in abeyance 
until a Bill furnishing a large measure of electoral 
reform became active. The reason for this was that 
perchance Austrian opinion, and doubtless even the 
King himself, considered that as the last elections 
were not fought on this issue the verdict of the people 
had never been secured, consequently he — ^the King 
— was justified in rejecting all such claims as had 
been advanced by the Magyars. Such a measure of 
electoral reform would take quite two years to prepare, 
during which period the attention of Parliament would 
t>e devoted to social legislation. Meanwhile the new 
Government only recognised such debts as were in- 
curred in the displacement of non-effective armaments 
for effective armaments. No more recruits were to 
be granted. On the other hand, the Government 
insisted upon the commercial and (iscaX individuality 
of Hungary ; freedom of trade between Austria 
and Hungary. Currency reform was also another 
demandj the abolishing of all paper money and the 
introduction of the metallic system crowning the 
whole with a real Hungarian Hank, thus securing 
more independence. To one and al! of these pro- 
posals the veteran King assented, and the result was 
the return of Wekerle as Premier of the celebrated 
" Coalition of TalL*nt," The cup of national joy now 
o'erflowed. The elections for the first time unrestricted 
gave the Independent Party a huge majority, The 
new Parliament met without an opposition, and the 
length of its life was shortened by this very fact 
The Liberal Fartyj once so formidable, had died in a 
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single night, and its deserted leader sought the solitude 
of the Alfold for recompense, and English political 
biography for refreshment* Never beforCj perhaps, in 
the whole history of European politics has a party 
so influential disappeared so abruptly. There was 
something almost cowardly in the manner it left the 
arena of politics. Such, however, arc the fluctuations 
of Hungarian politics. The nation now having 
obtained their desire, power having been vested in 
the formerly despised^ a kind of passivity fell like a 
mantle upon all. Much was expected, Alas I in 
politics the expected never happens. There's a no 
more jaded, disappointed set of men than the members 
of an over-powerful parliamentary majority, and it is 
difficult to find a more disappointed country than 
one legislated for by such a majority, Balance in 
statesmanship is one of the most desirable achieve- 
ments. Political lopsldedness invariably produces 
political libertinism. At the moment I pen these 
lines the country is again awakening from one of its 
periodic naps^ and the cry is for Reform. What can 
result from such a demand must necessarily be left 
to the chapter on " Prospective Hungary." 

Alongside the strenuous political movements of 
the twentieth century in Hungary one may easily dis- 
tinguish the growth of the commercial and industrially 
economic idea. To make Budapest a modern cii^ 
is one thing, but to modernise Hungary is quite 
another thing. Visitors to Budapest must not imagine 
for a moment that by coming to Budapest and 
exploring its environs that they have seen Hungary 
and the Hungarians. Not so. What you have seen 
is a cosmopolitan city with an English flavour about 
it Yea, you have seen even more than that ; you 
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have touched, so to speak, the keyboard of Hungarian 
activity, intellectual, commercial, and political. But 
Hungary and the Hungarians you have not seen. 
These live beyond beaten tourist tracks, in the region 
of the hills, and on the great plain ; here resides the 
flower of Hungarian chivalry, the strength of the 
nation. Let us now take a peep at them. 



CHAPTER III 

THE CARPATHIANS AND ITS PEOPLES 

" 1 would not give up the misU Chat spmliiaJke our mouDtains for ftlt J 
the blue skits of Italy,"— Wordsworth 
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IF you want to see Hungary and the Hungarians, 
begin where I did, away in the Carpathians. 
Come over from Berlin to Oderberg, thence to Titra 
Lomnitz, where the very best hotel in Hungary may 
be found. How well I remember my first sight of 
those dim grey heights known as the High Tdtral 
Here one instantly feels the atmosphere of reflection, 
and the quiet culminating strength of rest. What a 
day it was 1 " Isten Hozott I *' (God has brought you 
here!), that most beautiful of Hungarian greetings^ fell 
upon my ear with a fine sense of music, though with 
but a dim perception of meaning. My host smiled 
delicately at my embarrassment, and repeated the 
greeting, " Isten Hozott ! " then almost reverently 
escorted me to my room. The room was expressively 
adequate, but it was the window that fascinated me — ■ 
fascinated me not so much by what it was as by what 
it disclosed. Leaning upon my elbows, like the Jewish 
lover who grandly sang through his casement, " Until ^j 
the day break and the shadows flee away," I caught in^M 
a moment the infectious Magyar spirit. A peasant ^^ 
moved slowly with some oxen over a disturbed parcel 
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f ground^ and even here one was able to distin- 
guish the undying temperament born of untraceable 
ancestry, How long I stayed at that window 
listening to the wild, untaught crying and laughing of 
the Hungarian gipsy niusic I know not^ but I was 
summoned to earth by the 6rst and last article of the 
Magyar creed^ — hospitality- With quaking limbs [ 
descended, to find a young Hungarian student who 
spoke English, and at once fear passed into joy. I 
was informed that a real Hungarian dinner had been 
prepared for me. Again fear arose, for I am a pagan 
mortal, and dislike variety— in food. Again my fears 
were dismissed, when I found that the national dishes 
were plainly prepared. Even in the cooking one may 
discover some national traits. If you want real 
national dishes, you must go to Szeged, What a 
revelation that first dinner in Hungary was to me !— ^the 
curious and then unpronounceable names, not to say 
the ingenious treatment of meats and vegetables. We 
had " gulyas,** a sort of meat stew well seasoned with 
** paprika," and " toUottkiposzta," a mixture of meat, 
rice, and spices, minced and rolled up in a cabbage leaf, 
quite a tasty dish. But what 1 most enjoyed, perhaps 

^ because it caused me the pleasantest recollections, wa^ 
a weird .something bearing the name of *' csorge-fdnk/' 
a species of baked fritters with which was served some 

_ preserve, 

p What 1 remember least of all was the wine. Suffice 
that it was golden-hued and plentifuL It was the 

-early autumn, and after dinnt-T we all went out into 

f the night. What marvellous nights the T^tra region 
provides I The feeling was so uncommon, so un- 
expected. It was something more than mere 
mountains and plains. What a cynic the man was 
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who said that anticipation was the forerunner ot 

disappointment ! The stillness of the place enthralled 
me; I became awe-strickeii» and my cigarette fell from 
my hand, as if ashamed to be alight. This is just how 
one feels at night amongst the Carpathians. Even the 
trees had caught a fine idea of the Magyar spirit, for f 
seemed to hear them croon out snatches of some never 
to-be-forgotten national song. Here is something, at 
least, which is unconquerable, something beyond at! 
parliaments and all kings ; it is the heritag:e of 
nationality, the birthright of the Magyar nation. Few 
of the people so far North are pure Magyar — they are 
German. Slovdk, and Ruthenlan, but my host was a 
** tiszta Magyar " ; but there, under the gaunt shadow 
of the mountains, he distinctly evidenced his race. 
The Magyar h superstitious. It was the Tree-Spirit 
which disturbed him, for he beheld the lighted fires on 
the marshes and shuddered. Mine eyes were closed 
that I could not see. They told me a few days after ■ 
that they still worshipped the sun in this lonely region, 
and that even good Catholics will cross themselves 
when a shadow passes athwart the sunshine. In the 
morning I searched in vain for some trace of glaciat 
formation on the Magas Tdtra. It was not a 
disappointment, for the compensations of my environ- J 
ment were too many to admit of that It is like, yet 
unlike some parts of the Tyro^^ and when snowbound 
in the winter equal to the best. But that subtle ■ 
something you instantly perceive at Tdtra Lomnitz is 
wanting both in Bavaria and Switzerland. Language' 
undoubtedly has something to do with this. Both 
Magyar and Slovak seem to blend more harmoniously 
with the wild scenery than guttural German* The 
sense of inactivity, the absence of strenuousness, and 
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the presence of a patriotic acquiescence were all 
adjuncts to the elusive compound I describe as the 
Magyar spirit Psychic forces unleashed abound 
here. There is no feeling of township, no hustling 
pedestrianism, no violating sound save that of the 
village smithy. 

Tdtra Lomnitz, therefore, is not for those who cannot 
endure being without the noisy emblems of modern 
civilisation. You may hunt, walk, climbt fish, drive, 
more than these are not promised. But I have 
written too hastily : there is a race meeting, in summer, 
tennis courts, and soon will be a golf ground, whilst 
winter brings its full meed of outdoor sports. It is the 
beauty and grandeur of the situation which appeals 
and which endures* Driving back from Lake Csorba, 
which lies 1387 metres above the sea-level, one may 
often catch a glimpse of some furry animal capable of 
quickening the pulse of the hunter. Within a few 
miles of Titra Lomnitz a fine chamois shot across 
our path one night, disturbed doubtless by some 
adventurous, intrepid wanderer, whilst those who 
penetrate the thicket may find bears, boars, foxes, 
polecats, and stags. Nature is lavish with her gifts 
here. The drive from Tatra Lomnitz to Csorba along 
the Clotilde road is one of the finest in Hungary, 
When I took this drive for the first time^ I could not 
help feeling, as I looked down at the huge unpeopled 
plain below, with an occasional village huddled 
together as if for protection and warmth, what a 
terrible place it might prove for moving armies of men, 
what a battkfield it would make. On the other side^ 
the mountains grim and sometimes forbidding act as a 
protector. Superstition may exist, but certainly not 
fear- I was surprised to find the roads so good, for I 
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had been told that in 1848 only 376 geographical 
miles of made-up roads existed in the whole country. 
To-day, both for driving and motoring, the main road, 
particularly the road from Debreczcn to Roumania, is 
during the dry season as good as any of the best 
motoring roads in France. In Hungary, people rather 
than places are of more interest. The virtues of the 
Carpathian region arc inexhaustible from a Nature 
point of view, it is true, but the value of these is 
enhanced by man in his mystifying moods and 
costumes. It is the home of the SlovAk. To-day it 
seems as if this portion of the Hungarian irreconcilables 
were to be immortalised by the misguided but powerful 
pen of Bjornson. With no genuine grievance against 
the Hungarians, this dour, hardy race are continually 
being stirred into animosity to-day by wayward priests 
again st Magyar rule. You see in their cold clear 
eyes the spirit of revolt, and when you get to know 
them you hear the rumblings of a growing discontent. 
These descendants of the Moravians stand out in 
remarkable contrast with the picturesque district in 
which they live* The imprint of poverty lies heavily 
upon them. The memory of one of these sorrowing 
souls I shall e\'er carry with me. He stood at the end 
of the bridge which leads from the more pretentious 
Kassa-Oderhcrg line to the circuitous Cog-wheel railway 
connecting Csorba with Csorba-to* With an alimost 
reverential bow he wished me "dobra jutra" his 
female companion Joining him in the salutation. In 
appearance he resembled one on priestly errand bent. 
His hat was a picture, and he himself a perfect study 
in black and white. All the slowness of his race 
seemed to envelop him. Beside him, upon which a 
tiny child rested, were two parcels^ one a box of strange 
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and ambiguous workmanship, the other a long canvas 
bag such as soldiers carry. These formed a fitting 
base to such a column of human fecKng. For some 
moments I stood and watched this group, for I felt 
something: of the pathos of departure. Then a 
mountain mist like a huge mantle gradually covered 
allj and a slow sweep of the arm over the entire 
country indicated the sense of farewell. Rising higher 
and higher into the mountain region, I heard the low 
wail of the emigrant as he sang that last terrible song 
of departure. No one seemed disturbed save myself. 
But the song of the peasant returned, and with the 
song came another glimpse and a tasting one of the 
wanderer. Slovak songs are full of tears. 

The Sloviks have Uttle or no independent history, 
have striven for no renown, but are as an American 
writer described them, *' the stepchildren of fortune," 
Let me give you just a glimpse of a Slovdk village. 
One of its distinguishing features is a brook, which 
invariably runs as a dividing line through its irregular 
and uneven street. At first sight it would seem that 
the population was composed of gee^ and women, 
for I scarcely remember ever passing through a village 
where I did not find a group of women knee-deep in 
the brook, pounding clothes out of shape, but into 
some degree of cleanliness. If you need a more 
complete picturc> bring in some willows, and a 
waggoner contentedly watching his horse drink from 
the brook prior to driving through the shallow stream, 
with a horde of children, none too clean, gazing at 
all from a rickety foot-bridge. Such is a Slovak 
village. Outside most of these villages in the 
Carpathian region one m^y find a gipsy settlement, 
with all the essential accompaniments of dirt and 
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beggary. In life the element of contrast counts for 
a great deal. Contrast, for instance, the hovels of 
these Romany wanderers outside the village with 
the long, low houses ranged so evenly by the Slovaks. 
Peep inside, and you will find the walls hung with gay- 
flowered pottery, relics many of them of an old home 
art-industry now obsolete. What piles of white square 
pillows ; and what a feather bed ! No fewer than six- 
teen geese have been sacrificed to supply that bed. 
In one corner stands a sewing-machinCj never idle in 
the winter ; whilst many houses boast of a loom. 
Characteristic ornaments are rare, but one struck me 
as unique. Hanging over the table I observed an 
object of decoration and interest, formed of a blown 
egg-shell, to which was added a tail and wings of 
coloured pleated paper. This is supposed to represent 
a dovCj and symbolises the Holy Ghost. 

There is also a picturesqueness about the garb of 
the men which reminds one of comic opera, But 
behind all the eccentricities of apparel, the archaic 
broad-brimmed black felt hat and enormous leathern 
belts of the men, and the marvellously embroidered 
garments of the women, one may easily discover the 
impress of a hardy race. The Slovak is by nature 
slow, wanting in initiative, inclined towards passivity, 
and constantly expecting either the gods or Parliament 
to do what is obviously the supreme duty of man, 
He is both sentimental and superstitious. The 
memory of another face that I saw at Csorba is 
always with me. The man belonged to that type 
which boasts of a long straight nose and lantern 
jaw, with bluish-grey eyes, and Sl^v light hair, never 
kept in order, but allowed to curl up menacingly 
above the collar; physically capable of the greatest 
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exertion, with features powerful without being unduly 
heav>% and a grace of movement perfectly consonant 
with unlimited strength. The women are equally 
hardy^ and seem imper\'ious to ail the extremes of 
heat and cold. For instance, in summer you may 
find the men wearing, without the slightest sign of 
discomfort, heavy sheepskin cloaks, whilst during the 
winter months they are able to work in the woods 
with just an ordinary cotton vest on. I met scores 
of men who only sleep on an average four hours a 
night for weeks at a time. Wandering down into 
Trencsdn, a royal free borough with just over 
/OOo inhabitants, one day, on my way I heard 
some of the finest singing it was possible for man 
to listen to. The hot sun drove me to a shady knoll, 
where I rested a while. Drawing from my pocket a 
volume of HazHtt's Essays^ 1 was soon so engrossed 
that I became oblivious of both time and place 
Suddenly the whole air rang with the richest of 
melodies, and the book fell from my hands, so amazed 
was I. Whence cometh this song? Rising for a 
moment that I might discover the position of the 
singers, I was surprised to find such rich harmony 
emerging from a group of Slovdk peasant harvesters, 
who, whilst continuing their labours, sang some of their 
wonderful folk-songs^ All the fields rang with music 
that stimmer morning. Trencsen and its environs is 
interesting. It was practically my introduction to 
ancient Hungary. There's a ** Lovers' Well/' dug in 
the rock some 95 fathoms deep, with a story attached 
to it. The legend has it that a young Turk of high 
rank approached the commander of the ancient keep 
which overlooks the town, and offered a large ransom 
for his loveU one, who was in captivity. Stephen 
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Zdpolyai, however, set the young Turk the task of 
diggitig a well through the solid rock, and this was 
to be the price of his loved one's release. For seven 
weary years he laboured before his work was finished, 
but on its completion Zdpolyai handed the industrious 
Turk his love. This is why it is called the " Lovers' 
Well.'* Quite near, only seven kilometres distant, is 
Trencs^n-Teplitz, famous for its warm medicinal 
springs* For centuries the nobility of Northern 
Hungary have found relief from bodily ailments 
here. 

Tradition rears its head proudly all round Tretics^n. 
There are the ruins of the old castle at Bellus, over- 
looking the Lednicz valley. It is satd that a powerful 
Hon once devastated and terrorised this peaceful valley ; 
so terrible was its power that a bribe of a huge portion 
of territory was offered to its slayer. In due season 
the good brave knight was founds and his family have 
lived in comfort ever since. Romance vies with romance 
along the road from Kottes6 to Hrics6. To get to this 
latter place one must needs pass througli Rovne, which 
is, I think, the longest village in Hungary. Hrics<5 
was once a notorious robbers* nest, and in the rarely 
visited subterranean dungeons one may still find 
chains, instruments of torture, and other emblems of 
the dark ages* Few visit this part of Hungary, and 
in some of the places they never remembered seeing 
an Englishman before. It is a tramping country, and 
most of the sights of interest have^ so to speak, to be 
dug out. It is impossible for the man with only a 
week's holiday to travel inland ; he must keep to the 
main routes, and be content with cosmopolitanism. 

In most of the villages I tramped throughv especially 
those with a distinct Slovik flavour about them, a dark 
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doud bangs over. Just a piece of the cloud was 
present when my dear old Slovak friend wished me 
good-morning at Csorba. Sometimes whole villages 
are mined by intemperance, sometimes by the poverty 
of the soil, sometimes by political discontent. Away 
in the North I found more intemperance than else- 
where. All the influences that appear to count for 
anything seem to favour intemperance. Yet these 
three devastating influences — drink, sterility, and 
politics — ^strong as they are in one direction, are 
unable to rob the Slovik of his passion for race and 
patriotism for a cause Stow peoples such as these, 
when once set moving, are most difficult to restrain. 
Drapite all that has been done by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and Dr. Daranyi in particular, on all 
sides one may still hear Vayonsky's pathetic song 
of the wandering Slovak — " Our native village docs 
not give bread to her cbiidren." Civilisation does not 
crowd the Sloviks^ but the meagreness of it is de* 
populating Slovikland. What a lot the world owes 
to woman for keeping alive the spirit of patriotism 1 
This is peculiarly true of the Slovik mother, for she 
is the patriotic dy nam ic force of her race. She 
remains behind in the old country whilst the man 
tests the capacity of the new land. Tenaciously she 
holds on to the old but tiresome life. A friend took 
me to sec a Slovak mother who twice had returned 
the passage-money her husband sent, preferring the 
drudgery and lack of recognition of the village to the 
civilising harmonies of towns in another hemisphere. 

One day 1 was attracted by a pathetic little picture 
on the platform of one of the wayside stations in the 
Carpathian district. It was a mother with her baby 
and her bundles. Vainly had the husband in America 
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pleaded for bis wife to come out to him ; but she loved 
the tiny village, and distrusted those whom she could 
not converse with. Finding every other scheme fail, 
the husband then cut off supplies, and the poor 
woman was forced into facing the long and difficult 
journey alone. The scene at that country station is 
Indescribable. Everybody was in tears. Even the 
railway officials could not withstand the atmosphere 
of sorrow departure invariably creates. I, too^ a mere 
idle spectator, plead guilty to a choking sensation 
of the throat. At last the train is ready to depart, 
and the poor broken mother stood at the doorway of 
the carriage. The priest, unmindful of punctuality, J 
rushed again to the woman, and with tear-stained " 
hands blessed her, then delivered an invocation to 
patriotism. The train slowly steamed out into what 
was, to most of those presentj the Great Beyond, 
Another soldier had left, another producer departed. 
More than 600,000 Slovaks have found their way 
to America. The Hungarians are now awakening 
to the need of retaining these units of national life, 
and steps are being taken to prevent the wholesale 
emigration of the last ten years. Remedial legislation 
is promised, special agricultural interest has commenced, 
and the ladies of Hungary have undertaken a campaign 
for the promotion of a real social life in those districts 
where drinking is abnormal. It would be a sin to 
remove from those quaint villages of the Carpathian 
slopes the picturesque figures of the Slovaks. There 
is a spirit, a pride of race^ and a patriotism of equal 
measure to that of the Magyars, and they arc to be 
captured and utilised by that generous recognition 
of right which predominant peoples invariably display 
to those committed to their charge. A new song 
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converse with us save in Latin, In the morning 
he allowed us to depart with such a sad look that 
we both felt uncomfortable for hours. Since this 
first experience I have never hesitated to appeal to a 
priest, whatever his religion, for either a bed or a meal. 
Victor Hugo wisely immortalised these quiet souts in 
whom is found the milk of human kindness, The use- 
fulness of Latin was thus evidenced for the first time. 

Taking the road which led away from the 
High Tdtra, we struck the beautiful valley of the 
Vdg< Every step we now took resounded with some 
old-time story of chivalry, and ever and anon we saw 
where those predatory Bohemian knights held their 
orgies. Legend heaped on legend. At Csejte I 
was told the story of Elizabeth Bdthory, consort of 
Francis Nadasdy, and sister to the King of Poland, 
in i6io< In the subterranean chambers of the castle 
here, it is said, Elizabeth, having been persuaded by 
an old witch that the secret of perennial youth was 
only to be achieved by bathing in human blood, 
struck her maid and killed her, then washed in her 
victim's blood, eventually caused to be killed no fewer 
than three hundred young girls in order to satisfy 
her superstition. The result was that she discovered 
the secret of perpetual imprisonment, for she was 
incarcerated there for life. A little farther on I 
caught a glimpse of Brunticz Castle, where the Jesuit 
Bohus composed " Hej Rak<5czy-Bercs(^nyt/' a famous 
military song of the Rak6czy period. Then, after 
looking at the fortress which Leopold I. constructed 
in 1665 as a protection against the Turks at Lipdtvir, 
1 longed for mountain air and quietude, so rode back 
to Tatra Lomnitz. The Tdtra a! ays restores me. 
To stand and look up at Gerlachfalva, the highest 
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peak of the Carpathian rao^, 2663 metres high, is 
to feel something of the majesty of nature in its 
rugged calm. From the top of Loranit/ peak one 
may on a clear day see as far as Cracow. Climbing 
is easy, guides good and plentiful, and the air pure 
and transparent. Spring in the Tatra is neither hot 
nor cold, the summer distinctly warm, whilst autumn 
and winter offer exceptional attractions. Before saying 
good-bye to my dear friends of the Carpathians, I was 
introduced to two delightful excursion haunts, and 
there encountered experiences of no common order 
One was an ice cavern, the other a raft ride. Both 
were of the novelty order, and I, ever curious to see all, 
succumbed to the invitation. It was a grand day, and 
the drive from Poprdd is one of the grandest in Hungary 
— ^just one of those driv^ which make a man silent. 
It seemed almost a desecration to talk save in a 
whisper. If I remember right, we passed through 
the wonderful Valley of Flowers and the uncom- 
promising looking village of Grenjcz, Another picture 
vividly fixed upon my memory was the enormous 
number of scantily clad gipsy children who at every 
turn of the road rushed out for small coins. Halting 
to rest the horses just before we reached Dobsina, 
I tried to collect a group of these sun-tanned dia- 
reputables in order to photograph them, and one 
little urchin, a perfect combination of dirt^ rags^ and 
mischief, I particularly wanted as a centrepiece, but 
the rage of the mother was so terrible and lasting 
that I was forced to abandon the idea. Thinking 
some evil would befall the tribe if the white man 
photographed them, she ran immediately and informed 
the entire army jf mothers, who came and snatched 
away with fierce gesticulations my group, much to 
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the annoyance of the unthinking children. Curiosity 
in these parts does not often supersede custom. 

Amid the beauty of the Dobsina ice cavern I forgot my 
failure of the morning. You have to take a somewhat 
circuitous walk before you arrive at the entrance, and 
once there you are soon in the immense hall. The 
cave itself has an area of S874 square metres. When 
the lights were turned on it resembled Aladdin's Fairy 
Hall, and one felt a child again in wonderment and 
surprise. There is an extraordinary variety of ice 
hangings and fantastic configurations. The following 
day 1 %vas promised a raft ride on the Dunajecz^ and 
the possibility of an exciting experience thrilled me. 
Leaving Szepes-Bifla in a carriage for Szepes-OfaJu, 
we practically passed through the Magura Mountains, 
then made for the Red-Cloister, after spending the 
night at Szepes-Ofalu. Curiously enough, the Duna* 
}ec2 flows from south to north. At Red-Cloister men 
awaited us with rafts formed of ho!lowed-out trees 
such as the district provides, in which were arranged 
seats of a most comfortable order. With a few pre- 
liminaries, we were off. My Polish friend at the bow 
was ably seconded by the Slovik in the stern, and 
between them they succeeded in giving us some 
exciting moments. How we rushed along^ until it 
seemed as if our frail barque had tired of control 
and was now determined to court disaster and in- 
dependence of movement. Yet every time we looked 
like getting a good wetting our phlegmatic steersman 
deftly turned the primitive coracle into safer waters. 
The swiftness of movement almost made one giddy, 
yet accidents are unknown here, so expert are the 
rafters. Any lover of speed, of rapid movement, must 
try this experiment. 
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ttfaBt,fiQganfingiuituTal beaut)', Hunpiry 
OCA is smpassed by itiAny countries. 
uj B uUy can 00c find the hUtoric^ poetic, 
BB9C of poopirs so peculiarly b[endin|* with 
e*s ^fts. and 90 redcdcnt of an elusive something' 
Firiucfa 1 nmst ever call the Mag>'v- sptrit One cannnt 
wander anDoogst tbe charms of the High T.itra aiul 
tDudi cwra m an inadcqaate form the life of the peiipio 
in that region vitbout being deeply imprcs^cti by the 
yranung for freedom — ft ytArnln^ fostorcU 
: inaBtAli oo, wov^n into the tissue of a thoiiiiRntI 
[dreams, aboandii^ in song, surcharged with truni, 
by literature and history^ yet practical in lt« 
■iity, and as pervasive as natiuiiality. No 
is forgotten. In Hungary names and dAtot Itw 
in the memory ex'cn of the inadequately educated. 
Bound by ties unseen, linked by chnlnii hammervil 
in sorrow, the Mag>'ar nation lives and movea— fluwly. 
It may be — toiA-ard that day^ the day of the mlnur 
nations. 

With heartfelt regrets I left the Tdtra for the men 
of the plains, and the larger centres of national 
activity. 



CHAPTER IV 



WHERE THE MAGYAR REIGNS 



"Tht shades or night have fallen o'er the low plains."— Poushkih 



THE traveller from Berlin to Budapest cannot avoid 
Kassa. It was night when I entered Kassa, and 
political demonstrations rendered an otherwise uncom- 
monly quiet town unusually turbulent There was 
little to be seen at such an hour, but I realised the 
" stone age " was not over, and sought the comparative 
peace of a barber's shop, Hungarian barbers are good, 
and in the country places inexpensive. Both are a 
consolation to the man with a strenuous beard and a 
meagre purse. This, of course, is true of England— in 
a few places. In Hungary you must first learn the 
quarteriags of the knight of the lather ere you meet him. 
Outside the shop stands not the variegated pole which 
was the envy of my youth in England, but two golden 
coloured discs, like abandoned plates hanging in mid air, 
as if to tempt the accuracyof the schoolboy and the agility 
of the midnight youth. In a foreign town the barber 
is usually the first man I seek acquaintance with, and, 
as a rule, he is better informed than the evening papers 
and just as reliable. In Kassa the Hungarians are the 
dominant race, and you are not long before you realise 
this. There is a comparatively busy air about the place, 
for the railway activities which centre there bring into 
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the place the spirit of progress from the outer world. 
Kassa owes much to this factor. In a Western sense 
it is, however, only in its infancy, though in a few 
years it will be found in long clothes. After leaving 
the comfortable hotels in the TAtra. it is rather dis- 
agreeable to put up at the inns the town provides, 
lacking as they are in all those little conveniences 
which an Englishman calls necessary. It is not luxury 
that one demands, but English necessity. Too often 
we expect too much, and always forget that it is we 
who are the foreigners. Hungarians love heat, closed 
windows^ smoke-filled rooms. We English love air, 
exercise, open windows, plenty of water and large 
towels. Many a time I've been nearly roasted in a 
railway carriage when travelling with Hungarians, who 
feared a draught even in summer. It is true that the 
night air is very deceptive in Hungary, and several 
times I have paid the penalty of my indiscretion ; but 
to be smothered with bed-clothes in summer, or not 
allowed to open the window when travelling, is indeed 
a custom difficult to reconcile oneself to. 

Never ask for tea in Hungary, save where you know 
they have been taught how to make it. To put a little 
cheap tea into a cold teapot, then pour over it some 
water which has never reached boiling point, is the 
conception of tea-making many have arrived at. At 
Kassa, mine was so weak it could hardly get out of 
the spout. I am sure, however, all these things which 
the insular, prejudiced English dote upon will soon 
be found in Kassa, so keen are its inhabitants and so 
complete its progress. Until I visited Kassa it had 
never interested me, Budapest, Debreczen, and Tran- 
sylvania were something more than mere names on a 
map to me, they were historical centres I longed to 
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explore, they were influences reaching out into Western 
civilisation ; but Ka^sa was a new spot for research, 
an unknown quantity. The ^owth and development 
of the town is not without its history. History is often 
silent or scant regarding its past, but it is clear that 
Kassa was known as far back as Gdza I. In the 
fourteenth century the city sprang into some measure 
of importance as a "frontier-town/' and became a 
royal free city. And a century later^ owing to a 
continued increase of privileges and the expansion of 
its strongholdsj it assumed the leadership of all Northern 
royal free cities, and became at the same time the 
capital of Hungary. Around it raged a series of con- 
flicts prior to the battle of Mohdcs, which added to its 
renown and stimulated its growth. Sympathy, ever a 
variable quantity, at one time flowed out generously to 
the Habsburgs, and Kassa became one of the most 
reliable towns. An attack upon the Church, by 
Belgiojoso and Stephan Bocskay, won them over to the 
Magyar cause. It was the turning-point in its history, 
and ever since Kassa has been identified with the 
successes and failures of the Magyars, Bocskay 
directed his big campaign from Kassa, and, after 
concluding peace with Vienna, he returned and died 
at Kassa. Bethlcn G^bor also played a great part 
in the history of the city. But after the death of 
George Rik6czy I., Kassa passed into the exclusive 
possession of the Hungarian kings, and the influence 
of the Transylvanian princes vanished. Both Thakoly 
and Francis Rakdczy IL and those who followed them 
attempted to woo and win the Kassans, but failed. 
Then following the Feace of Szatmdr came a fading 
away of the military glory of the town^ which was not 
revived until the fateful Revolution of 1848* 
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Despite continued struggles, the city boasts of the 
finest Gothic cathedral and the oldest playhouse in 
Hungary. The former pleased me immensely. It 
was so encouraging to see something Gothic, after 
gating for w^ks at ruined castles and Slovak cottages, 
The play that Gothic always gives to the imaginative 
faculties, the spirit of ages it bears, and its variety, 
came as a panacea, so that life again became bearable. 
Inside the Cathedral 1 felt nearer home. The architect 
was one named Villard d'Honnecourt, a Frenchman. 
It was ever the aim of the great Matthias to secure 
the best available men for his work, and undoubtedly 
the Cathedral is magnificent One never feels alone 
there. It is not so targe and so pillared and aisled 
that man loses his identity therein. In a land where 
magnificent churches are scarce it stands out royally, 
though its merits alone justify the position it occupies. 
There is a superb piece of filigree work by Stephen 
Crom, standing 66 feet high and forming a canopied 
tabernacle. This was probably e^tecuted in 1472* 
The altar pictures, forty-eight in number, are Early 
German, and said to be by Wohlgemut. One must 
also take notice of the fifteenth-century frescoes in the 
walls of the SS. Stephen and John chapels. There is 
nothing really great about them, but in a country which 
by reason of its continually being kept in the battlefield^ 
and thus unable to cultivate or store any of the arts 
and emblems of peace» it is interesting to fully note 
what really may be found. Both the choir and stair- 
case date from King Matthias. Apart from the Cathedral, 
Kassa has few monuments of general interest to show — 
churches galore, Franciscan, Dominican, Reformed, 
all evidences of the life that was, as well as of the 
life to come. 
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The Kassa of to-day rears its head ambitiously. It 
is socialj political, cultural^ and commercial. Possi- 
bilities simply swann in upon one. When I first 
visited Kassa, only a few^ — ^a very few— spoke English. M 
Now» thanks to the energy of Madame Horthy, many ' 
are able to converse, to say nothing of reading and 
writing in English. For some time I found it diflFicult 
to account for such a keen economic sense so far Norths 
and though attributing much to the railway, it must 
not be forgotten that during the one hundred and fifty 
years of Turkish occupation the development of 
economic life and civilisation was practically nothings 
and the spirit of industry was only kept alive by 
taking refuge in the towns of Upper Hungary. This 
is also true of art. Little is left of the monuments of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century in their original 
statCf and the little that is left may be found in the 
North. Apart from the institutions common to all 
towns, one has gained more than local notoriety. In 
Kassa — that is^ within easy distance of the centre of the 
town — is one of those industrial institutions for young 
criminals which, by reason of its success, has made 
Hungary famous. It may safely be said that the police, 
magistrates, judges, and prison authorities, having 
passed beyond the theory of mere vengeance as a I 
legitimate social function, even yet scarcely realise the " 
emptiness and absurdity of administering the criminal 
law on a theory of retribution or punishment, and 
the weakness and futility of that plausible last refuge 
— deterrence. Hungary in this respect has its own 
standards, and therefore its unique institutions. The 
Hungarian State regards itself as responsible for all 
" abandoned " infants and children, and the term is 
applied liberally, so that no child is called upon to 
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sailer few the misdoings of its psu^nts. There is no 
idea of "stannping out " crioie, but what is assailed is 
the tendency. In Kassa the spaciousness of the place 
makes its appeal to the juvenile consciousness. Thev« 
is an entire absence of anything resembling a house of 
detention. It is the sanatorium idea. They are ill^ 
and must wait and be cured. Residents in the colony 
are not called prisoners, but boarders^ and they are 
grouped in families. In the boys' home each head of a 
family has twenty- four foster-children to father^ and he 
has constantly to exercise the duties of a parent toward 
them, teaching them to be forbearing, kind, and courteous 
to each other. The success of the experiment is unpre- 
cedented. In the thirteen State infant institutions in 
1903 there were 16,660 children distributed into 466 
colonies, where children of tender age are cared for and 
trained. We have nothing in England comparable with 
this system, and have much to learn from it. 

Two things in the family life struck me as in- 
valuable — the d^ly use of the tooth-brush and the 
neat folding of clothes every night. The children are 
all classified according to behaviour and age, and the 
distinguishing marks of the diflerent clans or families 
is to be found in a pretty badge, or by the colour 
of the dress. Religious instruct ion is regular and 
simple. Everything is done to render the life of the 
child not penal, but pleasant. They have their games, 
bands, and swimming school, and may even visit their 
parents occasionally. The educational scheme is a 
laudable one, for the main idea is the rearing of good 
citizens, by creating pleasure in work, and teaching 
some remunerative employment In the workshops 
the most up-to-date machinery and methods are 
employed. The boys at Kassa are allowed to earn 
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wages, thus stimulating diligence and engendering 
thrift. There are moments^ 1 was told^ when a strange 
waywardness will come over a boy^ and when the 
position renders it impossible for him to be allowed 
to continue violating the rules of the family. For 
such as these, and the cases are remarkably infrequent, 
a scale of reprimands has been arranged. 1 ii the 
official book for 1905 I found the following system 
and scale of reprimands : — 

(a) Private admonition. 

(if) Reprimand in the presence of the family to 
which the offender belongs. 

(c) Mcab to be taken apart from others, and no 

amusements allowed, 

(d) Loss of distinctions which may have been 

gained, and of special favours, such as the 
right to receive visits, write letters, and to 
walk outside the bounds. 
{i) Meals of a less varied character than usualj 

to be taken at a separate table. 
(/^ Banishment from the family, and enrolment 

in one of lower class. 
(£■) Complete isolation from the other inmates. 
(A) Expulsion from the establishment, and con- 
signment to prison. 
This is surely an object lesson for advocates of 
corporal punishment No patient is sent for a specific 
or fixed term, the virility of the disease and the M 
success of the treatment only to be the determining ■ 
features of their stay, with this limitation^ that none 
can be detained after arriving at their twentieth year. 
In one of the suburbs of Budapest a similar institution 
exists for girls, and it is equally successful. 

In the Museum, which is supposed to be of 
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exccptioDal mteiest, little of surpassing value was 
Ibond, many of the 50.000 curiosities being of too 
local a nature to admit of description. Perhaps the 
most valuable collection is that of ancient coins. 
Schools aboood^ and official residences proclaim its 
dtgni^ and Importance as a cit>'. I found fevvt:r Jews 
and more Slovaks than I expected. What a iitudy 
in cobbles the roads aj^! — and driving after Ji time 
becomes painful. Of^en 1 sat and wondered how 
those strange-looking vehicles drawn by such lean 
horses stood the unevenness of the Kassji streets. 
Harness even now is often a catlection of assorted 
string and leather. Frimitive carls^ primitive drivers, 
and primitive horses, what rich objects for the painter I 
It Ls obviously not a writer's land» but an artist's. How 
ajnazing also that sucli a collection of colours should 
be found upon one person without fighting! Some 
prominent person in Hungary must be found to 
promote a society for the preservation of national 
costumes. How much Hungary would lose if clad in 
regulation black and white! Away in the North, 
surrounded by much that even yet must be styled 
primitive, one longed for art, for literature, but one 
felt remarkably close to the distant past. Though 
the grand and majestically expressive Magyar tongue 
was heard, I felt that I had not yet reached the real 
Magyar impregnated atmosphere — that I, liUc them, 
must push on to the heart of things and there abide 
a while. This much must be said for the railway 
accommodation, that it is cheap and good. 

The day that I selected to visit Tokay for the first 
time was one of the hottest the August of that year 
had provided. Travelling was unbearable even witli an 
English crowd near one. To talk almost scorched 
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one's tongue. I remember one such day in Egypt 
It Is a little off the beaten track from Kassa to 
Debreczen, but it was the obvious thing to do to 
have a peep at the vineyards of Tokay. I remember 
even now the sensation of being called at a monkish 
hour : even then everything and everybody seemed to 
have been awake hours — ^just one of those days one 
is called upon to eat two breakfasts. There were 
several Hungarians on the train who spoke English, 
and the tales they told of the wine we were going to 
drink simply added to the thirst which commenced 
soon after eight in the morning, and which continued 
until Debreczen was reached at midnight. Then, it 
was too hot to doubt or even question their opinion ; 
now, on deliberate reflection, it would be unfair. Tokay 
as a town is nothing, but Tokay as a wine is every- 
thing, I recall everything — the crowd at the station, 
the flag-bedecked streets, the banquet, the speeches, 
the wine— and the white dust I can even remember 
an unpremeditated hiccough. Twice that day 1 
thanked the forces of war that resulted in Rdk6czy II. 
concentrating his influence on the Hegyalja district* 
Much, I learnt that day, was due to this illustrious 
Prince of Transylvania for making renowned the 
golden juice of Tokay. It became then and has 
remained the '* wine of kings and king of wines." 
This is no national conceit, but a unanimous foreign 
opinion* At the Council of Trent, Pope Pius iv, was 
presented with a small barrel of the Tdlya vintage 
by the Bishop of Zdgrdb, George Draskovich, as the 
most costly gift he could give. His Holiness on 
tasting it exclaimed, with unaccustomed generosity of 
speech, " Summum Pontiflcem talia vina decent," or, 
'* Suck wines are fit for the highest Pontiff." 
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Tokay as a wine-growing area is a very small one. 
The output is scant and imitations are many. One 
may almost stand on a hill and see the entire Tokay 
wine district- A tiny mountain range, a few assiduous, 
patient workers, and here you have the producing spot 
of that famous wine which the poet affirms is " gold 
become liquid." They say that the district was 
probably first planted by Italians, who brought over 
slips during the time of Louis the Great. Dryness 
is the chief characteristic of the climate in this district 
The summer is very warm, and the winter cold, with 
hurricane winds. In the spring it is cool in the 
beginning, and dry, passing in May without any 
transition period into warmth. The beginning of 
autumn is damp, but as the month proceeds the days 
become dry, fine, and long. Spring frosts, I was told, 
injure only those vineyards which lie on the plain, 
whilst the best vineyards are to be found at a height 
of 150-190 metres above the level of the Adriatic, 
Naturally I had many opportunities of tasting the 
best that Tokay could produce, therefore can testify 
that there's nothing on earth to equal it Its quali- 
ties as a medicine are only now being recognised, 
though Max Wirth wrote as far back as 1885 that 
" Tokay Ausbruch has throughout Europe won the 
name of the King of Wines, and is held to be the 
Crown of Wines for convalescents and those decrepit 
With age," Tokay, however, has to be approached at 
the right angle to be appreciated. A good appetite 
is not sufficient. You must be one who does not 
take wine just for your stomach's sake, but able to 
approach it artistically. There is a right and a wrong 
feeling with which to approach wine. He who heeds 
not the bouquet and is blind to the rich colour will 
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never have the imagination stimulated, and on such a 
person Tokay is wasted, A legend tells of a monastery 
containing a cave in which the noblest growth of 
Tokay was stored. The custodian was never permitted 
to approach the cave save in the most courtly garb, 
bearing in his hand a silver candlestick. Such was 
its effect upon an ag^d friend of mine^ a timorous 
soul in his bravest moment, that after tasting some of 
this delectable nectar he felt constrained to deliver in 
an alien tongue a powerful oration on the value of 
a revolution. But its medicinal qualities are as 
numerous and more efficacious than those unsuspecting 
article advertisements that so often lead us astray in 
the English newspapers. In the Tokay wine district 
something of the generosity of the wine has entered 
into the character of the people^ and everything seems 
to blend harmoniously. A rich owner of vineyards 
entertained me at tea, and the sensation of witnessing 
two stout-limbed servants bear upon their shoulders a 
tray laden with the choicest of grapes, rich and lustrous, 
for our dessert, led me to determine upon a neglect of 
everything save Tokay grapes, Alas ! evening shadows 
drove me away, and to undergo a most painful 
experience. A slow, tired train, crowded with jaded 
travellers, the evening air stifling, whilst as if to crown 
events fitly the whole lighting system gave out, and 
the long journey to Debreczen was undertaken in the 
dark. Only an hour late. Everybody irritable and 
impatient. No Tokay. But it was Debreczen, the 
" City of the Magyars," the Protestant Rome. 
Curiously enough, both the first and the last occasion 
upon which 1 visited Debreczen I arrived after mid- 
night I never advise anybody now to attempt to go 
from Kassa to Debreczen md Tokay in a day. Ona 
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however, you are in Debreczen, and drive down the 
wide street to the hotel, you fee] something of what 
poets have sung — a peculiar sense of abidingness, of 
largeness, of expanse, and of rest. From over the 
great plain, immense and fertile, this feeling steals. 
Here again mere monuments cease to attract you. 
Long, dwarfed - looking streets ; the usual lar^ 
square ; an abundance of coflee-houses ; good shopSf 
and yon have the whole town. In Hung;ary one 
soon grows accustomed to the dead level of the houses, 
the almost German regularity and uniformity of the 
towns. Life is never to be found within the waUs of 
such as these, but in the one principal thoroughfare^ along 
which passes the restless activity of a pleasure-loving race. 
Debreczen with its 75,000 inhabitants strikes quite 
a different note to Kassa. When, however, I think 
of what we in England are able to do with so many 
thousands of people, and what a town wc make of 
it, I sit and wonder at Magyar content Whilst there 
is so much missing apparently, so many possJbslitie,s 
not utilised, there is a collectivity about the place 
which we don't possess in England. They are 
Hungarians. The concerns of the great, outside, 
troublous world do not concern these hardy agri- 
culturalists: it is only the Alflvld and Hungary 
for them» and it sufficeth, Dcbreczcn's part in the 
Revolution of J 84S was a noble one. But I love 
Debreczen because of its Petcifi associations — Fetofi, 
the greatest literary genius Hungary ever had. The 
poet always seemed to have been suffering there. 
Listen as he sings : — 

•* Oh, Debreaen ! 

When I TPcall lliM ! 

Much I suHered wiUiin ihy wMs ; 
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Vet notwilhsuuidlng, 

II is a pleasure 

For mc to icaill thee. — 

Papist I am oot» 

Vet I did Fast and fasted long. 

'Tis good that a. man's teeth are bone, 

Tis a. wise ordinince df heaven," 

Age makes few calls upon one here; one is near] 
to moving events and men. In the very centre ofj 
the square stands the Protestant church, which everyl 
Magyar points out to the visitor as the spot where 
Louis Kossuth proclaimed from the pulpit on April 
14, 1S49, the separation of Hungary from Austria 
and the deposition of the Habsburg House. Every ■ 
time they recall the event even the eyes of the young 
flash strangely, as if remembering past wrongs. Quite 
near to the church another Hungarian poet is im- ■ 
mortalised- — in bronze. In the eighteenth century, 
Debreczen was the latest town in Hungary, and in 
this village - town stood a commodious but ugly 
building which to the passer-by appeared to be a 
barracks. Alas I how deceptive appearances are^ for 
the inmates wore long black togas, and it was none 
other than the famous College of the land. Here, 
amid so much external gloom, was educated one of 
the most extraordinary poets of his age, Michael ■ 
Csokonai. He was the finest lyrist of his time. A 
restless wanderer, Csokonai for many years delighted 
the heart and quickened the pulse. Nothing disturbed ■ 
his sense of nationality, though his poems show how 
keenly aware he was of the " ruling ideas and 
tendencies of his time." Rousseau's conception of 
solitude stirred him to his noblest poetic efforts. 
Professor Bebthy says of Csokonai : — 

" He sang his unhappy love in lyric songs, which, 
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with their tender sweetness, and the noble inwardness 
of their outbursts of sorrow, together with the fluent 
ease of their verse, made them our best amorous 
poetry up to the time of Vbrosmarty and Petbfi." 

Behind the church one may find Csokonai Place, 
and there remember that the poet died at thirty-two. 
In Dr. Rjedl's Hungarian Literature what was known 
a5 the "Arcadian Controversy" is dealt with, and 
it IS interesting as occurring after Csokonai's death, 
Kazinczy suggested as an epitaph to be engraved on 
the poet's tombstone the words ; " I, too, have been 
in Arcadia." The poet's fellow-townsmen, tlie worthy, 
matter-of-fact burgesses of Debreczen, did not know 
what it meant* They looked up the name " Arcadia " 
in Barth^lemy's popular Le Jtune AnacharstSt and 
there discovered the following statement: "In Arcadia 
there were excellent fields for the rearing of domestic 
animals, especially asses" Naturally they felt dis- 
mayed. What a theme this controversy would have 
J provided Csokonai with ! Debreczen had another son, 
who in the French wars achieved distinction as a 
soldier, and later as a man of letters. In all the 
writings of Michael Fa^ekas it is easy to distinguish 
I the influence of French literature gained in the wars. 
I On one occasion he was in a position to increase his 
' worldly store by pillage, but, entering the French 
L chateau, he found his way immediately to the library, 
selected a volume, and read for some time, eventually 
' leaving bootyless, after replacing the book on the 
I shelf. Of such stuff was Fa^ekas made. A monu- 
; ment to the gallant Honv<^ds who fell at the battle 
of Debreczen on August 2, i S49, recalls and re- 

B" " :. A dying lion an a pedestal of rock is a fit- 
symbol of the courage these home-bred soldiers 
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and to it one need not come armed. The Magyar 
is of medium stature, with a skull just above the 
middle size. His head is shorty and his face broad 
and inclined towards being oval, guided by a short 
nose and small eyes and ears. As a rule, the Magyar 
mouth is 6nely cut and the chin ovaU Strong and 
luxurious hair, and vigorous moustache, often well 
pointed, with a broad open forehead, and a chest 
denoting great physical endurance and strength. This 
will give some idea of the Magyar. Look at his 
broad palms and the short thumb I Watch him 
move ! Never but elegajitly, activity and strength 
harmonising grandly. But he rarely moves when he 
is able to sit, or walks when a ride is possible. In 
a measure he does lack energy, and this denotes 
little perseverance. He is easily discouraged. The 
Magyar character is a strange compound of habitual 
passivity and melanchuly, and great susceptibility 
to excitement. His step is slow, countenance pensive, 
address dignified and imposing — all qualities which 
may suddenly change and give place to an excited 
precipitation. The magnetism of his character results 
from the fact that he is a bundle of extremes. Never 
have I seen either an individual or a nation more 
wonderful in success. You see the character of the 
Magyar emerging from every bar of Hungarian miusic. 
Patriotism in him is a fetish. To explain or describe 
him adequately is impossible. My dear old friend 
of the hills, how reposefully serious he was, and yet 
what pride of race he would suddenly fare up with ! 
In the "tiszta Magyar" there is nothing mean nor 
deceitful. His hospitality amounts lo a disease 
almost. But these noble souls of the plain, these 
peasant farmers, they are a perfect ccmpendium of 
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self-respect. It is true the Magyar is hot-tempered, 
and when he roars it is in no uncertain tones. Funda- 
mentally he IS serious, and to weep is to capture joy. 
There ts also a measure of conservatism about him. 
He dislikes change, and is averse to new conceptionSp 
ideas, and methods. Though this is so, he will always 
give you a hearing, Naturally he is a partisan : men 
with such a compound nature cannot avoid it. One 
is always encountering Irish traits in the race. In 
judgment he is invariably right, and his apprehension 
quick. Capable or a huge amount of labour, he 
seems like the man who, though longing for work, 
was no sooner confronted with it than a peculiar 
inability to perform it seized him. " Any time except 
the present " is the motto of many in Hungary, Con- 
versation or pleasure first^ business afterwards^ is also 
carried to excess, save by the Jews. They reverse it. 
To avoid loving such a race is an impossibility. 
Generosity of nature, tenacity of friendship, combined 
with an enormous capacity for enjoyment, is a trinity 
of virtues which must make for happiness* But the 
race is changing. The movement towards industrial 
experiments progresses. In the nobility one may even 
sec the dawning of a desire for commerce. The 
influence of the Turk becomes less every year. 
Whatever may happen in the crowded cities, it seems 
an impossibility to change the character or tempera- 
ment of Hungary's phalanx of strength which b 
focussed upon the great plain. 

Debreczen is not only a Magyar stronghold, but 
the great Protestant headquarters. Here the language 
is spoken in its greatest purity. Nobly rearing its 
head is the Protestant College, the centre of interest 
in Egyhiz t^r, A marvellous library of 100,000 
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volumes is stored here, whilst some 2000 students still 
pursue their studies in law and theology. Mingling 
with the crowds of students one may see the inquiring 
sons of the plain and the heroes of Hortobigy. Let 
us visit the home of the latter. 




CHAPTER V 



ON THE GREAT PLAIN 



'* Down ihcrc on the ocean expanse af \hc lowluidd I UQ it home-, that 
U my world ; my soul ts like nn eagle freed from priwn, whca t behold 
the limiUess eipiin« of level countFy,"— PRrOpr 



THE poet was right How well he expressed in 
a single sentence all that I put into the last 
chapter ! Petofi sang as a Magyar feels. The pussta 
was hin rightful home, for there beats the great heart 
of the race. When first 1 visited Hortobdgy it was 
but to stand amazed, Just imagine the impression 
created by a consciousness of being on a vast plain 
300 square miles in area, the characteristics of 
which are immensity and the cattle froro a thousand 
hills. Its very treelessness strikes a silent note of 
appeal. You yearn for a something you are accus- 
tomed to, then when it is not forthcoming settle down 
cheerfully to the absences of the grassy plain, its quaint 
huts like oases, and those picturesque acacia groves. 
Lovers of magnificent sunrises must go to Hortobdgy 
whilst the Fata Morgana, which may frequently be 
seen on the pussta in July and August, adds again to 
its attractions. Amid such surroundings the people 
change only slowly, but they do change. In a 
measure the romantic element is disappearing from 
Hungarian life. On the pussta the poetic state is 
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keenly preserved. This prairie-like area is used 
principally for cattle grazing and horsebreeding. 
Yet it is not altogether beyond the sounds of ap- 
proaching civilisation. The lowing of the patient 
oxen, tlie howl and bark of the shepherds* dogs, the 
tinkling of the cattle bell, and the sharp crack of 
the Csik<is whip, all emblems of the pastoral life, 
often blend with the shrill whistle of the train. It 
is surprising, however, how much of the old-time spirit 
and life lurks on the plain. Many tales I was 
told of the Betydr-^virius (brigand spirit), for the 
puszta still has its szeg^y-le^t'nyek^ poor fellows whose 
manner of livelihood is not always explainable. Here 
again superstition is rife. My last visit to Hortobagy 
was on a 40 horse-power Mercedes. It was the 
afternoon of the first day's ride from Budapest, and, 
looking at the mileage table that 1 held in my hand, 
then at the sky, it resolved itself into a race with the 
light ; for Debreczen was the halting-place for the 
night Unhampered by speed regulations, we exceeded 
68 miles an hour; yet without any warning, and with 
no real conception of what had happened, we found 
ourselves landed high and dry right in the centre of 
the great plain, Never shall I foi^et the weird feeling 
which fell like a heavy mantle over all. Four hungry, 
tired souls stranded, and within 40 kilometres of 
Debreczen, On the pussta^ and helpless. Not a soul 
was to be seen, not a sound heard, and only a perfect 
network of tracks to completely baffle a stranger. To 
attempt to move farther without advice would have 
been madness. Lighting our head-lamps, we discovered 
that we were not so v^vy far from the habitation 
of man, Alas I how deceptive distances are here ! 
Leaving the car, I trudged over a field or so to what 
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I had imagined was a csdrda \ to my sorrow, I found 
it but a shadow of its former self, a vacated^ tumble- 
down mass of mud and sticks. The sense of quiet 
the place engendered was positively appalling. Once 
I thought I caught a glimpse of the Betydr-virfus^ that 
restless spirit of the Turpin order ; but it vanished, and 
again we were alone. Waiting, tiredly stretched out 
upon tlie ground, gradually preparing my mind for a 
bed on sweet mother earth, I caught the sound of 
horse's hoofs and apparently coming in our direction. 
Patiently did we await the approach of the csikds. 
Nearer and nearer drew the horse and its companion, 
but one was unable to distinguish the form of either. 
Suddenly the movement ceased and the man dis- 
mounted. I shouted. There was need in my every 
tone, and the answer reverberated with fear. Why 
did not the man advance? Not an inch farther would 
he come. I asked for advice, and the man, poor 
tremulous soul, asked if I was honest Calling to me 
to approach him, I did so lamp in hand, for the track 
was very uneven. As I drew nearer I caught sight 
of the typical Magyar* clad in white linen trousers, 
and a dark, reddish-brown, metal -buttoned dolman. 
How strangely he seemed to receive my story, how 
suspicious and inquisitive I My brain seemed to whirl 
with directions, yet supper and a bed depended upon 
my not forgetting the smallest detail. 

At last, having mentally pocketed the final instruc- 
tions, 1 stood awaiting an opportunity to thank him, 
when, evidencing his race, the man proceeded to 
describe the impression created in his mind by the 
adventure. With that freedom of expression common 
to the genuine Hungarian, he said that when he first 
beheld a light spreading itself over the plain, he 
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thought ft was but some esikSs amusing themselves 
before going home. But on approaching, the single 
light developed into two, and appeared to him as the 
firelit eyes of a strange mammoth beast of evil 
intent. This explained his dismounting. In less 
than two hours we were out of our misery for the 
day; for^ like an Indian, he knew all the side tracks 
with which the plain abounds, and Debreczen hove 
in sight. 

Such represents the difficulties a stranger must 
needs encounter when overtaken by night on the 
plain. Here the cowboy life flourishes to perfection. 
It is another world, ruled over by a kind of governor 
on behalf of the corporation of Debreczen. How 
wonderfully both Jokai and Mikszath have delineated 
the life here ! Step inside the csdrda and watch the 
boys eating their guiyds or making love to the hostess. 
In Hungary one must learn to make love; it is ex- 
pected. The hideg Angoi (cold English) are always 
assailed for their shortcomings in this direction, Take 
another picture. A horse has been borrowed, for the 
robber objects to the term " stolen." One of these 
ssegi'ny UgMyek having whirled his fifteen-metre lasso 
amongst the horses, gallops off with his booty, and 
when the poor csikds awakes, a fast receding speck is 
only to be seen on the horizon. Night again protects 
these highwaymen, and failing night the women-folk 
of the small inns. The spirit of Mexico abounds 
amongst the boys. A distinct code of honour pre- 
vails here. Treachery when discovered is rewarded. 
Fire issuing from the windows and doors of one of the 
small inns reveals the fact that the owner has been 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. I was 
told that the csikSs drive »way strange animals without 
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compunction, and at the first ofTensive word will kill 
a man, if the/i?^<?j be in their hands, " A fokos is an 
instrument with the head of a tomahawk, and may be 
used as a walking-stick : it is to the sseghty Ug^ny 
what the sword is to the soldier," Another custom 
is not without its interest Supposing a csikds under 
the influence of drink unconsciously betrays one of 
his comrades, no sooner has the alcoholic spell spent 
itself than he of his own accord goes to the court and 
submits to the punishment. Again, there is the love- 
duel. It sometimes happens that two men may fall 
in love with the same girl. Report hath it then that 
each go out into the terrible heat of the summer sun 
to fight a death-fight "Each needs a sure eye 
and a steady hand, for upon one throw of the lasso 
life or death may depend." The two best horses of 
the herd are selected, and each man, ever watchful, 
circles round and round awaiting his opportunity for 
the final throw. To the mere watcher the apparent 
unconcern of the combatants reveals much of character. 
Men who act like this make great soldiers. The 
hissing, the cruel hissing sound of the delivered lasso 
is heard, and in a second it falls on the neck of its 
victim, a cracking sound, a gurgle, then the brave 
soul falls. He has loved and lost. 

In winter the great plain is terrible alike in its 
loneliness as in its coldness. Then you see the csikds 
wrapped up in his unkempt sheepskin dozing around 
the camp fire. Water is scarce, the waterways are 
frozen. Wells— those characteristic Hungarian draw- 
wells — are distant, and when found, good old King Frost 
has often played havoc with the rope and the bucket 
Therefore your poor, kindly, isolated csikM is driven to 
the csdrda^ where he passes the long chill nights \^ 
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comparative warmth. But there are also shepherds who 
watch their flocks by day and night. They are of quite a 
different type to the csikos. The insignia of their office 
is not a Mrikas, but a crook-surmounted staff] It I 
was ever a leisurely occupation in all times that of 
tending sheep, and tlie hours are made to pass swiftly 
by means of carving and music. Originality of design 1 
is possible where the great world imitators move not 
nor have their being. The stick handles which these 
patient souls carve reveal a new mental world, and, 
crude and simple though they often are, they represent 
the aspirations and feelings of an unknown race in a 
form which amonnts to a masterpiece. Sit by the side 
of one of these men when he feels that he must play 
his tiUnk6, or flute. It is an education, yea more, a 
religious service. With closed eyes he sees pictures^ 
and in plaintive notes makes you feel what he has 
seen. You soon discover the ancestors of his actions. 
That village over the hills, the plastered cottage by the 
stream, the grey-haired parents, the maiden who jilted 
him, or the sweet soul who loved and died. A scant, 
restricted language that he speaks ; for a variety of 1 
words and phrases is not needed on the;>wir/(i, yet the " 
depth of human feeling he is able to draw from his 
shepherd's pipe is absorbing and enchanting. The 
man standing over him enwrapped in wonderment, 
with mind carried far away by the strange sounds, is 
the Gulyds, or cattleherd. There is something of the 
aristocrat about this man. He has a manner with 
him. At the csdrda he is found seated next the csikds. 
Once a year this strange and fascinating crowd troop 
into Debreczen to do their shopping, and a holiday 
indeed is made of the outing. Protestant Debreczen 
then wears a gay aspect, aud the sounds of 
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ilness mingle with those of barter, Magyarism in 
-elsis. Patriotism unbounded. In the distant past 
id the near present this marketing made Debreczen 
mous. Hungary's intelligence foregathered here. 1 
told that this market was the forlorn hope of the 
*^i^^g E^iris, *" She who had not become betrothed 
Ither at the ball at Mdd^ or at the parish fair of 
•A-j, could only hope for a husband at the famous 
ebreczen market." Let me recommend the 
Debreczen sausages, for there is no mystery con- 
cerning the quality of these. One of the greatest 
rk industries of the land flourishes here. To see the 
wn at its best one must be there when a fair is in 
Togress, These fairs usually last a fortnight, and 
take place four times a year. It is a pandemonium 
sometimes. Shouting hucksters, clattering crockery, 
merry unloosed tongues^ fiery gipsy music, and the 
hissing of the spit upon which turns the famous " gipsy 
roast," On such days experiences and impressions 
crowd in upon one. A snapping of whips and you 
may behold the "five-in-hand/' Here is another 
Debreczen speciality. Ribboned steeds draw a coachj 
from the top of which a portly figure, pipe in mouthy 
manipulates the reins and conveys visitors of distinction 
to and from the station. Inexhaustible are the native 
beauties this town produces. Its one outstanding 
feature is that it is pure Hungarian. Just as 1 was 
leaving for the wild beauty of Miramaros county, it 
was whispered in my ear that the first voluntary fire 
brigade in Europe was organised by the Protestant 
students of Debreczen. Though even now far from the 
West in many ways, Hungary has made contributions 
to civilisation which ought to be known. 

What a change it was from the rigid uniformity of 
6 
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Dcbreczen and the Alfuld to pass into that bewildering 
atmosphere of Mdramaros county! Ethnographical ■ 
combinations appear to thrive here — Ruthenians, \ 
Roumanians, Germans, Magyars, Gipsies, Slovaks, 
Armenians, and Jews. The train journey was not 
particularly interesting. But as a county it is fu!l of 
fascination. If you are in search of realJy exciting hunt 
ing experiences, the magnificent forests of Mdramaroi 
will supply any such need. Realj savage bears ma; 
be found here> and the lynx is often to be met. I was 
promised a sight of both these animals on their native 
heath, but for some reason or other neither of them 
could be induced to show their face the day I ventured 
out gun in hand. Perhaps it was wise, and for ffu 
certainly safer. It is a wild region. Art and literature 
never push very far out here. It may be that it is tog 
near the Ga!ician frontier. I made Maramaros Sziget, 
the county town, my headquarters. Living was good,.^ 
people were most kindly, and Baron Percnyi an ideal 
Lord Lieutenant and a charming host. Most towns 
of this order have something special to show. Here 1 
could see salt-mines. R<5nasz6k was a sweetly pretty 
little village not far from Mdramaros Sziget, and ■ 
situated well up on the mountains. On arrival a set^ 
of overalls was provided, together with a weird-shaped 
cap, and in a very few moments I was standing in 
the cage waiting to be lowered into the mine. 
The picture that met my view at the bottom wasJ 
astoundt ng. I f the visit to the ice-cavern had " 
produced a feeling of being in fairyland, this feeling 
was intensified a hundredfold by rushing scnsationaJ 
that flooded into my mind. Here was a spacious ' 
hall, all hewn out of the solid white salt rock. Its 
proportions were tremendous. From a raised platform 
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tniUtary band pounded out some strange aflTecttng 
r. It seemed all !ike another world. The marble, 
ystal-Hke formations, the expanse of whiteness, the 
strangely garbed folk that hovered near each group of 

■ workers, and the echoing vastness of the place, excited 
curiosity yet awed one. Strange tones of palpitating 
earnestness issued from a young priest who deigned to 
descend thus far into the depths. His companion, a 
lady of gentle birth and stately mien, heeded not the 
love-lurking sentences^ but with eye fixed upon an 
inscription was bent upon hearing the story of heroism 
the tablet represented — a simple mining martyr. 
Treading lightly, as if fearing to disturb the rich 
formations, a lake was reached, upon which stood a 
raftj from which a kindly pilot steered- I nto the 
briny deep — for it was both these — one threw stones, 
and the sound issuing from such an act was as of a 
hundred guns unloosed. Wonderful as were aU the 
sights and sounds mother earth disclosed that day^ 
there was none comparable with the view of greenness, 
of high mountains, fresh sweet air laden with the 
perfume of a hundred flowers, and the ineffable placidity 
of life, which greeted one when the b&rrovt^ed plumes 
were exchanged for kindlier garments. There is a 
disposition tn most people to see things that arc 
famous, and I am glad that I visited the R6naszt?k 
mines. Undoubtedly the working of these mines was 
commenced in prehistoric times. The mine is 1 14 
metres deep, and its annual output is 2O,O00 tons of 
pure salt and 10,000 tons of mixed salt. On the 
homeward journey, a begging monk, crucifix in hand, 

■ collected all my small coin. He was a picturesque 
figure, and seemed to be doing very well For the 
first time 1 met some of the real OI<lh types. There 
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was a regular ancient Briton look about the faces 
the men, and they were clad for the most part 
white. One of them had a kind of red waist-band, 
if to show man in two parts. His hair was such 
old-time poets cultivated, and musicians in these latter' 
days. And on his head he wore a hat which from. 
close observation one could tell was originally black 
colour. Its shape baffles me even now. His feet wer 
sandalled, and in such a manner that to unpractise 
feet walking would be an impossibility. Others flur 
across their shoulders mantles of sheepskin. The women^ 
folk wore more colour, but were not more picturesque 
They were cleanly-looking^ robust women, resplendent 
in a variety of |>etttcoats and a handsome sleeveless 
vest embroidered with elaborate designs, such as one, 
sees in no other country, this last article surmounted- 
and obtaining much by way of contrast — by a spotless!) 
white long-sleeved blouse. Even the men wore whittti 
petticoats* The Magyars used to contemptuously 
describe these as a people who let their shirts hang 
out. Hungary is prodigal with her hats, for never 
have I beheld such ambiguity before. If you would 
behold shapelessncss to perfection, gaze at an Olah hat. 
The time never seems to appear for discarding them, 
and their uses are legion. For another reason I shall 
always remember my initial visit to Miramaros Sziget. 
It was there that I first witnessed a Hungarian play. 
Jdnos Vih^Sj or " John the Hero," was written bya 
Fetofi, not for the stage^ however, but the poet gained 
much by its dramatisation. In a Hungarian company 
there are no sticks. True, the dramatic instinct is nod 
as deeply set as Iw Russia, but it is present always. 
Without understanding a single word, one may follow 
the story quite easily, Jdnos the sad-eyed shepherd, 
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pretty lluskEi the wicked stepmother^ Bagri the piper 
who tried to play Jinos into hope and good spifits, 
Jinos as a Hussar, the despairing Emperor, the slaying 
of the Turks, and the winning of Iluska. The music 
was sweetly pretty, and when, some months after, I saw 
this play again in Budapest with the famous Slovik 
actress Sarah Feddk as Iluska, my mind went back to 
the simpler men and maidens who performed at the 
country theatre. First impressions hang closely to 
onCj and one of the dearest is my first play in 
Hungary. 

In Mdramaros county some idea of the mineral 
variety Hungary abounds in may be gathered. Now 
a strong effort is being made to discover oil-fields, and 
once this becomes a working fact the sun of Hungary's 
prosperity will rise still higher. Agriculture also 
occupies the attention of many in the county, and 
timber is plentiful though apparently not exploited. 

Though a native of Nagy Szalonta, on the Alfold, 
it will not be out of keeping to introduce here John 
Arany, Hungary's greatest epic poet. In the summer 
before Queen Victoria came to the throne in England, 
an uneven company of players strolled into this Hltle 
Northern town of Mdramaros Sziget. As a profession 
acting was not regarded as exalted in those days. 
Occasionally it happened^ however, that one or more 
of the company would be of some good family. Even 
to-day a theatrical company is full of contrasts of 
birth and breeding, Arany was nineteen when he 
embarked upon the tour, and a pale-faced youth at 
that, with all the marks of "the student " about him. 
Debreczen had housed him and schooled him, his 
successes awakening pride in the heart of the professors 
there, when suddenly the black gown was discarded 
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for grease paints and masks. Poetry and art buraed 
within him a consuming fire, but Arany sooii discovered 
that the altar he desired to sacrifice himself upon was ■ 
not the stage. He was a born poet, for in the whole 
Alfold the people of S-ialonta have perhaps the 
greatest number of historical legends — of Toldi, 
the Turkish world, and of the Kurucz wars. There 
was tragedy and comedy in those trying days, when, 
seeking to express himself, or worship the muses, he 
was found copying the playbills and carrying them 
round to people's houses afterwards. See him 
struggling with torn, dilapidated scenery, master of 
the thunder, lamp-Hghter; then, when the curtain he 
had painted rang down on the final scene, and, when, 
the applause had faded away, gathering the warmet 
garments of the theatrical wardrobe, and the remains 
of the footlight candles, he was found night-watchman 
reading Horace, Awakening to the futility of all 
such acts before it was too late, and seized also with 
despondency, he wandered out every day into those 
marvellous pine forests on the banks of the Izat 
on the outskirts of Miramaros Sziget. Inspired by m 
a dream, he decided to return home, and, with a smalt 1 
loaf of bread and some bacon, he commenced the 
long tramp to the Alfold, Just before nightfall he 
encountered a number of carts carrying salt from 
Rdnasz^k, and he slept round the fire made by ■ 
the carters. Disappointed, tired, hungry, uncertain 
at every step as to the justification of his act» he 
persevered until Debreczen was reached. Often ne ■ 
was regarded as a tramp, an outcast. Seeking the 
mean streets, he feared meeting a schoolmate. 
Arriving home, his acquaintances scorned him, or 
met him with derision. His father had become 
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blind, and his mother, overjoyed at again beholding 
her boy, lived but a few weeks after his arrival. 
Triumph, however, was only delayed, and genius was 
not destroyed. All this struggle added to the great- 
ness of the man, and enhanced his contribution to 
literature. Arany created typical Magyar characters. 
" The chief features of his poetry are its realism and 
its pondering over the past It is remarkable that 
so much objectivity and sobriety should be blended 
with such strong and deep feeling." Me is best 
known by his T&ldi^ for it was perhaps " the first 
epic in which subject, language, and characters were 
all popular." It was full of colour and life; the old 
and time-worn expressions of the versifiers of his 
time were missing, and new figures captured the 
poetic sense. Lost Constitution is a satirical epic 
in hexameters, GyuUi termed him the Shakespeare 
of ballad. He does not declaim and discuss^ but 
stimulates imagination by employing it, and feeling 
through feeling. In his lyrics the same spirit enters. 
Arany trembles with more violent passion when he 
soars with his reflections into the highest regions of 
the human mind, as for instance in his Dante^ and 
gives a noble sublimity to his national feelings and 
sentiments in his S^hfuhiyi ode. His style had a 
fulness which lent itself to delivery, and this, combined 
with his fidelity of observation and uplifting ideas, 
made him a notable contributor to the language and 
character of the race. One of his ballads is called 
Tht Bards of IVaUs, but the significance is Hungarian 
though the subject is English, During the sad days 
of the Bae/i era in Hungarian politics, the poets were 
approached to compose an ode embodying the merits 
of the absolute monarch. Be it for ever written to 
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their credit, these stout sons of Hungary refused the 
enticing sums offered. The scorn with which Arany 
met the bribers is found in The Bards of WaUs. 
Of such metal as this Hungary's poets have been 
made. 

Never do 1 recall this first play in Mdramaros 
Sziget without conjuring up some vision of Arany. 
Strolling one morning into the big square in which 
)3 focussed much of the business and no little of the 
gaiety, I was simply astounded at the number of 
Galician Jews that hovered around like birds on a 
battlefield* Something always strikes me as unpleasant 
about these people^ with their long curls and dirt- 
bestrewed black garments, Few towns in Hungary 
can boast of a greater proportion of Jews than 
Miramaros Sziget. Besides these aliens were many 
Ruthenians. These must have arrived in Hungary 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
settled for some time in the north-eastern highlands* 
where they avoided the strenuous life. Quite a number 
of Germans have been absorbed by these people, 
whilst* on the other hand, many have become Magyars 
and Slovaks. In the south-west they were peculiarly 
sensitive to Magyar influences, and easily succumbed. 
The Ruthenian settlements are in Bics-Bodrog and 
Szer^m counties. These Ruthenians as a rule are 
short of stature, not given to great strength of body, 
fond of Gorn*brandy, and meagrely fed on potatoes 
and maize. Fond of their cattle, they live in wretched 
hovels with them. Poor» illiterate, but well-disposedj 
they excite one's pity, and seem to suffer from neglect 
This problem of the nationalities Hungary as the 
dominant partner is always being called upon to 
adjudicate. For months 1 struggled to obtain some 
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idea of the reasons adducible for such a comparatively 
small number of M^^yars. Assimilation was deterred 
by great national catastrophes and long and devastat- 
ing wars. Hungary was employed in waging war, 
rather than by generous methods attempting to in- 
corporate into herself the foreign elements which 
settled in her midst. What other country could have 
survived three hundred years of war with the Turks 
and a century and a half of Turkish occupation? Is 
it to be wondered at that the Eastern continually peeps 
out? The bulk of this fighting fell upon the Magyars, 
hence the depletions were more felt by them than by 
the other nationalities. Turkey has much to answer 
for. Nothing in history points to forcible Magyansa- 
tion. Tolerance often becomes a vice, and of this 
quality the M^yar race is well endowed. Truly 
there is but one nation, the Hungarian nation, a 
nation composed of not one but many races. As to 
tlie Jewish element, it was Charles Kelcti who ex- 
pressed himself thus : " By the mixture of the Magyar 
and the Jew our country will gain a race which the 
more it multiplies the more firmly we shall be assured 
as to the permanence of the country. If intelligence 
and force, capacity for labour and activity are united, 
those elements are mixed together for producing an 
honest, rich, and powerful nation to dwell in the land," 
Such a rainbow-hued group of nationalities must needs 
beget a distinct linguistic atmosphere and produce 
situations of extreme difficulty. The late Professor 
Patterson used to tell a story of being taken one day 
by one of the citizens of a certain town to dine with 
a friend of his. Of the languages of the country the 
gentleman who introduced him — and himself — spoke 
only German and Hungarian. There were, besidesj 




CHAPTER Vi 

BUDAPEST AND ART 

*' 'TIa the privilege of Art 

Thus to play its checrfal psjt, 

Man in Earth to acclimntr. 

And bend the exile to his faie.'*— Emkisoh 

LONG sojourning in the highlands of Hungary 
in a mecisure unfitted me for the journey from 
MAramaros Szigct to Budapest. Yet to it 1 came 
with a mind eager to receive its myriad impressions. 
Budapest has never reatly disappointed me. It is of 
towns, towny. Many things I have grown to dislike, 
but others to bve more. When I first arrived it 
struck me as better than I expected — and I had 
expected much. Now that I know the byways, and 
can unattended 6nd my way through its less frequented 
avenues of communication, it seems to need a Jess 
oratorical municipal council. Despite this national 
weakness, the city is j ustly styled Budapest the 
Beautiful. It is the capital, and forces are continually 
emanating from it which are but dimly realised in the 
districts I have already described. Here is much of 
the history, and all the machinery of the nation. 
When the first Englishman visited Budapest it is said 
that his interpreter was a Turk, for the Sick Man of 
the East held court at Buda. To-day the favourite 
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lan^age is English. No city in Europe has grown 
more rapidly than Budapest, and the impress of hurry 
is seen. It is interesting because it is so unlike other 
cities. No city that I know of has cleaner streets. 
With a population of 900,000, it is steadily rising to 
importance, and will ere long challenge the supremacy 
of Vienna as the only habitable spot in the Dual 
Monarchy* In area it covers about 20,000 hectares, 
an hectare being 2.471 acres. The history of this 
area fascinates one. From the period of the Avars 
and the Slavs you get the names Buda and Pest. 
In what is known to-day as Old Buda stood the 
ancient city of Ak-ink ; whilst in the second century 
after Christ the Roman city of Aquincum was founded, 
and it at one time occupied the same site in <5-Buda. 
This old city had varying fortunesj and was subjected 
to a multitude of rulers. The migration of peoples 
disturbed its stability, and it was governed in turn by 
Avars, Goths, Huns, and Slavs, History is silent 
concerning much of the past, but one thing is certain, 
that only when the Hungarians penetrated to Buda did 
any measure of progress exhibit itself. A monument 
at the foot of the Elizabeth Bridge points eloquently 
to an historical episode of this era* It is that of 
Gerard, Bishop of Csandd, who was precipitated from the 
Gell^rthegy into the Danube " by pagan Hungarians." 

As far back as i i 56 Buda boasted of a royal castle* 
What it was like I know not, but the royal palace 
which proudly rears its white walls from its magnificent 
situation to-day is unequalled in Europe. Alas ! the 
King Cometh not, Visitors are shown daily the 
gorgeous apartments where the Magyars expected 
Francis Joseph would spend much of his time. The 
ways of kings, like governments, are past finding out 
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Whilst the old palace at Buda was filled with gay 
courtiers, and the songs of revelry were beard in the 
twelfth century, and sombre - hued monks with 
clasped hands and upcast eyes walked in the priory 
gardens, Pest was assuming commercial proportions^ 
though by means of a large Bulgarian population. 
In 1241 the Tartars overthrew everything that had 
been built, and a year later Buda shared the fate 
of Pest. Some eight years later, Buda, then of real 
importance, possessed a military governor. Curiously 
enough, the first Parliament met in 1 2S6 on the 
Rikosmexo, near Pest. This is a landmark. Follow- 
ing the decease of Louis the Great, the two cities^ 
jealous perhaps of the importance of the one and the 
prosperity of the other, commenced a series of quarrels 
which fortunately did not end seriously. Sigismund's 
sympathies went out to Pest, seeing that, being 
commercial, it was able to lend him money. This 
meant a reduction of the privileges which were the 
proud boast of Buda. Antipathy again sought its 
ends. Pest in the meantime profited by the kindliness 
of Sigisraund. It was made an autonomous town, 
with power to elect its own judge and sheriiTs. At 
Buda the task of rebuilding the royal palace was 
proceeded with by foreign architects. The golden age 
of Matthias saw both Buda and Pest surrounded by 
defensive walls, but Buda the centre of learning, gaiety, 
and courtliness. Then followed Mohdcs, and the 
taking and retaking of the city, the unrest, the 
pillaging, the ruins, hope and faith destroyed. What 
survived ? Comparatively nothing. When, however, 
things had quieted down a bit, the great pestilence 
visited Pest in 1709, doing more havoc than alt the 
Turkish troops. The recuperative capacity of Hungary 
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has been marvellous. Under Maria Theresa, who, 
despite the fact that she did something to undermine 
the constitutional rights of the Mag>'ars, the pontoon 
bridge was built connecting the two cities. Evidently 
she preferred government without Parliament, for in 
forty years she only called the Diet together twice. 
The removal of the University from Buda to Pest under 
Joseph ii< was an evidence of the growth of the city 
and a consciousness of its great future. Joseph never 
once summoned a Diet. He was a man who made 
a revolution where only a reform was needed. The 
real builder of the city was not a king but a noble, 
a daringj experimenting soul, who, realising the 
inherent vices of his countrymen, sought by individual 
effort and practical exhibition to point to a way which 
if trod would lead to national prosperity. To increase 
the material condition of Hungary was the aim of 
Count Stephen Sz^chdnyi. He saw the need of a 
common purpose and a common opinion. Appealing 
to those of his time, he said : " Seek what is practical, 
depend on yourselves for your reforms, and keep well 
in mind that the star of Hungary's glory has yet to 
shine." Poor sensitive soul I when the ideals of his 
life were nearing realisation, when at last the entire 
country was pulling a long stroke in the boat of 
commerce, he was seized with the fear that his country 
intended to drift into another Revolution, so on Easter 
Sunday iS6o he shot himself. 

In one of his diaries the following was found: "The 
Germans write much, the French talk much, and the 
English do much." Bentham was his political guide, 
and, in order to make himself fully acquainted with 
the making of machinery, he entered one of our 
English factories in 1S32, and did the work of a 
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common workman. A noble example which has never 
been followed in Hung;aiy. So long; separated, sorne- 

» times by parochial jealousies, at otlicrs by the caprice 
of monarchs, and always by the royal Danube, in 
1872 a law was passed enacting that from henceforth 

»Buda, <3-Buda, and Pest should be known as Budapest, 
the capital of the kingdom of Hungary. Some 
twenty-one years later the final step was taken, and 

til became a royal city, equalling in rank gay Vienna. 
The city which has survived the repeated ravages of 
the Turks, the great pestilence, the inundation and 

tthe Revolution, is not likely to pass into obscurity 
or remain stationary. To-day the West calls in a 
hundred tones, and slowly perhaps, but certainlyj 
Budapest responds. Is it a great city? What is a 
great city ? Listen to Walt Whitman : — 

**Tbc gTcst diy U thit which has the greatcat man or wamcm; 
If it b« A few raggd hvits, it is still the ^calest city in the world. 
The place where lite great cily stands is npt the place of sirelch'd 

wh&ives, doc)k5, mftnafacCurcs, deposits of produce. 
Nor the place of ceaselcM salutes of new comers, or the ftncbor- 

iiftrr^ of ihe departing, 
Hot the place of the tallesL and co&tllest buildings, or shops selling 

goods &otn the rest of Ihc eanh, 
*or the place of the best Itbmries and schools — noi the place where 

money is plentiest, 
Mor the place of the most numerous population. 

Where the city of the [ktihfulesl friends stands ; 
Where the city of cleanliness of the sckcs stands ; 
Vr'herc the city of the hcaUhicst fathers elands; 
WhctK the city of the best bodied mothers stands, 
There the great city stands." 



Budapest is a great city by comparison, and by 
persevering progress. Greatness here takes another 
form of expression^ the ideal being yet away In the 
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distance. Leaving Belgrad, Bucarest, or Sofia, 
Budapest appeals to one as great. It is so new, 
one may almost smell the paint and the lime in the 
mortar of its joints. If a special phase of architecture 
is expected, or a highly developed school of painting, 
then one fears that disappointment awaits you. 
Magnificent, and one might almost say gorgeous, M 
buildings have been thrown heavenwards on the once 
yellow plain of sand called Fest. The things one 
sees and feels in Italy and Greece, Paris and Moscow, 
take centuries of cultivation and preservation. One 
might even doubt the glorious age of Matthias Corvinus 
were the Corvina codexes not forthcoming, so robbed 
was Hungary of those things which arc the renown of 
the places just mentioned. Architecture is usually 
the first thing which appeals to the visitor. He 
expects originality in abundance in every new country. 
Where music, song, and dance is national, he is not sur- 
prised at floridity, but he seeks something else as well. 
Architecture, save in a few special cases, was compelied 
to limit itself to the satisfaction of imperative need in 
past centuries. Therefore you find the rococo style 
in the Buda Palace, and the classical tendency working 
itself out in the National Museum. In the Opera, 
Basilica, and the Custom-housej the genius of Nicholas 
Ybl, Hungary's foremost architect, was expended. The 
very rapidity at which buildings were erected militated 
against the development of a definite style. Con- 
tributions were, however, made by Steindl, Hauszmanni 
Czigler, and Schulek. In painting and sculpture 
Budapest has something to show. Here again 
Hungary suffered more in art than in literature; 
to-day^ perhaps, she suffers more /ram literature than 
art. Be it for ever remembered that Dtirer was a 
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descendant of the Ajt6s family which had emigrated 
from the county of B^kes. Even to-day the restless- 
ness of genius and the " ctcma] wantlessncss " of the 
homeUnd drives the artist to foreign Lands. No 
good market, no large field for labour, t-t angary has 
tost many of her artistic great in this way. Minyoky 
studied in Paris and Holland, then became court- 
painter to the King of Poland in 17 12, and finally 
died at Dresden. Augustus Trcfort, feeling the 
shameful void caused by an absence of artistic taste 
in H ungarian society, pulled the nation together, 
established the flist Art Union, which did much to 
give an impetus to his ambition. As Minister of 
Education Trefort deser\'cs special mention for services 
to art at this critical juncture. In 1S70 Keleti was 
instrumental in establishing the first School of Art, 
alongside of which a partner was soon found in the 
School of Painting* Individuality craved isolation, 
hence a definite Hungarian school is yet in the 
making.* M6szo\y, Si^kely, Munkicsy, Ldszlo Padl, 
and Szinyei-Merse, all attest the truth of this. Great 
as they were, they founded no school. What stood 
in the way of this ? Some say that it was that spirit 
of individual independence which enshrines the Magyar 
race. Temperament was the stumbling-block, which 
even close association and companionship, together 
with deep friendship, never passed over. Again it was 
each for himself, and Europe for us all. Politics, too» 
left its impress upon art. Historical subjects were 
plentiful. Paintings were full of political allusions, 
and the days of the nation's glory never failed to 

> Tbc Godtillu School of Puinting is absolutely modem, and modelled 
opoD the lines of Herknmer^s school at Bui^hey. Il l& one of the best 
BvQguj bus to show in Uiis direction. 
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create a profound impression upon public opinion, 
to which art often yields. One feels the artist 

" yearning like a god m pain/' 

as Keats beautifully sings, remembering past wrongs. 
Both Rahl and Piioty influenced to some degree the 
artistic temperament of the young Magyars* The 
former found his field in allegorical treatment, the 
latter in realism and romanticism. Thin, Lotz^ 
Benczur, Sz(5kely, and S^inyei-Merse were distinguished 
representatives of these schools. The ceiling of the 
Opera-house by Lotz is reminiscent of his master. 
Thin is seen at his best in the frescoes of the Central 
Railway Station. Szinyei-Merse, though a pupil of 
Piloty's, broke away from his master and his com- 
panions, and went in for colour effects such as Nature 
provides. It was the redness of the wild red poppies 
and the luxuriant green of the grass that thrilled him. 
In after years, when he became the intimate friend of 
Arnold Bocklin, this desire to throw upon canvas the 
power and strength of colours was accentuated. In 
all Hungarian painting there is temperament. Two 
pictures which have always fascinated me in the 
Picture Gallery are by Benczur and Szdkely. " The 
Baptism of St, Stephen " by the former is a national 
masterpiece, whilst equally valuable is the historical 
contribution of Szckely's " The Finding of the Unfortu- 
nate King of Hungary," Louis II., who perished at 
Mohdcs. Benczu r is a leader amongst painters. 
Another painting of hfs which perhaps does not enjoy 
so great a reputation, but which never fails in arresting 
the attention of all, is " The Christening of Vajk." The 
colouring, grouping, and feeling thrown into this 
picture is extraordinary. There is perhaps not that 
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variety of facial expressioa signi6cant of Mtink^csy, 
but it addresses the feelings rather than the intellect 
Szi^kely hi his masterpiece contents himseJf witli a less 
crowded canvas, but a canvas into which steals that 
mystic something that "doth stir the airy part of us." 
But theie is another Szekely to see, or another branch 
of art in which the man unfolds himself Later years 
saw Se^keiy as the great fresco painter. In the ^and 
church of F^cs and the Matthias Church at Buda 
wonderful specimens of his skill are to be found. 
Amongst the great dead yet living is Munkdcsy. 
Hungarian art was 6rst really appreciated in England 
through the medium of this master spirit. So pro- 
lific was he, so diverse in treatment, and yet so great, 
that he became the J6kai of art. In Munkdcsy one 
saw again the unbound fresh temperament. It was 
the great world outside Budapest that awakened this, 
not the mere art in the man. Hungary would have 
crippled him, clipped his wings so that neither he nor 
his genius, nor even Hungarian art, would have gained 
that importance which travel invested it with. Whilst 
a scholar he painted " The Convict's Last Days," a 
picture that captivated the Paris Salon. Leaving 
purely national subjects, he won everlasting and 
universal fame by his religious pictures — *' Christ before 
Pilate/* " Golgotha," and " Ecce Homo/' These are 
known the whole world o'er, and did more for bringing 
into notice Hungary and its art than anything else. 
Munkdcsy plied his brush with broad gestures in the 
inspiration of the momentj independently of the object 
which he painted, yet never once destroyed the intense 
humanness and wealth of feeling each individual 
possessed. That artistic excitement which we in our 
pagan language sometimes call " soul " is found in all his 
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work. As you enter the new Art Gallery you are 
confronted by his largest canvas, and in some respects 
the most striking. " The Conquest of the Land " is an 
imposing example of Munkacsy's facial repertory. 
Close beside his work in the Art Gallery may be found 
that of another of those wandering souls who found the 
atmosphere of Budapest too stifling and sought a more 
sympathetic home in Paris* Ldszl<S Pail, even now, is 
not appreciated as he should be. Barbtzonian influences 
told upon his work. PaAl found an outlet for his 
genius in painting trees. Gazing at his work, you feel 
the life of a tree, its expression changing with the 
seasons, as a man. Now 

** wearing 
Autumn's £audy Iivet7> whose gold 
Her jealous brother pilfers/' 

or listening to the plane tree whispering some tale of 
love to the pine, catching at the same moment 

** The odor of leaves, and of grass, and of newly upturned earth." 

Alas ! Padl died at thirty-two, but his work remains. 

Feszti is another who sought expression in historical 
subjects. His "Entry of the Hungarians under Arpad " 
is a colossal picture. In the school of realism Zichy 
rises high above his contemporarieSj and his talent 
gained much by the long sojum in St. Petersburg, 
where he lived as court- painter. Of portrait painters 
Hungary is not, or never was scant. Their number 
is legion, Benczur, Horowitz, Vastagh, Ball6^ 
Karlovszky, and Philip Lis^M, to mention just a few. 
In London the work of Liszld is known best, and the 
commission to paint the portrait of King Edward vil. 
is the crowning effort of his genius, Hungarian artists 
prefer the incidents of common life, and here they 
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undoubtedly scores A good example of thli orijer li 
Ibund in Bihari's "Before the Judge." Much of 
Hungarian painting is gtrtrt. The varied phaacji of 
painting are well represented by Vig^i Mjiriiittay, 
Patak>% Nadter, Csok, Jendrasik^ and Tomay. In the 
r^m of landscape painting candidates for honour have 
always been scarce. Mcsjst/ly was one of the firBl to 
tear himself away from the litnitatioiiA of tlic Academies. 
Both be and Mark6 won Hume, and KclctI, Telepy, 
Mcdnyinszky painted with no uncommon feetlng. 
Italy again made its contribution to Hunf^arian art^ for 
Mark6 visited that land when it had left "behind \i% 
mummi5ed Byzantine origin/* and turned once more to 
Nature. Mtfszoly, a leader in modern landuca|jc 
painting, made a speciality of Lake Balaton. In these 
pictures, so full of real poetry and yet w »imple« and 
ail toned by peculiar melancholy, one recognlMii the 
modern spirit at work. \\c wa* attracted nut by 
expansive effects, for these never moved him. But he 
could not remain indifferent to the soft colour reflec- 
tions the lake shed, the t»lill nj»beii,and the picturesque 
huts. Thus he opened up to Hungarian art Hungary, 
with some of its less intimate traits, employing not so 
much colour as 6ne drawing and perfect tone. 
Another young industrious painter, Xkof Tolnay^ is 
steadily striding into notice and renown/ Of capable 
women painters Hungary is tcant AJDOOgit tboie 
worthy of mention may be named the CotrntfiM NefflCM, 
Ida Konek, Wilhclmina i'arlaghy, and Madame 
Sikorska^ who is much less known than the should 
be^ several of her landscapes bctng far above Ibe 
average. Engraving and illustration are now receiving 

' 1 had aitowt fatgptiM the tkh laprf^nflNIr wwh M Kaadiaft •Mifc 
hu i«Kiked u nBMHDr U|li dwdud, ioaa of «faUi is iasll)r I 
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serious attention, and colour reproduction comes on 
apace. Sculpture has very little historical background. 
Not much survived the severe national struggle. The 
stone and marble statues were burnt to lime and chalk, 
whilst the barbarians made cannon of the bronze 
figures, A few primitive reliefs leading to the crypt 
of the church at Pi^cs, more reliefs at Gyulafeht^rvar, 
and the rich ornamental work at J 4k, Not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century did sculpture again 
begin to assert itself. Its two pioneers, Fcrenc7,y and 
Engelf were regarded as possessing the essential spark 
of genius. The former owed much to public feeling, 
whilst the latter gained some distinction by his mytho- 
logical female figures. His monument of Szdchdnyi 
is generally regarded as a failure, lzs6s* work at 
Debreczen is worthy of remembrance. At the death 
of Huszir, an opportunity was given to Strobl and 
Zala, men capable of achieving European renown. In 
the monument in front of the National Museum StroM 
beautifully portrayed Arany the poet, whilst Zala rose 
in eminence by the Andrdssy statue before the 
Parliament House. To-day a younger school is rising 
into power, Ligeti, Teles, and Szamovolsky, and they 
all bid fair to eclipse the deeds wrought in stone by 
their ancestors. There are other branches of art 
flourishing, but these I intend to deal with in connection 
with the distinct towns and villages in which they 
flourish. It is obvious that Hungary is not a wild 
land, devoid of those feelings which lead communities 
and nations into the broad daylight of modern civilisa- 
tion» On the contrary, there are stored up in Budapest 
ample evidences of those qualities without which no 
nation may claim greatness — infinite patience and 
perseverance in art and literature, if not in other things, 
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a marvcUooB capacity for recovery* and a sterling sunM 
of s n*Vp-wlwnrti which should eventually lend to an 
ftwakemng cjonscio o sncss of greatness. 

There is^ however, yet lacktn>j Ihat iiiU^tlcctUAl 
tin^n^ in the Atmosphere of Huda{)CHt that one 
finds io otfao' targe citiesL It is racily cxplainnlilr. 
To-day there is too much politics nrul too little 
practice idealism. Victor Hugo said : — 

" It is necessary that the ideal nhoiild he broathftble, 
drinkable, and eatable to the hum;iii mind. It U the 
ideal which has the Hght to say» ' T«ike» thin ts my 
body, this is my blood.' " 

Budapest the Beautiful — yes, it is true I One muit 
only walk along the Corsto an<l gaze at the Hucia hank 
to realise how beautiful it all is. A temperate ctlmate, 
drinkable water, ready means of communicatloii^ cheap 
theatres, heautiful parks* a prolific VitM. imlitiiltcd 
music, never-ending cafiis, grand batlis, plenliftil xiipply 
of churches^ museums ^lorc, what more can mere 
man desire? If I ask the Hunt^'artan workman In 
Budapest this question to-day, he will anftwer, More 
money and the vote. Ere long I prophesy ho will 
have both these. Living Is expensfvCi and the Kngtleh 
murmur, Give me the advantagei of Free Trade. 
Hotels arc numerous, but few are convenient. I'hc 
best by a long way is Xhti 1 1 angaria, thQU|.;h the 
Bristol is not far behind. Apartments vary In iirjcc 
and cleanliness^ and that absurd system of paylni; to 
come in or go out after ten o^clock at night fs still 
in vogue. It fs time this relic of barbariim was 
abolished. Quite a number of cheap good restaurants 
may be found. Alas I In all one must tip. In 
Hungary in most places it is a threefold tip that Is 
needed. One to the pay waiter who brings you your 
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bill, one to the waiter who should see you are filled, 
and one to the little boy who brings you your drink. 
In the less ornate restaurant you may give ten filler 
to the pay waiter, ten filler to the waiter, and three 
filler to the boy. Double this in the swagger places. 
Cafds are a feature of Budapest. Some of these are 
simply wonderful in design and ornamentation. Home- 
Ufe is reduced to a minimum here. The caf^ is the 
meeting-place, it is the school for scandal — alas ! how- 
well I know it! In the morning men monopolise 
it, in the afternoon and early evening women 
predominate, whilst again at night men are found 
in profusion. It is a social institution. Here one 
finds all the newspapers, and they are fundamentally 
reading rooms. The individual paper buyer^ save those 
of the revolver prcss^ are few indeed, tn Budapest 
the coffee-house is the best customer the publisher has. 
Here, mornings afternoon, and night, may be found 
the life of Budapest. Streets often deserted and 
empty, not a soul to be seen but the proverbial cat, 
Caf^s ablaze with light, and abounding in conversation 
and music. Gipsy music, or a ladies' band ? Which 
you like, Feep into one. It has an atmosphere 
peculiarly its own* Is it found in bizarre decoration, 
quaint spandrils, voluptuous architecture, or prodigality 
of colouring? No I Luxuriousness fosters sensuous- 
ness, and without that impulsiveness and capacity 
for impressions which borders upon error yet remains 
aloof from it, one is unable to adequately apprehend 
the full mystery of the Magyar spirit. You enter 
for coffee ; you are given an inspiration. What in 
most places in Europe is a commonplace is in Budapest 
a speciality. With your coffee comes a glass of 
delightfully cold, clear water. You gaze at both for 
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■ a moment, light a cigarettCj ask for a newspaper — if 

you care- — then settle down for the evening. There 

_ is something autocratic in the atmosphere of a 

P Hungarian Kdv/hds. It is the appeal of the Eastern 

in the place that so captivates you- — ^n appeal not 

tmade in the ineloquent forms of the written or spoken 
word, but in that graceful perfect form employed by 
the pervasive spirit, that penetrating, absorbing sense 
_ of invisible personality. A new spirit passes through 
I the room as the orchestra strikes decisively the opening 
note; It is a long note^ and you wait breathlessly for 
its companions. The gipsy band knows but one cue, 
its conductor, who stands, or rather waves, drawing 

(from his violin a wealth of ballad, legend^ and history. 
The effect of all this is marvellous. It is psychic. 
Feet once motionless and reposeful now become 
agitated, whilst the fingers take on an elasticity un- 
_ dreamt of. History makes its appeal on strings 
I impregnated and pulsating with human feeling. What 
the leader thinks you are made to think. He touches 
_ the entire keyboard of human thought and feeling, 
I " from passion to irony, sarcasm to the sob." 

The Opera is good. It is a fine building in the 
Renaissance style, and cost some six million crowns. 
In the main entrance the statues of two distinguished 
Hungat ian m usicians may be found . On the left 
that of Erkel, whilst opposite is placed that of Liszt, 
both the work of Strobl In the Nems^eti, or National 
Theatre^ serious drama is produced, and produced well. 
The manager is a most capable man, with a profound 
liking for English pieces ; consequently one may see 
Mirtly Mary Ann and several of Wilde's wonderful 
plays. Here the standard of acting is high, particu- 
larly amongst the women : Mary jAszai and Emilia 
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Mdrkus are a long way ahead of their contemporaries, 
splendid in tragedy and capable in comedy. Both 
the Opera and National Theatre belong to the State. 
Four other large theatres, with two summer theatres 
and a scientific theatre of the dissolving view order, 
comprise the list of places for the '* serious drama." 
Music halls and cinematographs now abound. Thanks 
to Szdcht^nyi, several fine clubs exist, the National^ 
Gentry^ Park, and the Jewish clubs being the best. 
Lovers of museums are well provided for. The most ■ 
interesting from many points of view is the most 
recent. It is the Agricultural Museum, and in an 
unmistakable manner it presents Hungary better than 
any book could do it. The romance of agriculture is seen 
at a glance. In the realm of statistical demonstration 
Hungary is practically unequalled in the world. In 
the Agro-Geological Department the visitor is made 
acquainted with the various qualities of superficial 
soils and their extensions. The Wheat Hall discloses 
samples from fifty-three different counties, each district 
showing the progress or failure of ten successive years. 
The wheat grown each year, as well as the soil and 
the results, is presented in tubes analysed by State 
experts. These are placed for comparison alongside 
all the wheat from foreign countries. Vegetables arc 
presented in much the same way. As so much havoc 
IS wrought by ignorance in dealing with injurious 
insects^ a special department shows how fruit and 
vegetables are attacked, the months in which to look 
for trouble, their method of destruction, and the most 
successful means to be adopted for repelling such. ■ 
In another department the same thing is done for 
fruit and plants, etc. Gazing at the walls, it is easy 
to see at a glance the spot where the most sun falls, 
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where rain is most prevalent, and where cold is 
practically unknown. Of you may see where to go 
for com, grapes, oil» horses, where the real Magyar 
lives, where small holdings flourish best, and where 
one may obtain a glimpse of the real gipsies, or the 
Slovaks, Swabians, WaUachs, or Serbs. Every phase 
of agricultural life is exhaustively treated, A wonder- 
^l collection of traps for birds and animals forms by 
no means the least interesting feature of the Museum. 
This Museum, with four or five of the most important, 
occupies a splendid situation in the VArosliget (Town 
Park). Here was where the Hungarians held their 
great Millennial Exhibition in 1896. A place is also 
found here for the Museum of Budapest, containing 
objects of interest peculiar to the town. Nothing of 
exceptional or exciting value is to be found here. 
The Ethnographical Museum^ on the other hand, though 
quite small, is of immense value to all students of 
Hungary. The National Museum, which is situated 
in the Muzeum-Kbrut, is also of immense interest. 
The things that pleased me most were the examples 
of the Hungarian goldsmith's work from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. R4k6czy*s fighting club 
still interests many. There is a beautiful goblet with 
lid worked by the famous Transylvanian goldsmith 
Hahn, which belongs to the early seventeenth century. 
A great collection of relics from the bronze age and 
the epoch of the migration of the nations. Most of 
these come from the Hungarian provinces, whilst 
the Roman antiquities give some idea of the culture 
of the Roman provinces of Fannonia and Dacia. 
Before this Museum could really settle down to Its 
final home it had several vicissitudes. In 1805 it was 
with all lis trea.sures removed to Temeavdrf and four 
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years later to Nagyvdrad, all on account of the terrors 

of the French War. In 1838, the period of the great 
inundation, the costly treasures returned and have 
remained here ever since. The Hungarian Academy 
of Science, which occupies a fine building in the 
Renaissance style, is much older in idea than the 
National Museum. History carries one back to the 
fifteenth century and the founding of the " Sodalitas 
Lttteraria Ungarorum," also to the movement in 1760 
to raise the University to a Scientific Society. Despite 
Sz^chenyi's noble offer at the Po^sony Parliament of 
1825 — that of gi\'ing a year*s income to the Academy- — 
it was not until 1859 that a permanent building was 
decided upon. In 1S63 the building was commenced^ 
and cost nearly two million crowns. Close to the 
Academy is the Lanchid, or chain bridge, built by an 
Englishman named Clark, During the struggle for 
independence the work of building was carried on with 
no little danger and difficulty. Colonel Alnoch, who 
commanded the Austrian troops garrisoning the 
fortress, gave an order one day to blow up the Buda 
part of the bridge, in order to check the victorious 
march of the Magyars. Two kegs of powder were 
placed under the bridge, whilst he himself set fire to 
the train, wliich did not destroy the bridge but only 
the gallant colonel* 



CHAPTER VII 

BUDAPEST AS IT IS 

"Can (hese things be. 
And overcome us like a summer's cload, 

Without oiit spcdi] wander?" 

BUDAPEST IS always at its best at night. I 
should prescribe the Coi^o on a dear night 
as the vantage spot. Look up at the old fort at 
the top of the Gel!^rthegy as it stands out cold and 
white in the night. There is a Venetian look about 
the Buda bank, with the Palace. Cathedral, St. Gelltrt's 
statue, and the Ministerial Offices all silhouetted out 
■ unmistakably. And if you need a touch of romance, 
just ga.LG at the myriad twinkling lights, which look 
like stars curiously wandering from their courses. Then 
the Danube 1 Stockholm is beautiful with its impetuous 
river» but it has not the unique situation that Budapest 
is proud of Lean a few moments on the rail placed 
to prevent you from disturbing the serenity of the 
many trams that pass to and fro, and simply gaze at 
the picture unfolded, and don't try to think. Unless 
I have hopelessly misread the character of the race, 
the whole spirit of the nation will come stealing over 
you. Those " tumultuary silences,'* and " the incom- 
parable pomp of evCj'* will invest you with just that 
wonderful something which Hungary possesses, and 
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yet which " passeth human understanding" to describe. 
It is only night which awakens this feeling m Budapest. 
There are» it is true, day sights. Select a bright day 
in summer or autumn, and take your place on one of 
the Corso chairs. Elegant Budapest will appear, clad 
in the costliest of raiment. Hungarian ladies do know 
how to dress well. It's a motley crowd. Official life 
tired of its evasions escapes for a respite. Even 
without the vote, the lady is a great political factor 
here. More things are done by these charming 
women than this world dreams of. Noise ! The 
whole place hums, for the Magyar 15 fond of talk, 
^ven to excitement^ and sometimes forgets that others 
may desire to speak. Occasionally conversation de- 
velops, both within and out of doors, a noisiness 
undreamt of. Yet if very tautological, he is rarely 
dull. The Corso is obviously the place to study 
costume and life. Whilst this immense crowd is 
patrolling to and fro here, and one has imagined 
the entire city present, another larger and more im- 
posing promenade is attempting to exhaust itself on the 
Stefiinia-ut, the Rotten Row of Budapest It will bear 
comparison with Hyde Park. Here perhaps are fewer 
Jews. And in Budapest caste counts for much. Here 

"'Riches Bhakes her money bogi^ 
And poverty its tatters." 

It is a gay, moving^ chattering crowd. The latest in 
fashion, manners, and habits may be found on the 
Stefinia-ut To get there one must needs pass 
through that area which in some cities would soon 
degenerate into slumland. Take the Andrdssy-ut, 
the boulevard of boulevards in liudapest. Take it 
by carriage, or by underground. But do not miss 
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it. It is a magnificent avenue, and it leads to the 
Park and all its attendant educational factors and 
amusements. Never drive in a one-horac carriage, 
unless you desire to lower the reputation of your 
nation. To remember this will avoid a multitude 
of misrepresentations. And, driving or walkingi always 
recognise the lady first. In shopping in the Andrassy- 
Miff and most other streets, remember that business is 
in the hands of Jews in Hungary. Never accept the 
first figures mentioned by the shopkeeper^ save where 
the legend " fixed price '* confronts you on all sides. 
Don't worry when the director of the hotelt or the 
manager of the "Kivdhdz," greets you when you 
arrive: this is a custom they never forget. They are 
glad to see you. The occupant of every tabic is 
treated in the same way. If you visit a service, you 
may find the women sitting all together on one side 
and the men on the other, let this not perturb you. 
You may be seated as I was in the reading-room of 
one of the hotels, or in a large coffee-house, when 
suddenly a rush is made for a telephone-looking 
instrument which hangs from the wall. In time 
perhaps you will become one of these " rushers." 
It is the Ttkphon HintiQndc^ a kind of newspaper 
which telephones its news instead of printing it. 
Budapest is the only city in the world which possesses 
such an instrument All day long a clear-toned 
elocutionist announces news just as it arrives. It 
commences in the morning at nine b* sending the 
correct time, which is repeated every hr , At twelve 
o'clock the news of the dayj home and abroad, is sent 
out to thousands of homes^ etc. Sometimes a raconteur 
will make the luncheon hour pass easily by telling 
a few good stories. The latest rise and fall ** on 
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'Change" programme of events, meetings, Parliament, 
horseraces, these are a few of the items one may 
receive. From 4*30 to 6,30 one may listen to a 
famous Honx'ed militaiy band, and after seven in the 
evening, for five nights of the week, the subscriber 
sitting at home may Hsten to grand opera^ On the 
two remaining evenings the strains of a gipsy band 
coming from a distant caft5 adds to the enjoyment. 
The Magyar loves pleasure. 

The oldest church in Pest is the parish church in 
Eski(-t&, or " Swearing-in Place,'' thus named for the 
position occupied by King Francis Joseph when he 
took the oath in 1867 as King, It is a strange 
bundle of incongruities, a Gothic chancel, and a 
Roman nave, with a curious rococo facade, and dis- 
figuring doors. In both the Franciscan Church in 
the Ferenciek-tere and the Ferenczv^ros Church in 
Bakdcs-t<5r good frescoes by Lotz are to be seen, 
The Basilica by reason of its size commands notice, 
but it is painfully modern. Away on the Buda bank 
are three churches of real interest Sigismund's Chapel, 
in the Royal Palace, has been restored recently, and 
it is supposed to contain the coronation insignia. 
Bi^la IV, laid the corner-stone of the garrison church, 
which bears on its facade a tablet commemorating 
the sooth anniversary of the reconquest of Buda 
from the Turks. But the premier church is the 
Matthias Church. It was commenced in the Roman- 
esque style by B(f!a iv,, and completed two centuries 
later in Gothic. During the Turkish occupation it 
was used as a mosque. The interior strikes one as 
unduly gaudy, colour rushes to attack colour, and 
design retreats before design. But the King was 
crowned here in 1867, so no great exception seemed 
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to have been taken to these eccentricities. Most 
people are interested by the elaborate coat of arms 
of Matthias Corvinus, which occupies a prominent place 
to the right of the rnain entrance, Buda is old, slow, 
yet beautiful. It wears something of the grandeur 
of age. Yet annoying marks of newness appear to 
disturb its past. Whilst wandering amongst the 
official life of Buda» or watching the crowds teem 
over from Pest to its wonderful baths, a moment will 

I surely be found, as 1 found many, when the inquisitive- 
ness of the explorer manifests itself. Utilise one of 
such moments^ just as you may have emerged cleanly 

■ and strong from either the Lukdcs or the Csdszir 
baths, by strolling along hiilwards for about ten 
minutes, until you approach a small octagonal build- 
ing known to some as the Turkish Chapel. It stands 
but 25 feet high, and is erected over the grave of 
" the father of roses," Glil-Baba. Rumour hath it 
that the obligation to preserve this monument forms 
a special article in the Peace of Karlowitz. concluded 
in 1699 between the Emperor and the Porte, This 
little spot brings one closer to things as they were. 
Lovers of ruins must certainly visit Aquincum, taking 
the little road-railway for the purpose. I spent a 
happy day there with Dr. Chester, the A merican 
Consul - General. An amphitheatre, a temple of 
Mithras, a famous bath, a shady garden, and delight- 
ful hostelry. Man needs nothing else with Dr. 
Chester for a companion. Push still higher heaven- 
wards, and dine on the Svibhegy, and watch Pest 
light its lamps at eventide. The effect is great. 
Royal palaces seem all more or less alike. Two 
rooms of the eight hundred and thirty which the Buda 
Palace possesses are worth climbing the hill to see. 
8 
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One is the ballroom, unequalled, I am sure, in the 
world ; the other is the dining-rcK>m. Speaking of 
palaces and kings, I have often been asked why the 
cross which occupies the premier position on the 
l^ungarian crown U crooked. In the Revolution of _ 
1848 this crown fell into the hands of the Hungarians, I 
and, as crown jewels arc sometimes wont to do, dis- 
appeared mysteriously. A slanderous scoundrel said 
that Kossuth had broken up the crown and sold its 
jewels in Turkey. Despite a searching inquiry, nothing 
was heard of it for 6ve years. Then, so runs the story, 
a peasant appeared and ted the searchers to a huge 
tree near Orsova, in the roots of which the crown had 
been buried. On bringing it again into the daylight, 
it was discovered that the cross was out of its original 
position, but it was decided to allow it to remain as 
it was. Another version of the story later. Buda is 
the home of the Prime Ministry, quite an unpretentious 
building, the Ministry of the Interior, Ministry of Com- 
merce, and the Ministry of Finance, together with the 
Honvt5d Ministry, To reach these it is quicker to 
take the mountain cog-wheel railway. Descending 
after a visit, one may easily see by a turn in the 
by'Strects that the Turks have only left Buda a short 
time ago. It is these streets which reek of history, 
Near the £li;!^abeth Bridge — the new single-span bridge 
— -is the Rudas fiirdd^ one of the best baths in Budapest. 
AM the Buda baths are renowned, and cheap. Little 
more remains to be written of buildings. The Vigado, 
or Concert Room, on the Corso, contains a staircase 
adorned with frescoes from Hungarian legends by 
ThAn and Lot/. Either the musician or the music 
invariabty so engrosses people that many who have 
mounted the stairs a score of times have not yet 
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noticed these artuitic masterpieces. Modernity makes 
a big show in the Szabadsig-t^r, or Liberty Place. 
The New Bourse and the Austro- Hungarian Bank, 
together writh the Adria Navigation Company's build- 
ing, form a trio of imposing structures and beautiful, 
_ Thoughts are thus taken from the spot where Haynau 
I wreaked out his terrible vengeance on the heroes of 
'48. Opposite Parliament are the Law Courts, or 
Palace of Justice, and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
One — the former — is cold and noble, like law itself; 
the other a field of windows, and a multitude of 
rooms, where some of the n:iost advantageous legisla- 
tive work of the country is conceived. 

The Ministry of Education is unworthy of the work 
that has been accomplished, and were it not for a sign 
over the door, the outward and visible signs of 
authority or rank are altogether wanting. Hungary is 
not far behind in most branches of educational work. 
Generally it has been gifted with capable and energetic 
ministers. State education is more than a hundred 
years old. And in 1S68 elementary education was 
made compulsoiy. To-day there are in Hungary 
106 industrial and commercial schools, and the State 
owns about 2046 of the primary schools. Quite one 
half of the training colleges and more than a half of 
the middle schools are owned by the State, The 

(Magyar is an educationalist As far back as 1S36 
infant schools were established, whilst provision for the 
education of girls was made in 1806. The year 1S4S 

»was a year of change in many respects. Then 
colleges were made into middle schools, with eight 
grades of instruction ; and under a system of examina- 
tioHj or "trial of leave," a pupil could pass to a school 
of higher grade^ and eventually to the Un i versity. 
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Twenty years later education became compulsory, and 
in 1875 the higher education of women made rapid 
strides. The entire principle of State-control, de- 
nominational and otherwise, was confirmed in 1883. J 
In 1905 it was stated that nearly go per cent, of" 
the fixed population of Hungary — ^not merely the 
Magyars, but those races of Eastern Hungary — werel 
able to read and write. This a^ain proves my case ■ 
for Magyar capacity, Greek was abolished in 1890 
as a compulsory subject. Educational statistics I want 
to avoid, for the simple reason that they are, like 
all other statistical tables, unreliable, and also un- 
illuminating. It is to outline the tendency of educa- 
tion as it appears to the wayfaring man in a foreign 
country. In larger Hungary — that is, including Croatia 
— there are three Universities ; one at Budapest, one 
at Kolozsvir, and another at Zigrdb. The first two have, 
in addition to the faculties of theology, law. and 
philosophyj a faculty of medicine. The following table 
illustrates the position each occupied in 1 907 : — 



University 



Budapest . 
KoloEsvdr , 



Professors 



Lecturers 



Students 



Law schools, polytechnics, and theological seminaries 
abound in the land, so that every year shows a great 
decrease in the number of illiterates. One does feel, . 
however, that there is an absence of that thoroughness f 
that we, despite the contention of carping critics, 
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possess in England^ In Hungary there is a certain 
britiiance about the work achieved which is more often 
than not temperamental. It is the educational staying 
power that I doubt, the depth and width rather than 
the height. The power of rapid absorption 13 simply 
tremendous amongst Hungarian students, and one is 
apt to be led away by a certain linguistic capacity. 
In all this one must remember that in the composition 
of the Magyar perseverance is not unduly developed, 
and there is a tendency to settle down, to be content 
with partial knowledge, much too soon. This is not 
true of all nations. A man receives his doctor's degree 
and imagines the end of life in an intellectual or educa- 
tional sense has been achieved. I can recall hundreds 
of instances of this kind of thing. And it reveals itself 
in a general disposition to neglect books for news- 
papers. With the growth of intellectual societies much 
of this will happily disappear. 

Social conditions in Budapest are not as good as 
they seem to be. But, thanks to an army of public- 
spirited and noble women, they are much better than 
may be found in most cities of the size. In a quiet 
way the Countess Albert Apponyi is doing most 
praiseworthy work in many branches of social service. 
But the efforts of Mad ame de Herich and Miss 
Rosenberg in connection with the woman's movement 
in Hungary call for national recognition. To-day there 
are ninety-three branches of the Women's National 
Council in Hungary, with seven sections affecting the 
life of women. Women factory inspectors, however, are 
lacking. It is not uninteresting to note that amongst the 
best paid female labour is that of the tobacco factories, 
and after ten years' regular service a pension is possible. 

In Budapest there is no separate or dbtinct poor 
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quarter. There is no system of State poor relief, 
Hcclesiastical charity and private benevolence do much, 
and when this is inadequate the community steps in to 
aid. Though the Magyars love drinking, they are not 
a drunken race. The poorer classes, alas I consume too 
much that is bad, and consequently pay the penalty. 
But the women of Hungary set the women of England 
a noble example of temperance. It is not to be 
wondered at, with wine so good, cheap, and harmless, 
that only twenty-three teetotal doctors may be found 
in Hungary. Unless something is done soon in 
relation to overcrowding under the tenement system, 
slums will soon appear. People herd together too 
much, A new organisation is afloat to discover the 
genuine poor, and the causes ; each person advised from 
a centre has a street to visit. Never have 1 seen a 
servant problem so accentuated as in Budapest The 
habits of the girls and the treatment by the mistress are 
often too appalling for description* Crime of a grave 
nature has never alartned either the visitor or the 
resident. In Budapest only trivial offences pre- 
dominate. The most disreputable looking street is M 
safe at any time, day or night. What is on the increase ' 
is political offences, thanks to Socialist organisation^ 
The Magyar is a law-abiding animal, and much more 
docile than the Englishman. I have seen a man so 
bullied by policemen that in two minutes the officers 
would have been rolling in the gutter in England, and 
deservedly so. It is to be hoped that the practice of 
lacing a man's hands up behind him with a cord will 
soon be considered antediluvian, to say the least. My 
own opinion is that the Hungarian police are over- 
armed. Too many obtrusive weapons arc not only a 
temptation hut a menace. Yet many of these 
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are capital fellows. As a result of a political dtstttrb- 
anoe^ 1 was once obliged to spend an hour or so In the 
poUce-station, but I only saw the worst side of theoi 
thipm Tbcy aic curious4ooking individuals, u*ith an 
unfashionable black bowkr bat adorned with a wisp of 
white hair. Round their necks hang their ofllicud 
number, like a wine waiter at a cluK They arc on the 
whole a smart body of men, with few opportunities for 
running, such as our London police occasionally get. 
I tried and have failed to collect a policeman's hal» 
In Budapest they don't roll off as frequently as they 
do at Oxford and Cambridge. 

One of the sights of Budapest, and tn fact all 
Hungary', is the servants and peasant women. Re- 
ducing the quantity of clothing to a minimum is the 
aim of many, but this section believes in the safety 
of numbers. I have seen many a village maiden 
swishing along with no less than eleven petticoats on» 
bulging out and forming a bell-shapcd 6gure> Then 
with her bright scarlet stockings and coloured shoes, 
ribbon-woven hair, decorative apron, and full-bodied 
blouse* attracting the attention of the stranger only. 
You may tell the district from which she hails by 
this display of finery* Often such fjirls are found 
carrying babes on pretty Uttte cushions, or pushing a 
modern-looking vehicle containing such. The arrange- 
ment of a handkerchief over the heads of these 
peasant servants often adds another deft touch of 
prettiness. More often than not on Sun d ays in 
Budapest, a group of such may be found near the 
Custom-house, or in summer in the Park, Shoclett 
often, yet nevertheless a picture. Sights of thi* order 
bring one immediately back from iiiodcrn civilisation 
— and quite happily too, sometimes. 
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Hungarian sport naturally has its headquarters tn 
Budapest. A great change i.s overtaking the nation, 
and sport Is creating it. At one tinrie the K4viMs 
and its attendant amusements occupied a larger share 
of the time of "young Hungary" than it does to-day. 
Fortunately for the physique of the nation, those days 
are over, and a cleaner, stronger race of men is being 
bred. Almost all the forms of sport with which the 
English University' man is familiar have a home in 
Hungary. The degree of perfection arrived at» how- 
ever, save in swimming, does not bear comparison, 
Cricket and golf still wait to be introduced. But 
football and tennis in the realm of athletics now 
approach an excellent standard, thanks to Mr. Charles 
Iszer, whose contribution to Hungarian sport is un- 
equallcd^ and an Englishman named Dr. A, B, 
YoUand. Tennis owes its existence to Dr. Yolland, 
who not merely taught the Hungarians the game, 
but demonstrated his skill by winning many valuable 
prizes. He is now Professor of English at the 
University, and one of the few men who speaks this 
difficult language with ease. 

Football has come on quicker than any other game, 
and the Hungarians are now able to put up quite a 
good show against the English teams who visit them. 
An increase of the sporting instinct has meant an 
increased vocabulary, and the Magyar dictionary has 
grown by so much. In Budapest there are five good 
football teams, with a multitude coming on. Rowing 
also is improving, Manno gained considerable experience 
at Henley^and as a sculler he demonstrated Hungary^s 
possibility in this direction, Halmay by his record 
swimming has, however, done more than any other 
man to bring before the notice of the world 
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Hungarian sport. As a patron, an enthusiastic 
attendant, and an ardent athlete even now. Count 
G^za Andrissy stands quite by himself. What would 
Hungarian sport have done without his patronage 1 
dare not stop to think. His branch is po!o, and the 
Hungarian team is not to be despised. When the 
men grow a trifle harder, and both physically and 
temperamentally grow accustomed to hard knocks 
and rougher treatment, a sterling "footer" team wil! 
be evolved. Horec-racing with all classes is also now 
intensely popular. For sport, both the Toma Club 
ground and the ground on the Margaret Island are 
well equipped. 

What most people do first on visiting Budapest^ I 
did almost last — that is, visited Margaret Island, 
There it stands, serene and green, in the middle of the 
Danubej and approached by a massive Y-shaped bridge. 
For all bridges please not to forget that a toll of four 
filler must be paid, and forty filler for a carriage. But 
this bridge demands double payment, for on reaching 
the half-way line and desiring to enter the island, 
another toll is demanded. It is worth all you pay, 
for here you may really on a summer's day find a 
restful retreat. The Archduke Joseph owns it, and 
spent several million crowns on having it artistically 
set out. Here the roses are simply gorgeous, and a 
hedge of rosebushes on the island perfumes the whole 
area. People go to the island not merely for a walk, 
but to try the wonderful medicinal baths. Others try 
the restaurants. 1 tried both, and found them good, 

"Not Seldom from The uproar I retired 
Into a sjkol bay, or sportively 
Glariiced sideway, leaving the lumultuous throng." 

On doing this oncCf I stumbled across, quite by 
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accident, the ruins of St Margaret's Convent Margaret 
was the daughter of King B^la !V. If you would find 
this charmingly quiet retreat* you must take the road 
along the Pest side of the island. You will most 
likely pass on your way many an amorous couple. 
This will but add distinction to the quest for solitude. 
In Hungary the military man has a great chance with 
the ladies. Uniforms arc captivating as well as men. 
The blue and gold of the Hungarian Hussars is one 
of the most effective in militaiy Europe, I don't like 
the caps. Here again it is Eastern traits that stumble 
outj for these caps are reminiscent of the fez with an 
inept peak attached to it. In all public places the 
clicking of heels together is continually heard. It is 
to be hoped that many of these men are more effective 
than they look* 

Another figure one constantly meets is the priest. 
Hungary is a Catholic country, though Protestantism 
does something more than merely exist The priest 
is always a variable quantity, it is tlie creed that 
never changes. In ipOf there were in Hungary 
proper 8,i98i497 Roman Catholics, nearly two 
million Greek Catholics, and more than two million 
Greek Orientals, Of the two Confessions — ^Augsburg; 
and Helvetian — of Evangelicals there were 3j686»092, 
with S31J63 Jews, and 68,551 Unitarians. The 
hierarchical organisation of the Roman Catholics is 
formed by five archbishops, those of Esztergom with 
ten suffragan bishops; Kalocsa, and three bishops; 
EgCFj and four bishops ; Zagrab, and three bishops ; 
and the Greek archbishopric of Gyulafeh^rvdr and 
other three bishops, truly an imposing array of men 
in fine linen, There are five Lutheran districts. In 
Budapest the Lutheran Church has 42,000 members, 
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ith five pastors, five chaplains, and seven catechists. 

here is a story connected with the Scottish Mission 
in Budapest worth recalling. It is virtually the story 
of the origin of the mission. Dr. Alexander Keith 
and Professor Black left Scotland in 1839 to visit 
Palestine, having for companions Dr. McCheyne 
and Andrew Bonar. Being obliged to return by 
way of the Danube, they unexpectedly stopped at 
Budapest. Here Dr. Keith was taken seriously ill. 
Somehow or other the news of the Englishman's ill- 
ness reached the ears of the Archduchess, who immedi- 
ately visited the sick minister, and on one of these 
occasions spoke of how she had long prayed for 
some such mission, and the presence of these 
missionaries in her city was the answer to her 
prayer. 

The organisation of the Unitarian Churches is in 
thurch parishes, eight church districts, and in the 
officials and assemblies which pertain to the united 
Church. In the Roumanian National Church Congress, 
which is a ruling body, there are thirty spiritual and 
sixty secular representatives ; whilst the Congress 
of the Servian National Church consists not only of 
an archbishop and bishop, but of twenty-five spiritual 
and fifty secular elective members. This arrange- 
ment is for those Greek Orientals who belong either 
to the Roumanian or Serbian race. There is one 
liniitation to the scope of the Congress ; it does not 
extend to dogmas, religious instruction, liturgy, and 
ecclesiastical discipline. But all church and school 
endowment, questions of organisation^ and endow- 
ment of vicars, etc., come within the meaning oi 

le Act. 
A united organisation does not belong to the 
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Jews. Individual communities form the sole organised 
corporations of this race. The administration of local 
bodies I purposely omit, for its repeated changes 
provide nothing of special interest by way of comment 
or contrast. Such does not reveal the Magyars as 
I want them to be seen. Language and literature 
does this, so just glance at it a moment 




CHAPTER VIII 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

*'To the sdcntist the e&rth inust|for ever rail around the Dcntni soIkc 
fice I la the poet the sun m-asi for ever set bchiikd the western hiiU^" 

A LITTLE of a foreign language is a very 
dangerotts thing. Let it be known that no 
lang^uage is easy. The first few sentences in 
Hungarian that I was taught to lisp served rae well 
for asking questions, but I never understood the 
answer. Was it not ever thus? Even when J had 
" got the hang " of the language a little, 1 was 
stumped horribly one night at a rather important 
dinner. My hostess, of ladies most charmlngt in 
that deligbtTul Hungarian manner persisted in loading 
my plate with nice things. But there comes a 
onoment in all men's lives which if neglected leads 
to indigestion. Therefore, lifting my prophetic fore- 
finger, I waited for what seemed to rae a couple of 
hours to find the most fitting expression in Hungarian 
for declan'ng my inability to proceed further. Some- 
one accused me of redness, This led me to 
immediately decide upon a word, so without further 
delay, and yet conscious of my impropriety, 1 murmured 
** mfgie/f" which is to be interpreted, "full up." It 
was the only expression I could remember, for that very 
day I had attempted to board a tram, but this legend 
written up in letters of living light led to my repulse. 

(15 
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Yes I I've often been assured that a little langua^ 
was dangerous, though occasionally very useful. But 
there are languages and languages. Amongst the 
" and languages " must be placed Hungarian. You 
search for coincidences, but only find peculiarities. 
Kow it seems difficult to realise that "igen" could 
ever have been anything other than " yas." The 
origin of the Magyar language is enshrouded in the 
same mantle of obscurity as that of the race itself^ 
It has its affinities, but as a language it is distinct 
and unique. A story was told me once at dinner 
of a Franciscan monk of the thirteenth century who 
went out on a mission to the tribes inhabiting the 
banks of the Kama, and^ using the Hungarian 
language, was understood. Others have visited distant 
lands and conversed with Eastern races with no great 
difficulty in Hungarian. Some two hundred years ago, 
a Hamburg physician, having been presented with 
a Hungarian grammar, was immediately struck with 
the number of words bearing a relationship to the 
Finnish, and languages of that group. So interested 
was he that he wrote a book showing the kinship of 
language existing between the Finns and Magyars. 
Later, a Jesuit named Sajnovich advanced upon the 
mere theory of similarity by recognising coincidences 
in the grammatical formation. It is a language of 
affixes. " According to the evidence of the oldest 
written fragments," says Dr. Riedl, — " a funeral speech 
— (1200 A.D.), those affixes were originally separate 
substantives, which were merely placed beside the 
principal word, as though, for instance, instead of 
saying ' within the house ^ we were to say ' house, 
interior.' " The vowel of the word also is har- 
monised in the affix This is another Ugrian char- 
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actertstic Tbere arc opponents of the Ugrian 
theoty, and champions of tht Turkish points of 
view, but the consensus of opinion is with the former 
schooL The desire to obt^n some undeniable proof 
of the origin of the race and language has led at 
least three able and seriously minded men to wander 
far into the Hast, ignoring danger and privation, and 
finally dying in obscurity. Csoma, a Szckcl of 
Transylvania^ resolved when he was but eighteen 
years old to unravel the mystery of history. Professor 
Patterson tells the story of his life - work in the 
foUowing manner : — "' A poor student at Enycd, one 
of the Calvinist colleges in Transylvania, he was 
early inured to the hardships which he had to 
undergo — adventures in their way as daring as those 
ofCortezand Pizarro. With a capital of a hundred 
florins, and the promise of another hundred yearly, 
he plunged into the heart of Asia. Struck by the 
resemblance of a few words of Tibetan to the corrC' 
spending words of Magyar, he determined to master 
that language. He shut himself up for four years — ' 
from 1S27 to 1830— in the Buddhist monastery of 
Kanan, in one of the valleys of the Himalayas, lie 
soon discovered the illusory nature of the resemblance 
he thought he had perceived between the languages 
of Tibet and his native country; but he prosecuted 
his researches into Tibetan literature, in the hope 
that it might throw light on the early history of the 
Turanian nations of Northern Asia, the ancestors and 
kinsmen of his own people. His disappointment, 
when he came down to Calcuttaj and was there 
informed that the works that he had read and trans- 
lated were themselves translated from the Sanskrit 
was so bitter as for the time to affect his health. 
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He was employed by the Asiatic Society to catalogue 
their Tibetan books, and to prepare a grammar and 
dictionary cf that language. But in 1 84 2 he again ■ 
conceived the idea that the cradle of his people was 
to be found on the frontiers of China and Tibet, and 
instantly set out to explore it ; but died at Darjeeling, 
in British India, on the i ith of April in that year" 

The difficulties of discovery are hardly equalled 
by the difficulties of pronunciation. Hungarian is 
dii^cult, and it — 

"twistB and thwarts the stammciinfi BtnTOger** tonE«e." 

There is an old joke which gives for a reason the 
inability of the " Germans " — i.e. the bureaucratic 
instruments of the Viennese Government — to 
"civilise" Hungary, lying in the fact that they could 
never speak the language. It is clear, however, that 
Hungarian is not absolutely a stranger in Europe, it 
has a certain number of distant relations. 

Without some conception of the language, Hungarian 
literature must remain a closed book. Character and 
costume make their appeal independently, it is true, 
but the larger thoughts of man lie hidden for ever if 
the literature of a nation is neglected. With infinite 
joy I read of Lehel with his horn, and Botond with 
his battle-axe^ and could almost hear the minstrels in 
quaint garb and quainter language, in tents and camps, 
or in newly formed villages, chanting legend and song. 
Unfortunately, nothing from these times has been 
preserved. Latin chronicles from the twelfth century ■ 
give us glimpses of the legend period, the subjects 
often but not the legends themselves. Thought and 
feeling at this juncture expressed itself curiously. 
Art and literature suffered from a lack of education. 
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One writer has detected a peculiar lacking in the 

chronological sense. Step inside the church at Kassa 
and you will see what I mean. Look at the frescoes. 
These are supposed to represent Jerusalem at the 
time of Christ. What is the achievement of the 
artist? *' Kassa in the fifteenth century'*! In the 
Middle Ages the religious spirit prevailed. The oldest 
poem of which the name is known of the author is 
a hymn begging from Mary, the patroness of the 
kingdom, protection from the Turks who were then 
pouring into the country. This was from the pen 
of a Franciscan monk named Vdsdrhelyi^ who fell at 
fateful Mohics. From the old songs of the chivalric 
period only one has been handed down, and even 
that is fragmentary. It celebrates the victory of 
Matthias over the Turks at Szabctcs. Minstrel songs 
are, alas 1 too few, Hungary was stirred by the 
Renaissance. Matthias was soon captivated by the 
aU-pervading movement. Benedetto de Majano 
decorated his palace, Bonfini wrote his history, 
Galeotti put down his remarkable sayings. One of 
the most celebrated libraries of the period was called 
the Corvina» and housed at Buda. The streets and 
the courtyard of the palace at Buda swarmed with 
Italians. And when Matthias died the value of books 
sank in all the European markets. The wonderful 
imagina-tion of Matthias bred gigantic dreams and 
plans. The dreams of conquest that held him impatient 
and chafing were Napoleonic. By habit a Christianp 
reckless and unfortunate often with his presents, eloquent, 
and gifted with almost superhuman energy, Matthias 
exercised a tremendous influence in the kingdom. 
Virgil then became the ideal poet, and right down to 
the nineteenth century men modelled the Hungarian 
9 
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epic after him. Matthias often ran against popular 
opinion without suflTering for it Struck by the 
handsome qualities of a seven-year-old Italian boy, he 
made him Primate of Hungary, and the people of Ferrara 
sent him toys. It is unwise either to overestimate or 
underestimate the influence of Matthias. Outside Italy- 
no man in Europe was a better judge of works of art 
and of literature. At the court of Matthias was Regio- 
montanus, the inventor of modern trigonomeCry and the 
greatest astronomer of his time, One of his works, 
Bphemetides^ was a kind of nautical almanac, which 1 
Columbus is said to have been in possession of during \ 
his first voyage. Another notability of the time was 
that witty and clever conversationalist Galeotti, whom 
Scott introduces in Quentin Durward. But we must 
not linger over the age of Matthias. ■ 

The Reformation did this much for Hungarian 
prose, it stimulated biblical translation and fostered 
religious controversy. These preachers of a new 
gospel to men founded schools and developed a 
marvellous literary activity. Printing offices sprang 
into being, pouring out a grammar, dictionaries, 
translations from the classics, historical works, and 
some of the initial attempts of Hungarian versification. 
Jasper KArolyi translated the Bible in 1589-90. Not ■ 
only did these preachers influence literature, but 
wandering minstrels culled from the ranks of retired 
clerks, schoolmasters, and soldiers, were intensely 
popular with all classes. They were both grave and 
^y. But though able to compose religious verse and 
sing comic songs, where the real heart of men came 
out was when versifying the histories and feats of war 
of their own time. Sebastian Tin^di. an unimaginative 
minstrel, was a king amongst this " vagabond peoplt** 
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Tinodi sang of S^ondy, the gallant defender of Dregel, 
and of hosoncty of Tcmesvar In these chronicles, 
which stirred many a baronial hall, patriotism and the 
enthusiasm of the eye-witness is present, though the 
versification is very primitive. Valentine Balassaj who 
followed Tin6di, enjoys a more lasting reputation. At 
the coronation of Rudolph it, he was chosen to lead 
the Hungarian national dance. Balassa's life was 
certainly eventful, and he died on the battlefield. The 
position he occupies in Hungarian literature, despite 
his quarrelsome naturej is unique. Down to the 
advent of Pctofi he remained Ilungar/s best lyric 
poet. A century after he lived his poems were the 
delight of the Kurucz world, and from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century he had no lyrical superior. 
There was grace, euphony, and wonderful technique 
in his rhymes. At the dawn of the seventeenth 
century literature underwent a change, Protestantism 
lost its position, and an aristocratic element entered. 
One of the figures of the new epoch was Peter 
Pdzmany, Archbishop of Esztergom, Fizmdny became 
the master of Hungarian prose, changing it from the 
colourless, lifeless forms his predecessors had adopted, 
to forcible expression and a pointed brevity which 
many imagined the language incapable of. 

One of the greatest Hungarians of the seventeenth 
century spent his youth in tlie circle of Pizmdny. Count 
Nicholas Zrinyi was the son of George Zrinyj, who, 
it is said, was poisoned by order of Watlenstein, because 
he was jealous of the influence the great general had 
with the King. Had It been possible for this dying 
hero to have peered beyond the veil and seen the 
future, what a picture would have been disclosed 1 
His two sons, Peter and Nicholas^ the one meekly 
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awaiting the fall of the headsman's axe, in a funeral 
chamber; the other, after having secured both the 
poet's arid the vvarrior*s wreath, dying amid the blood- 
stained bracken of the forest of Krursedol. Had this 
not satisfied him^ another picture might have shown 
Ilona Zrinyi, after defending for years the fortress of 
MunkAcs, dying in distant Asia Minor an exile. ■ 

Nicholas Zrinyi was a curious combination of soldier 
and poet As a poet his chief work is a long epic 
poem called Obsidio Ssigetiana, It is the story off 
his ancestors' defence of Szigetvdn The traces in it 
of Virgil and Tasso are plain, but it is a national epic, 
and displays Zrinyi*s marvellous capacity for character- I 
ising whole races. Gyongyossi followed Zrinyi, and 
employed n:iore of tenderness and music in his work, 
Being just on the heels of the thrilling Rdkoczy period^ I 
new elements enter literature. The Kurucz songs, 
accompanied by the Mro^a(&, thrilled the populace, 
and inspired men to action. During this period the 
Rdk^csy-Song was composed. It was after the great 
defeat at Trencs^n, and from this song Berlioz and 
Lis^t composed the now famous Rdk6czy March. 
Mikes wrote his Letters from Turkey^ and Faludy his 
Moral Maxims, whilst the nation awaited the appear- 
ance of George Bessenyey, Going from S^abolcs as ■ 
a Guardsman to the court of Maria Theresa, the 
change of environment soon awakened within the 
youth a desire to increase the intellectual consciousness I 
of the land he had left. Seriously studying the 
languages and literatures of the West, he determined 
thus to equip himself for the task of arresting the 
backwardness of Hungary. In his studies he en- 
countered Voltaire, and all his future work is permeated 
by the spirit and feeling of the French master. 
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Bcssenyey was responsible for a translation of Pope's 
Essay on Man^ wliilst his brother Alexander, the man 
who had also enlisted to serve as a Guardsman at court, 
but for whom no horse couM be found capable of 
bearing him, translated Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Absolute originality has been wanting along the 
centuries. Too many have been mere imitators, or 
infatuated copyists. Style and form often are remin- 
iscent of Western masters, whilst that originality with 
which the Magyar temperament mentally approaches 
objects is rarely felt As we approach modem times, 
this note, so long absent, appears, 

The halcyon days of Hungarian literature were 
those of the early forties of the nineteenth century. 
All were names to conjure with. There were the two 
Kisfaludys, Alexander had seen service in France 
against Napoleon, and on returning settled down to 
the leisure and distractions of a well-to-do country 
gentleman beside Lake Balaton. There was a vast 
difference between Alexander and hjs brother Charles. 
The former, whilst abroad, learned to know and to love 
Petrarch. '* Under his influence, with a wound in the 
heart which he had brought from home and with new 
feelings, he began to write In Italy and Provence, in a 
metre invented by himself in the form of the sonnet, 
The Songs of Himfy, wherein ardent heat is as 
inexhaustible as lyrical imagination." Charles sought 
more serious themes, and handled them humorously. 
His was a larger vision and a profounder knowledge 
of human nature. Sometime artist, soldier, judicial 
in everything save business matters, then playwright, 
he was in distinct contrast to his brother Alexander. 
The Tartars in Hungary was a play containing real and 
sustained dramatic action. From this moment Charles's 
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career was assured He was the originator of national 
comedy. Tlie strength of his humour wa^ found more 
in his artuations than in his characters. In The Rebels, 
DisappoinitfienCs, and The Sai/ors, good examples of 
his work may be found. Kisfaludy was a genuine 
literary enthusiast, and by publishing the Aurara, or 
Almanac^ did much towards the making of Pest a 
literary centre, Kisfaludy was also a. lyric poet worthy of 
consideration, seeing that one may detect a yearning for, 
or stretching out after, two new forms of poetic expression 
in his work- — -the popular ballad or romance which 
Arany and Fetbfi perfected, and the " classical hexameter 
verse" which Vorosmarty employed with such skill. 

I have often wondered over the question of literary 
censorship during this period, whether or no it had any 
depressing influence upon literature. The censorship 
of the Press not only could be, but actually was 
evadedj both by Magyar and German wTiters^ hy 
the simple and easy expedient of a journey to 
Leipsic. " In such esteem were smuggled books held 
in Austria before 1S4S, that when Prince Mettcrnich's 
Government wanted to produce an impression on 
public opinion^ it had a book written and published 
abroad, and then forbade its admission into the empire." 

The greatest exponent of the grand style in poetry 
was undoubtedly Bcr^senyi, he who when first intro- 
duced to his fianc^ was so swayed and overcome by 
his emotionalism that he fainted. With the name of 
Francis Kazinczy ia linked the struggle for language 
reform. His connection with the abbot Marttnovics 
nearly cost him his life. Neither Ka7inczy nor 
Martinovics were real conspirators, but rather in- 
fatuated enthusiasts, and doubtless suffering from some 
discontents, the abbot and his friends determined to 
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disseminate the doctrines of the French Revolution ; 
gathering af! the doctrines together into catechism 
form, Kazinczy unwisely copied it for them. The 
Austrian Court, naturally incensed, ordered the 
arrest and trial of all the conspirators, and one day 
twelve Lancers drew up before Kazinc^y's o:iother's 
house and carried the poet-reformer to Buda In chains. 
The grim death sentence was passed upon all, and all 
save Kazinczy were executed. For nearly seven years 
he was imprisoned, and on being denied writing 
materials, wrote with his own blood, or with the rust of 
his chains dissolved in water. It is said that with the 
exception of Voltaire no literary man has written more 
letters than Kazinczy. Idealism and oratory often 
journey hand in hand. In Hungary, Francis Kolcsey^ 
a fine type of the dreamer, the visionary, whose bound- 
less imagination, though it did not carry him very far, 
helped to awaken within more practical souls gifts 
such as the nation needed. As an orator Kolcsey had 
few equals, and in the Pozsony Parliament his was the 
flame that kindled all. His poetry, save the Hymnus^ 
calls for no special treatment, but the literary form of 
his oratory became a model for many. As a critic he 
was excellent, and founded the Hungarian school of 
literary criticism. Joseph Katona was a man of quite 
a different mould, and his Bdnk Bdn^ written for the 
theatre at Kolozsvir, is the finest tragic drama in 
Hungarian. Great power of analysis was one of the 
leading characteristics of Katona, who died unrecognised. 
A few scenes of the play were translated into English 
by Arany, and these illustrate his knowledge of 
Shakespeare's craft. 

Steadily the nation proceeded. Poets multiplied. 
Prose though not yet come into its own, tlie novel still 
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in the making, were nevertheless active. It was m 
the natural essence of things that poetry and drama 
should occupy such a big share of the nation's literature 
during these stirring periods. What need of the 
historian, the novelist, or the essayist, when minstrels 
sang instead of writing? The period of prose will 
always come. As I write the period of the inspiring 
poet seems far distant. All nations move thus. Where 
are the poets of the world to-day ? Alas ! they are 
silent. It was these poets of Hungary who helped 
men to realise that they had minds. Emerson says : 
'* Is not poetry the little chamber in the brain where 
is generated the explosive force which by gentle shocks 
sets in action the intellectual world?" Out of such 
stuff as poets, prose writers are made. 

The dawn of Vorosmarty marks a. new era. At 
twenty-five he startled the nation from its intellectual 
apathy by his Zaldfis Flight. His heart's blood was 
put into this work, for 1825 saw Hungary in an 
unhealthy torpor. In its descriptive power Zaldn's 
Flight is surpassingly great. The poet chose a 
large canvas, and crowded it with clashing forces, the 
thundering of battle, and all the dread accompaniments 
of war. It is Virgilran in conception and design. 
Men read, then sat and wondered, saying, " Man 
never sang like this before/' Following up his suc- 
cess, Vorosmarty wrote Cserhahm and Tiu Two 
Castles. The tragic force of the latter has led to its 
ranking as the most terrible epic in the Hungarian 
language. Berzsenyi called it a " cannibal poem." 
But 1 like Vorosmarty best in The Hoary Gipsy 
and the Szdzat, The latter will remain the nation's 
hymn for all time. Speaking of Shakespeare one day, 
Vorosmarty said : " A good translation of Shakespeare 
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would be worth to apy nation at least the half of its 
existing literature," 

In the train of Vorosmarty came Czuczor with his 
history of Botimd^ and Gara/j who worked up the 
entire history of the Arpids into a series of spirited 
but rhetorical ballads. 

The novelist of these early days was a man in whom 
talent of a certain order was found. Hungary owes 
much to some of these sons of the pen. Sentiment 
played itself in, and characterisation played itself out. 
Lovers of adventure were represented by Gvaddnyi, 
who made much use of the vicissitudes of the 
Benyovsky family, But J6s!ka and JtSkai were writers 
with much originality, and cultivated a style likely to 
secure readers in other lands. In Hungarian literature 
there were few voices but many echoes. J6sika, 
surrounded as he was by emblems of the past, and 
with the atmosphere of the Transylvanian magnates 
around him, sought expression in a style akin to that 
of Scott. His own life was sufficiently adventurous 
and full of incident to merit description, for, returning 
from the French campaign, he settled down amongst 
the old castles of Transylvania, with their collection 
of arms and manuscripts, and the lurking inspiration 
of chivalry in their walls, settled down to write novels. 
But after the Revolution poor Jdsika was condemned 
to death, and sought respite in exile, dying in 
Dresden, Importance is given to Abafi^ but the novel 
best known to English readers is the story of the 
Tartars in Hungary. Josika painted an external 
picture of history rather than revKiled its soul, for he 
loved it more than he understood it. His novels of 
exile reveal the change in environment, the forsaking 
of Scott for Dumas. Unfortunately, the critics will 
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rarely pardon change, and they tumed against Jostka. 
His life had not, however, been a failure, for he had 
foundedthe Hungarian novel and doubled the Hungarian 
reading public. Josika was succeeded by Eotvds, who 
afterwards became Hungary's first Minister of Public 
Instruction^ Ecitvos won renown in many fields, and 
his name is better remembered as Minister of Educa- 
tion than as the author of The Carthusian or Tfu 
Village Notary. In this latter novel Eotvos struck a 
heavy blow at the corruption and serfdom prevailing 
in the provinces prior to 1848. Deak severely 
criticised it, yet the influence of the novel, depicting in 
lurid language^ as it did, the discontents of his time, 
was well received, and accomplished the end of the 
novel with a purpose. In equally forceful language 
Hungafy in f^fS was written, and with genuine historic 
sense the terrible scenes of the " peasants' revolt " are 
depicted. He was so many-sided^ and so great, that 
men were unable to fix him in any particular sphercj 
and the measure of worship was therefore distributed. 
As an influence Eotvos though dead yet speaketh. 

Another contemporary of Josika^s was Slgismund 
Kemt^ny. His best works are historical novels, in 
which one finds traces of Aristotle, Balzac, and Victor 
Hugo. Some critics affirm that Ketncny was one of 
the greatest who have ever attempted to explain in 
fiction the human lot ^\\d the human heart. In Gyulai 
Pdf^ Hard Timcs^ and The Ent/iJtsiasfs, ideas tumble 
one upon the other, sometimes clumsily, but never 
without depth of meaning. 

Then comes the prince of Hungarian novelists, the 
master-creator and the master- worker, one in whom iJie 
fire of genius burned full and long- — Maurus JukaL 
Without aiming at an international reputation, he 
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achieved one by reason of his rich vocabulary, humour, 
and rare descriptive force* He vvas an arch- romantic, 
with a perfervid Oriental JmaginatioTij and humour 
of the purest, rarest description. A writer says: "If 
one can iniagine a combination, in almost equal parts, 
of Walter Scott. William Beckford» Dumas pere, and 
Charles Dickens, plus a semi*savage Magyar Je ne sais 
quoi^ one may perhaps form a fair idea of the great 
Hungarian romancer's indisputable genius." His life 
was as crowded with incidents as are his books. '* After 
the defeat at Vil^igos the sentence of death hung over 
him, and for some time he had to live in hiding. His 
flight was aided by Kossuth's secretary, who hired a 
carriage and horses, dressed himself as a coachman, 
and drove Jokai through the Russian camp. For 
months Jikai and his wife lived in seclusion amongst 
the wooded hiJIs." Journalism and politics both 
claimed him. In consequence of an article in his 
paper, he was arraigned by a military tribunal and 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment in chains. After 
a month, however, he was liberated. That he was 
popular also, was seen in the fact that the nation 
sought the occasion of his jubilee to present him with 
;^8ooo. His output was prodigious. He was the 
most prolific writer of his age. Stories, novelettes, 
poems^ articles^ dramas, simply poured from his pen, 
the ink of one being scarcely dry ere the other 
appeared. One of the finest of the Hungarian literary 
critics says: " His remarkably mobile and extraordin- 
arily rich imagination easily lead him to incredible 
plots and exaggerated character-drawing, yet his power 
of observation and feeling for reality sets before one 
with the fidelity of a master the pictures of life which 
surged around him." It was an enormous gallery of 
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Hungarian characters that he brought into being with 
3 few bold strokes of the pen. Fortunately, most of 
his work has been translated, and English readers are 
familiar with it. Of his novels, A Hungarian Nabob, 
Karpdthy Zoltdn, T/te New Landlord, and Bia<k 
Diamonds are amongst the best. Though his pro- 
ductiveness was so great, none of his work is slipshod. 
When he died he left no real successor, but a crowd of 
men following far behind in the distance. 

Long before J6kai had reached the zenith of his 
fame, Hungary *s greatest poet had been laid to rest 
on the battlefield. Alexander Petofi, friend of Arany 
and Jdkai, and a host of immortals, was the richest 
genius Hungary ever produced. He was born in the 
county of Pest, the son of a butcher. Birth often 
plays but a small part in a man's life. It was so 
with Petofi. Leaving the schools behind him, the 
waking aspirations of his life were for the stage, and 
it is almost pitiful to find such heroic attempts 
being made to fashion the poet into an actor. He 
also became a soldier, but was ill Btted for such a 
business. If ever there was a soul which loved freedom 
and detested all kinds of compulsion, it was Petofi, yet 
some caprice drove him into the army at Sopron. 

Despite all the fluctuations, all the hardships and 
privations, Petofi always remained faithful to poetry. 
In The Country, he sings^ — ■ 

'*0 M.T^)'a.ra ! look not on yout fathers, 
Bui, bill them hide their biows in night ; 
Ytnir eyes are wnik, those sons are dazEling, 
Ve Cantiot bear that blasting LigKl. 

Tiuie was those ancient, honoured fathers 

Could speak the Ihrcatening, ihundcring word; 

'Twas like ihfi bursting of the slorin-wmd, 
And Europe, nil responsive, heard ! 
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Great was Ihe Magyar then — his country 

HnfiDUced — hLt name a bUtory 
Of glt-ry — now a sur exUnguishcd — 

A /alien star in Magj'ar sea." 

These verses reflect his spirit in 1848 and the 
political bias his poetry had. In a motto one may 
discover the two main themes of his poetiy : — 

"AU Qihef things above 
Are Ijl-ierty and Inve j 
Life would I gladly tender 

For love t yet joyfully 
Would love itself surrender 

For liberty." 

Love and liberty were the themes of Hungary's 
master lyric poet. Dr. Riedl says : " In the mature 
poetry of Petofi we see love as the Hungarian con- 
ceives it, full of strength and warmth^ and without 
any touch of French frivolity or German sentimentalism. 
Petofi's writings give us a glimpse of Hungarian life, 
h'ghted up by the flame of poetical exultation." Petofi 
was not only the idol but also the ideal representative 
of the youth of Hungary in that period of reform 
made young again with the elixir of national feeling. 
Poet and prophet, he foretold his own poetic fame, the 
Revolution, and his own death, whatever he felt most 
and deepest, that he saw furthest into the future. Out 
of the obscurest elements of his imagination he drew 
a faithful picture of the future. 

From the Colle^^e of Patak emerged a serious-minded 
youth who for years was Calvinistic pastor of a group 
of picturesquely situated villages in the county of 
Gombr Michael Tompa was the son of a poor shoe- 
maker, and he too kj^ew something of poverty and 
trial. From 1841 forwards be continued to publish 
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lyrics, but the strength, the complete man, was evidenced 
in his allegories. Tompa was the first man that 
I seriously studied in the original, and then only 
because the book was left by accident in my room. 
But I was so enraptured with the political significance 
wrapped in allegorical expression and form, and withal 
tender and sweet, that I determinded to read all his 
works. Absolutism ruled over the land. The publicists 
had been silenced. No great voice could be heard in 
the nation. The depressed Magyar race Tompa felt 
must at all costs he addressed. Then came that 
beautiful appeal, The Bird to its Brood : — 

*' A slonn bas raged ; our rocks apart 

Arc rem j glad shade you cannol find ; 
And nrr ye tnuLc, about, to start 

And leave youc mother &id bchmd ? 
In other climes new songs are heard, 

Wheri: none would understand your lay, 
Though empty is your home and bared— 

Yet, childr^ fting to mc, I pray 1 " 

It is easy even for the stranger within the gates to 
discover the political significance of songs like these. 
Tompa, like Arany and Petofi, was a poet of the 
lowlands. Justice has never really been done Tompa 
in H ungarian I iterature. To-day who reads him ? 
But the time may again come when the altegoncal 
style he was so great a master of may be necessary, 
then perhaps turning from the living present to the 
dead past, the work of the Calvin i-stic preacher will 
enter into its own. Linked closely with the men 1 
have already dealt with, men of a past generation, 
was Madich^ whose name will ever be remembered 
by one remarkable piece of work, The Tragedy 0/ 
Man. In this the poet sees with his own eyes, not 
the sorrows and struggles of one man, but mankind. 
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It is poetical philosophy. He pictures the future of 
the human race, solves the lurking doubts of the 
intellect, and shows man in the real and ideal. 
Greatness is stamped upon every line of it, and tO' 
day the drama is as popular as ever. 

This brings one to the long and straggling army 
of the moderns. When P^terfy died in I 899, Hungary 
lost its best essayist. But BaJ7^, Erdelyi, Greguss, 
Toldy, Horvith. Salamon R^vay, Hunfalvy, Budenz, 
Szdsz. Szarvas, Vajda Rcviczky^ Ldvay» were a crowd 
of writers who faithfully upheld the traditions of 
Hungarian literature in all its varied forms. 

Like Hazlitt, these were men I should have liked 
to have met. What an education it would have been 
to have known Arany, Tompa, and Petofi ! Yet 1 
must not grumble, for it has been my privilege to 
meet most of the sweet singers and stirring writers 
of to-day. The first poet, and I think one of the 
finest if not the finest, that I met was Alexander 
Endrodi. He is both scholar and poet, well served 
With originality of expression, all encompassed by a 
charm and tenderness and sweet delicacy not found 
in any other living Hungarian poet. Both in his 
romantic Kuruts songs and his dainty pictures of the 
Balaton the expressive genius of the poet obtrudes 
itself. Most people have forgotten his little History 
oj Hungarian Literature^ and this seems a great pityj 
for the rare qualities of the analytic, balanced critic 
are found therein. Good poets are rare to-day in 
Hungary^ versifiers are legion. Dramatists are 
plentiful and variable* Journalistic novelists are 
increasing, and the fmUleton is a feature of the 
Hungarian newspapers. Of the Hungarian novelists, 
Mikszath and Herczeg easily head the list. Both of 
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these writers are known to the English reading public 
— the former by Si. Peicr*s Umbrella^ and the latter 
by The Gyorkovks Girls. Mikszith's stories of 
common life, his humour, his satire, and charming 
niiivetL', render him of writers the most readable. 
Herc7-eg*s day of greatness is coming quickly. In his 
work there is a clear-cut wit, and fine appreciation of 
the place irony should occupy in the novel, and a deep 
knowledge of Hungarian social life. He is humorous 
without being coarse, and satirical without unduly 
caricaturing his characters. His style is his own, and 
his talent justifies that individuality he seeks. After 
these come a motley crowd; noty it is true, without 
power of delineation or skill in treatment Joseph 
Kiss obviously belongs to the Arany school, and has 
a preference for Jewish themes. But Malonyay, 
Pekdr, and Victor RAkosi arc a trio of whom Hungary 
is justly proud. All are tremendous workers. The 
latter is the Hungarian Mark Twain. There is a 
cosmopolitanism about all their work, accounted for 
perhaps by the fact that all have travelled much. 
In literary criticism Gyulay and Boethy represent the 
old school, with Ldzir, Hevesi, Lenkei, Ballagi, and 
Ferenczy as the modernists. In philosophy, juristic 
literature, history, and politics the writers are legion. 
Dramatic literature is perhaps making more advance 
than ever, and a young school of writers is springing 
up of considerable power. Both Herczeg, Molnar^ 
and Gdrdonyi arc well represented here. 

As newspapers the Hungarian have their own 
peculiar points of interest It is not for me to discuss 
their morality. In Jeno Rdkosi, Hungary has an 
editor whose mental equipment is exceedingly high, 
whose capacity and fairness is undoubted, and whose 
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many-sidedness is almost phenoiuena]. Nothing 
comes amiss to him. He has style, freedom, and as 
a dramatist strove to invest the dramatic literature of 
his time with a greater richness of diction without 
retarding the flight of imagination. The qualities 
rich and varied that he brought to bear upon literature 
he also turned to good account in his editorship of the 
Budapesti Hirlap^ which stands head and shoulders 
above its contemporaries. With all this rich field of 
literature before thera» it is a pity there are not more 
readers in Hungajy. Hungary suffers to-day not 
from a lack of writers^ but readers and book buyers. 
Newspapers are read too much and books too little. 
Some of these newspapers, such as the Pesttr Lhyd, 
Neues Pester Journal^ Pesti Hirlapy and As Ujsag, 
uphold the best traditions of journalism. 

Outside this vast field of authors two noted writers 
stand, and I have kept their names fittingly for my 
final word. There is something international about 
th^r work, something impelling and riveting. In 
Dr. Emil Reich one may behold the virile, versatile 
Hungarian yearning for expression in a multitude of 
forms, A master worker, with an extraordinary 
memory, and gifted with historical instinct and a 
happy style, he is one of the most readable of 
modern writers^ and one who has found his audience, 
his largest audience, in a foreign land. The other 
name is that of Professor A. Vdmb^ry, distinguished 
Orientalist and traveller, a regular Trojan for work 
despite his age, an amazing linguist, and an authority 
on all affairs appertaining to the East. These two 
are worthy of high places amongst the writers and 
thinkers of Hungary, 
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" The GovL-rnmeni of ihe v/otld is cafried an by sovereigns and statcv 
men, and not hy anonymous paragraph wrUcis or Ihc hsrc-bnuned cKitter 
Djf inresponsible fcivolity." — Dishauli 

ON the Pest bank of the Danube, in a reserved and 
dignified area, stands the Hungarian Houses 
of Parliament, a little " far from the madding crowd.*' 
Undoubtedly after Westminster it is the most beautiful 
and imposing Parliament House in the world. In 
character it is florid. The Gothic element is prevalent 
in style, though the central feature is a dome. In its 
exterior design it is obviously based on Westminster^ 
and has the mentp according to an English axchi- 
tectural authority, of clearly indicating the position of 
the two Chambers, as part of the architectural design, 
the want of which is the one serious defect of Barry's 
ooble structure. It was the work of Emeric Steindl, and 
cost one and a half million pounds sterling. Through- 
out the interior the decoration is gorgeous, and the 
central hall and grand staircase simply majestic. The 
style is a little too florid to appeal to English taste, but 
it is in keeping with the Magyar temperament Here 
there is focussed the political activity of the nation. 
There i3 more freedom about the Hungarian Chamber 
than Westminster provides. It would be easy for 
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** suffragifits " to elTcctively deinon^itj'ate at Budapest 
Members are " getatable '* in more ways than one, and 
both galleries and promenades provide opportunities 
which conservative London dispenses with. In these 
latter days there is much talk about parliamentary 
reforna, but anything which would destroy the air of 
freedom which besets the Hungarian Chamber would 
scarcely be in the nature of a reform. The Chamber 
itself is composed of 453 members, of whom 40 are 
Croatians^ The magnates amongst this crowd of 
lawyers are about 50 in nu mber. At the last 
election the total number of electors on the register 
was 1,085,323, this representing a population of 
1 6,83 8,2 5 5 from Hungary proper, with 2,4 1 6,304 
from Croatia-Slavonia, This population is spread over 
an area of 108,982 square miles in Hungary, and 
16,430 square miles in Croatia-SIavonia, The romance 
of politics, with all its startling changes, was never 
more fully exemplified, I am certain, than in the 
Hungarian Chamber. Politics runs in the blood in 
Hungary, and blood runs into politics. Names are 
associated with policies, and policies with names. 
England, 1 fear, has been accustomed to regard 
Budapest and its Parliament House as nothing but a 
collection of wild and turbulent orators, in whom the 
capacity for government does not exist 

Newspaper reports, I am afraid, have tended thus to 
caricature the Magyars ; but though a certain independ- 
ence of action and expression has sometimes character- 
ised their proceedings, they nevertheless possess all the 
powers and qualities essential to the making of just 
and equitable laws. The character of the nation has 
constantly been undergoing change. Right down to 
the sixteenth century one may trace the higher 
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nobility attempting to play the part of a privil^e 
and selfish oligarchy, These attempts^ however, were' 
usually successfully resisted by the lower nobility, who 
always stood for order and Uberty. From 1608 down 
to 1848 the Diet was composed of two Houses, There 
was the Upper Chamber, with the Palatine as President, 
all the important officers of State, the archbishops and 
the bishops of the CatholiCj and since 1792 of the 
Greek Churches, all the lord-lieutenants of counties, 
together with all the adult males of the titled families, 
from barons to princes. 

In the other House one found the members of the 
Court of Appeal, the President of which enjoyed the 
privilege of presiding over the " Table of the Nuncios," 
as it was styled. Then came two representatives from 
each county elected by the gentry, and furnished withi 
definite instructions how to act. There was no possi- 
bility of wobbling. He who wobbled had to resignj 
The free cities also sent representatives. And another 
class, the delgates of those magnates who for some 
reason or other were not represented in the Upper 
Chamber, Those were not the days of popular 
elections. But though you might be a member of the 
Lrower House, the privilege of voting might not be 
yours. Only the lord -lieutenants and the repre- 
sentatives of the free cities had the right of voting. 
The others had practically only the right to a " con- 
sultative opinion," Things have changed since then. 
And the first momentous change was the prevailing 
of those constitutional forces which had kept Hungary 
united for so long, and which resulted in the two 
partners in the Dual Monarchy meeting on equal 
terms and adopting an attitude and policy of mutual 
independence and reliance. Had the cemitikts not 
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preserved that wonderful spirit of constitutionalism 
common to the Hungarian people, which sought its 
end in maintaining local liberties, then this moment 
would have been delayed. In the giant struggle 
which preceded 1848 and culminated in 1S67 the 
great orators of the nation were employed. 

There was Deak, heavy and dull in appearance, a 
man whose talent was never disclosed until he warmed 
to his subject. Firm, moderate, perhaps a trifle slow, 
he never possessed the gift of capturing the imagina- 
tion in the way that Kossudl did. Yet he left a deep 
and sure impress upon his nation's history. 

Kossuth was the incomparable orator. He was the 
exact reverse of Deak. The former appealed to the 
imagination, the latter to the coM intellect of man. 
At that moment Kossuth was the man that was 
needed. Later came Deik^s opportunity. Curiously 
enough, Kossuth's career only lasted some twenty 
months. He explained to English audiences his aims 
as the following:— 

"Excepting the citizens of the privileged towns, the 
only persons in Hungary and in the countries under 
the Hungarian crown, who before the year 184S 
enjoyed any of the privileges, social or political, of the 
Constitution, were the nobles. Moreover, the privileges 
of a noble family were not confined to the eldest son, 
as in England, but all the sons of a nobleman were 
themselves nobles, with the same privileges as their 
father. Their numbers might grow without limit, 
and reached about five or six hundred thousand, or 
about the number of the enfranchised citizens of 
England. We should not have been worthy of the 
name of patriot had we not seized the chance of 
securing the constitutional freedom and independence 
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of our country. And Hungary must be free and inde- 
pendent in accordance with her rights and the terms 
of ancient contracts. Hungary is not bound to any 
other coutitiyj but enjoys a separate national life and a 
separate Constitution, and is not to be governed as 
an Austrian province, whether such provinces be 
governed wel! or ilt, despotically or constitutionally, 
but is to be governed in accordance with her own 
Constitution and her own laws. This was our right 
with respect to the Austrian House and Empire, and 
was the duty of the Austrian House towards us. We 
had to safeguard this right and enforce the fulfilment 
of this duty. We had to lake care that in every 
department of State life Hungary should be governed 
independently and be free from all foreign interference." 

Like many another great patriot, Kossuth died m 
exile, on March 20, 1S94, in Turin. Under the liberty 
of which Kossuth laid the foundation stone the progress 
of the Magyars has been phenomenal. Never has 
man in Hungary spoken as did Kossuth, "and all the 
people were attentive to hear him." Oratory from this . 
point, particularly parliamentary oratory, took upon f 
Itself new forms. Since the Kossuth- Dcdk period 
Parliament itself has undergone change. _ 

Parliament to-day is summoned by the King for af 
period of five years. But it must be called together 
within three months of its dissolution, and indeed may 
be called together within a shorter period if the budget 
of the following year has not been voted. Any 
minister may be impeached by a simple majority of 
the Diet, if he has committed aiiy act which involves 
the independence of the country, or infringes upon 
individual liberty ?is guaranteed by the Constitution, 
or interferes with private property. And again, if it 
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be proved that public funds have been tampered wtth, 
and also for any "wilful refusal" to enfotte the law 
appertaining to public peace. 

Naturally one asks who arc entitled to vote in 
Hungary to-day. " Every Hangarian citizen of twenty 
years of age and upwards is entitled to vole — ( i ) 
having a minimum income of (05 florins and paying 
direct taxes amounting to 10 florins; (2) in the large 
towns occupants of houses containing three living 
rooms, even though unrated; (3) workmen employing 
an assistant; and (4) all who under the Constitution 
can claim their ancient privilege — the last category 
still represents at least 20 per cent of the total 
electorate body. Besides these, about 30,000 vote 
in right of educational or professional qualifications, 
such as members of the learned societies, priests, 
professors, physicians, general practitioners, apothe- 
caries^ notaries, civil engineers, and schoolmasters." 
A truly noble army. Soldiers in garrison or with 
the colours, police, revenue and excise officers, have 
no votes* All elections are controlled by the Minister 
of the Interior, and in the case of a general election 
thirty days' notice is given by him, and he spcdfies 
a limit of ten days within which the elections must 
be held. 

The task of becoming a member is not easy some- 
times in Hungary. Last election was no criterion. 
1 1 was one of those great movin g forces which 
nobody could foresee and none withstand. The 
Kossuth Party, long kept from power, were now in- 
vincible. It was a free election. 1 was amongst 
the Transylvaniana during the election. For the large 
constituency of Diosad there was but one polling-place, 
and that at the centre. In Hungary there is nothing 
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really prosaic about an election — it is, at Jea 
Transylvania, a succession of beautiful pfchli 
Watch the faces of a rustic audience as a candid; 
unfolds his programme speech ! The very gencros 
of the Magyar nation is seen at a glance, T 
flashing intelligence of the Magyar, the dull, heai 
browed gaze of the OUh, how widely apart in politi 
instinct these two races are! The rich, rolling 
verberations of tlie Magyar language fell musica 
upon my cars, it was as if some new tone-spirit I: 
entered life and interpreted its meaning* I listen 
I followed, I cheered t I say» I know not why i 
how, but I did it What a language I The ora 
paus^ a moment, he is lost for a word, but 
audience does not fidget One does not look at 
clock, but the candidate. 

Fascination happily did not end with speech-mal 
for there was the startling national garb of Mag; 
and WaUach adding picturesqueness to the enl 
scene. With pardonable envy the hairless beh 
the shaggy-locked Wallachs, who, despising both a 
and dust, tramped barefootedly into Zsib6 forfl 
meeting. Sometimes it looked like a stage oxr 
yet without the lifelessness of such. It was 
pulsations of human interest which exalted tt abi 
the mere picturesque. 

A makeshift platform in the middle of a ve; 
certain road. Politically hungry men clustered roi 
the primitive rostrum, some clinging to the flag pc 
of the Magyar piros^ fthir h sold. The chairnriu 
merry-eyed Catholic priest, he too a candidate infl 
adjoining constituency, gave vent to one of th 
elocutionary displays for which Hungary is fame 
Beautiful words, kindly expressions, enthusing phra; 
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but in no sense a political speech; yet he was an im- 
provement upon our English chairman, for physical 
necessity lold him when to sit down. Beside him 
sat the candidate, young but not nervous, a poli- 
tician in the making, a real student groping after 
truth. His exposition was timely and adequate; the 
loftier fl ights he d isregarded , and dispensed sound 
political gospel to commonplace mankind, and it was 
good. 

When the crowd had left the spacious square, and 
whilst social coteries fed their kinsfolk and vented their 
views, when the candidate rested and the aget^t dis- 
pensed orders from tlie iroda (office), even then there 
remained a kind of political afterglow, a rich sunlit 
feeling. The strenuousness of a Hungarian candidate 
differs considerably from that of the Englishman. 
There is less speaking in a single day, but more 
eating and drinking to be done. The motto in a 
large Hungarian constituency is *' Late to bed and 
early to rise." It does me good even now to recall 
the happy moments of that election. One thing will 
ever remain with me, it is the memory of a speech* 
The day had been long and dreary. An otherwise 
delightfiit drive had been marred by a terrific shower 
which rendered carriage movement slow and uncertain, 
and walking impossible. How I wanted to see the 
centre of the constituency at its best I — but no, DitSsad 
only frowned. Mud and umbrellas. Fitful rain 
silences. Nothing, however, diminished the enthusi- 
asm of the peasants. Then came the banquet. 
Every day brought its banquet There was nothing 
elaborate in the banqueting hall. Here generations 
of peasants had been brought up in its cleanly 
spaciousness. There was light present, and light in 
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all cases involves action. As Novalis beautifully ex* 
presses it, " T-tght is like I.ife, active activity," 

One never feels comfortless in the presence of light, 
and though no priceless pictures adorned the walls, 
nor rich carpets rendered walking more pleasant, nor 
elaborate candelabra added to ceiling decoration, one 
felt that happiness was present Wrinkled old women, 
tender in their offices and lavish with their gifts, ad- 
ministered to the needs of the body — and the gods 
smiled. 

Cheering Transylvanian wine quickened the pulse, 
oiled the bearings of life, and imparted that warmth 
which is the precursor of eloquence. One after another 
of the diners rose and expressed himself, toast tripped 
up toast, then there fell an unusual silence upon the _ 
Chamber, and 1 knew that the "stranger in the midst" I 
was being toasted. I rose and clinked glasses with 
my kind friends, and sat down. It was not to be, 
however, for a speech was demanded. Only one 
present save myself knew English, speech therefore 
was impossible. *' Necessity is the argument of 
tyrants" and my dear but tyrannical friends forced 
me from my chair, and almost before 1 was conscioiis 
of it, I was addressing an audience in another tongue, 
and that the most difficult in the world. The sensation 
was intoxicating. 1 know not now what I said, but 
I still possess an adequate idea of the joy those stuttered 
ungrammatical sentences created. It was the joy par- 
haps of a first attempt, yet joy it was. 

These are the incidents of an election. But eleotion 
day is the day of days. What an awful hour to csull 
one ! — yet as I tumbled from bed I caught the sound 
of the KQss74thn6ta as it was played by the czigdny 
band. At four we were ready to start, our band, flags. 
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and voters all aboard. I counted thirty vehicles behind 
the leaders. We mustered a hundred voters. A good 
candidate— in Hungary—knows his own voters. In 
England you are not allowed to. It was a thrilling^ 
journey. At last the circuitous decline is reached) we 
struggle up another short hill, and here we are on the 
election ground. Three wooden buildings facing the 
Frotestant Church, resembling military huts in South 
Africa, stand there as polling booths. A posse of 
police and a battalion of infantry. To me all this 
seemed strange, yet things have not always been as 
quiet as I saw them. On the stroke of eight the 
presiding ofHcer made his appearance clad in his 
Sunday best. Despite runnours, it was to be an un- 
opposed return — though m Hungary no one knows 
this until election morning. Thirty minutes were 
counted away, and as no opponent turned up, tlie 
military were sent away, for they might be wanted in 
one of the other constituencies. 

A movement is then made in the direction of the 
central wooden building, and the presiding officer is 
seen walking to a commanding spot on the hillside, 
The crowd follows him. He appeals for order ; then^ 
amid the utmost interest and in tones redolent of 
religious fervour, declares the Kossuthist elected. How 
grand the hymnus sounded that morning I — one sang as 
one felt The entire mass of humans then gave them- 
selves over to jollity. For a moment the csdrdds is 
stopped, and a rush is made to the crest of the hill. 
What is that long, straggling, moving mass away in 
the distance? It is another detachment of voters. 
" But look here ! " shouts another^ and there on our 
right tramped triumphantly another instalment. How 
like a battle it alt looked! The floating banners, the 
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victor's song, and the advance line of pretty Magyar 
girls, From all quarters came they» and the 
horizon seemed alive with men and maidens* Then 
it was music, song, and dance. Too late to hear the 
official declaration, but not too late to participate in 
the joys of conquest. Ohj the intoxication of the 
csdrdds 1 The clicking of heels, the slapping of boots, 
the shoutings, the whirlings, and tlie bewitching music; 
Never shall I forget the scene. The entire earth was 
kindly, life itself enjoyed itself^ the bewildering aromatic 
scents uprising from a hundred country gardens, 
" wherein resided those delicate toys of God which 
we in our pagan language and our shapeless speech 
call flowers,*' these captivated the senses until one 
seemed to live another life and be in another world* 
Such is election day in some constituencies in 
Hungary. 

A Central Electoral Committee usually runs the 
elections. Polling commences at eight in the morning, 
and is closed only at the request of both parties, or 
when an hour has passed without anyone polling. 
The voting is open and by word of mouth. Each 
elector gives his name, is identified, then names the 
man he wants to vote for. If an absolute majority 
is not secured, another ballot is taken after an interval 
of not less than fourteen nor more than twenty-four 
days. Bribery and corruption were once appalling, 
but legislation has done its work towards attempting 
to introduce purity of election. To-day new legisla- 
tion relating to corrupt practices is pending. 

Once elected, the member finds that the Speaker 
is elected for the whole duration of ParUament, with 
two vice or deputy Speakers. The present Speaker, 
M. Justh, is member for Mak6, He is a powerful man. 
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inBammable, but possessed of sound common sense, a 
great admirer of England, and a keen student of our 
political system. Burke is one of his favourite authors. 
Whatever he says or does, he always impresses one 
as strong. Qualities such as Speaker Justh possesses 
are needed in the Hungarian Chamber occasionally, 
for there one finds a licence of speech and interruption 
which would not for a moment be permitted in 
England. There is much Committee business done 
in the House, and every Government Bill is considered 
by a Committee before it is submitted to the House, 
and when it emerges into the Chamber its expediency 
is debated first of allj then clause by clause. If it 
succeeds in passing this ordeal, it is then reported with 
all its amendments, and the third reading carried 
without further debate. In Hungary the vote is taken 
by ** rising and sitting," but should twenty members 
send a nqte to the Speaker that they desire a nominal 
vote, then such is taken by tellers something after the 
fashion of Westminster. 

Recently there has been a babel of tongues^ for the 
time of the House has been taken up by Croatian 
obstruction carried on in their own language, which 
they are allowed to use. It was interesting to see 
the interpreter standing beside the Speaker. There 
is no dosurc in Hungary, If a member infringes the 
rules of the House, he is warned twice» then called upon 
to sit down. A huge handbell stands beside the 
Speaker, and this is often necessary to secure order. 
Members speak from their places during debate, but 
the " reporters " of the different Committees deliver their 
charges from the tribune. As to visitors, a large 
crowd gather in the galleries daily, and here they are 
allowed to write, read, and they often take part in the 
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applause. In moments oi national excitement it is 
interesting to watch the mixed crowds who gather 
there. The seriousness with which some men ap- 
proach politics may be seen in the following incident : — 
A candidate for a SloviU constituency, when he arrived 
on the ground, discovered large posters declaring him 
to be a loyal supporter of "^48" principles, when in 
reality he was a member of the " '67 " party. Opinions 
were easily adjustablCj and he was returned as a 
Kossuthbt, owing to a mistake of local organisation. 
The only thing he had to do was to mention Kossuth 
instead of Dedk in his speeches. In Hungary dis- 
turbance is not infrequent, I can recall one instance 
which was characteristically humorous, and an object 
lesson in electoral tactics. A crowd of Socialists, just 
one of those disagreeable knots g( obstructionists one 
often meets, had taken up a position in the centre of 
a huge crowd of Magyars. 1 stood beside the speakers 
on the balcony of the Town House. The excitement 
in Hungary was growing tremendously, and the country 
was approaching absolutism. One feit it all tingling 
in the air. The chairman had finished his speech, and 
the candidate or member was about in the middle of 
his speech, when the first evidences of unrest made 
themselves prominent. Nothing seemed to appease, 
and nobody seemed to recognise them. At last a few 
stout Magyars, unable to stand it any longer, let fly 
at them, and soon there was a regular hubbub. The 
next thing that one saw was a startled group of some 
twenty-five men being driven by these stalwart 
Magyars through the crowd, each man adding his 
contribution to the blows, until the open was reached, 
when, after severely trouncing them all, they were 
driven back to the centre of the meeting and made 
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to listen quietly to the rest of the speeches. Sadder 
and wiser they were, and I can vouch for it they were 
quieter. 

Within the precincts of the House there has been 
some stormy scenes. I can recall several. Things, 
however, are changing. Even the measure and quality 
of oratory has changed. Opposition is the period of 
opportunities. To-day the great spirits are quieted 
by the responsibility of office. Office is a great 
subduer. In Hungarian politics the greatest figure 
to-day is Count Apponyi. He has proved himself to 
be both orator and statesman. The physical bulk 
essential to the leader of men surrounds him. He 
looks the leader, whilst his marvellous mellifluous voice 
and commanding presence befits the inspirer of national 
movements. See him as I once saw him. A Ministry 
had fallen, and fallen badly. Outside Parliament an 
excited populace clamoured for parliamentary recogni- 
tion ; inside, heated deputies vindicated their actions. 
It was a pandemonium both within and without The 
defeated Premier had struggled to his feet to explain 
his position, but a disappointed House listened sadly 
to his halting phrases. Socialist leaders watched 
from the gallery for the slightest evidence which might 
be transferred into a desire or demand for a louder 
demonstration. Thunder and lightning were nigh at 
hand. There was a lull, and Count Tisza seizing the 
moment, tried to address the irritated House. Epithet 
after epithet was hurled at him, yet with a nervous 
twitching of the hands he held his ground. The roar 
increased, ThL' bell clanged noisily. Fists were 
clenched and shaken at the cxPremier, then regarding 
the .situation as hopeless, he resumed his seat. There 
was another pause. Then Count Apponyi, almost 
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lethargically, rase to speak. Never was his greatness 
more apparent^ A hissing hush silenced even in- 
quisitive woman. All the dignity of the statesman 
was present, and the entire House recognised it. It A 
was a national as well as a personal triumph, for he ■ 
simply transformed the House. In attack he is terrible, 
for the purity of his life has never been challenged, 
and this is a great asset in Hungarian politics, He 
has the literary eloquence that so commends itself tafl 
a Hungarian audience. Perhaps there is too great a 
tendency to please men in him, though tJiere ia present 
something of that greatness which cannot fail buti 
make enemies* His political career has been many- 
sided ; there have been political fluctuations,party vacilla- 
tions, but never has he been anything but intensely 
patriotic. To secure a safe and great position for J 
Hungary has been his aim* If he is tautologicalj it isi 
but another name for being Hungarian. It is a] 
political trait, an oratorical habit. His administrative 
capacity has not yet been adequately tested. But tol 
any Cabinet he is a valuable adjunct^ seeing that more] 
than any other man in Hungary he is able to command 
attention in Europe and America, Linguistic capacity 
and travel does more for Hungary than men imagine. I 
It is a pity that such a man should ever take oflice, 
for his strength lies in opposition. He is a clean man, 
a great writer, an omnivorous reader ; as a correspondent 
he is unequalled in Hungary^ courteous, pron^pt, and 
adequate. This is not true of all politicians here, yet 
he is an aristocrat, and many feel this, His personal 
charm is immense, and the way he is able to switch oflT 
into German, French, Italian, English, and Magyar 
simply astounds one. I don't think his forte is toj 
become the head of an Administration, but to stir npi 
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men, create enthusiasm. To lead a Government, to 
preserve the balance of peace, perhaps Ues beyond him. 

There is one man at present out of Parliament 
of which any party might justly be proud, it is Count 
Stephen Tisza. No man that 1 know of in Hungary 
is better versed in foreign politics than Tisza. He has 
been Premier, and the leader of a great party, but he 
lacks that tact, that gentle persuasive force, that 
conception of unconscious handling, which welds a party 
together. Ability in abundance, by no means a bad 
speaker, character, sound judgment, exact knowledge, 
a wonderful knowledge of English political life, and a 
close association with English political practice ; these 
all stand in his favour, but are counterbalanced and 
nullified largely by his limited knowledge of his own 
race, of the little foibles and whims which none however 
great may override. Almost the last time that 1 
spoke with him he was embarking upon a long course 
of English political biography. Morley's Life of 
Gladstone had fascinated him, and he was looking 
forward to a quiet, happy hour or two on the Alfold 
with Winston Chnrchill's Life of his father and Fitz- 
maurice's Life of Earl Granville. He told me that 
the first time he visited London he was the guest of 
Lord Granville. As Dr. Johnson put it: " It is when 
you come close to a man in conversation that you 
discover what his real abilities are : to make a speech 
in a public assembly is a knack." But Tisza will 
return, and it is hoped will have learned the lesson of 
yesterday. 

Quite the reverse of Apponyi and Tisza are Andrdssy 
and Kossuth. Both have honoured names. Both are 
the reverse of their fathers. The energy and much of 
the capacity of the sire was not handed down. That 
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physical soundness which is a necessity in statesman- 
ship is wanting in both. Mental alertness is harnessed 
to a frail physique, or an ailment which perpetually 
enshrouds personal action. Both have to delegate, M 
and therefore must minimise much of their power. 
Neither are orators, but both good speakers. Andrdssy 
is a master of constitutional law, Kossuth an authority 
on commerce. Given constant and sound health, either 
might lead an Administration, In birth they represent 
the poleSj but in political influence, each in their own 
party, they are equal. Andrdssy, perhaps. less than 
Kossuth, and less than any politician in Hungary^ cares 
for public opinion and the plaudits of the mob. 
Honesty in politics is a passion with him. He has a 
name but not the capacity essential to capture the 
imagination of the populace. Kossuth's name carries 
him much farther than Andrissy's. Much is condoned 
and overlooked, for is he not the son of his father? 
One is rich, the other poor^ but both men of talent 
Both speak English remarkably welL Andr^ssy never 
answers a letter, Kossuth never fails to. In Kossuth 
the love of art is prominent, in Andrissy questions of 
history and constitutional law engage his attention 
always. Strolling into his study one day, the first 
book my eye fell upon was one of Justin McCarthy's. 
Both Andrissy and Kossuth are full of lovable 
personal qualities which often carry them further than 
more brilliant " men of blood and iron," These are 
the four outstanding politicians in Hungary to-day. 

After them come in uneven marching order a host 
of men of uneven capacity. Easily heading all this 
army of political aspirants is the present Prime 
Minister, Dr. Wekerle. Undisputed qualities for 
leadership are present in the Premier, but there's no 
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magic in the name, no note of interest to the Magyar 
race. No other man could have held such a briltiant 
yet individual Cabinet as this together. He has more 
pliability than the man-in-the-street imagines, and 
which only a Cabinet Council can reveal. A perfect 
master of figures, in this respect resembling Gladstone; 
a genius for finance, a solid, slow, semi- Teutonic, semi- 
Magyar lawyer. With no passion far languages, no 
adornment of speech, a great man at promising, and an 
untiring worker, he is r^pected If not loved* 

In Vt. Dardnyi one beholds a political agriculturist, 
who, in a quiet, scientific manner, is doing great things 
for Hungary. He may not influence ministers, but he 
improves conditions, and a knowledge of English 
would still further lead to progress. Both Dr. Gunther 
and Count Alad^ Zichy are admirable men* Curiously 
enough, the Premier is the only man who does not 
know English. Du Gunther has made quite a study 
of English law, has attended many Election Petition 
cases, and now frames legislation somewhat on the 
same lines. As a speaker he is particularly good, with 
a clean reputation, and if not great is highly agreeable. 
Count Aladir Zichy is an accomplished scholar, and 
some day he may be found in a position where his 
versatile gifts have fuller play. 

Ex-Premiers Szdll and Bdnffy represent diverse 
types. The former is one of the most plausible 
ministers Hungary ever had, but he is best fitted to 
preside over the State when no legislation is possible. 
He is the greatest conciliatory force in the nation^ but 
accomplishes little. Binfly Is commercial, resolute, 
strong, with little political finesse and no party. An 
awkward man as Minister- President, and still more 
difficult to cope with as member of a Cabinet He 
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ts without doubt one of the most daring; men in 
Hungary^ and Hungarian politics has not heard the 

last of him. 

Outside officialdom waits a meagre crowd of serious- 
minded young men, — men of great capacity of eii- 
thusiasmSj of width and depth, — and it is to such as 
these that Hungary must look. None are great I 
orators, but all are thinkers. They cannot talk like 
Apponyi or Hock, but in them dwell myriad possi- 
bilities. Most of them are great linguists, and tlie 
future is theirs, We shall hear of Count Arv^d 
Teleki, Zsombor de Szisz, Csizmazia, and Etnil Nagy, 
The question is, When will such as these be given an 
opportunity? 

But I have not dwelt sufficiently upon the House 
of Magnates, It should be remembered that this 
imposing body of men cannot originate legislation, 
only destroy it — if they be so minded. Much of the 
old-time bitterness between the Chambers which existed I 
before 1848 has passed away. The election of those 
Court dignitaries known as the " Keepers of the Crown ^' 
is made by the two Chambers sitting together. In 
numbers the Upper House has no specific limit, and 
is comprised as follows : — 

" Seventeen members of the Royal Family ; nineteen 
high officers of State, including the Presidents of both 
Royal Courts of Appea! ; thirty-three Roman Catholic 
diocesan bishops, including seven of the Greek Catholic I 
Church ; nine of the Orthodox Greek Church ; and six 
representatives each, lay or clerical, of the Lutheran 
and Calvinist faiths ; and one for the Unitarians, a 
body of about 60,000 persons, chiefly located in 
Transylvania" But the hereditary aristocracy supplies 
the bulk of the Upper House, These number about 
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234. The King may also create 50 life peers, though 
not more than five of such encumbrances in any one 
year. Thus, all told, the Chamber consists of about 
389 members, "of whom all, except the officers of 
State and the bishops, are eligible for election as 
deputies — their rights thereupon to sit as Magnates 
fall into abeyance, but are not forfeited." 

Along such grooves as these legislation passes, bring- 
ing blessing or bane, as the various political elements 
dictate. 



CHAPTER X 

TRANSYLVANIA AND THE TRANSYLVANIANS 

" The tempered light of \hc woods is like a perpetual morning, and la 
stimulating and hcroiCi" — EU.KRSDN 

CATCHING a train at the East Rwlway Station 
just after lunch^ one may arrive at Kolozsvar, 
the principal town of the once principality of Transyl- 
vania, about ten in the evenlngj having partaken of an 
excellent dinner on the train. They do feed you well 
on these Hungarian trains. I have used the old term 
*' principality/* because it seems to suit Transylvania so 
well, though as a separate entity to-day it is but a 
geographical expression. There is perhaps another 
reason for my doing this^ and it is because even to-day 
Transylvanians invariably refer to the other parts of 
the country as " Hungary/' For instance, a distinguished 
young politician in KolozsvAr told me one day that 
"we get all our water-melons from Hungary" This 
element} or sense of distinctness^ is very real, Kolozsvdr 
is the only town in which I felt any sincere measure of 
intellectual feeling. The internal boundaries of Transyl- 
vania were continually shifting, and it is difficult to give 
them. In the seventeenth century it took in the whole 
of the eastern frontier of Hungary, reaching in the 
north almost as far as Eperjes, and including Kassa, 
Tokay, and all along from Vajda Hunydd to Brass6. 
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Sometimes even DebrccJten was found within the 
Transylvaniatl area. Its history is unique. The 
very atmosphere of all the towns difler so from all 
other places one may visit even to-day. There are 
those who recognise in it many analogies to Switzerland. 
Il has, for instance, three nationalities — the Magyars, 
the Saxons, and the Rournanians, or Wallachs ; these 
latter are said to have been the original inhabitants 
of the land. This^ however, is denied by many. 
Historical associations abound everywhere. Indeed, it 
can boast that one of the most magnificent monuments 
ever raised by human hands was erected to com- 
memorate its full enrolment on the page of history. 
The column of Trajan at Rome, with its wondrous 
spiral band of bas-reliefs, tells to this day of the 
desperate struggle which broke the power of the 
ancient Dacians, and led to the stately city of Ulpa 
Trajdna rising on the ruins of the capital of Decebalus, 
the last Transylvanian king. 

" Much of the gold that glittered on the tables of the 
wealthy patricians, or adorned the reigning beauties 
at the gladiatorial shows, was dug from the hills of 
Abrudbdnya, or washed from the sands of the Aranycs 
and other streams. During the culminating epoch of 
Roman luxury, Transylvania was regarded as a vast 
treasure-house to be ransacked for wealth, and not only 
its mineral stores but its rich harvests were easily 
transmuted into gold." 

Attila then came sweeping along with his hordes, 
driving before him all feeble souls, and seized Transyl- 
vania and its neighbours. There was one redeeming 
feature about the invasion of Attila, for though in the 
main his work was destructive, it led to the settlement 
in Eastern Transylvania of those Sitikler freemen. 
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who even to-day are to be regarded as social and 
political factors. The Magyars of the ninth century 
were not regarded by all as subjects fit for canonisation, 
if one may believe that pathetic prayer-like utterance 
which ran — 

*'' Nunc tc rogamas, licet sem pcssimi 
Ab Urigeronim, DOS defendas jacutis." 

It was these men or their arrows from whom terror- 
stricken people prayed to be delivered, that fraternised 
with the S7,^klers. Those were stirring times. From 
1 54 1 until 1688 Hungary was split up into three 
parts. The House of Habsburg ruled over Croatia, 
the western counties of Hungary, and a goodly share 
of the sub-Carpathian districts of the north. The 
great and central plains with their towns were governed 
by a Turkish pasha whose seat was at Buda. Transyl- 
vania and the adjoining eastern and north-eastern 
counties was governed by princes elected by the 
Transylvanian Diet and confirmed by the Sublime 
Porte. Situated as it was midway between the 
Magyars and the Turks, and often with Turks on 
both sides of them, Transylvania was constantly in 
need of master minds. Strangely enough, many such 
were bred and trained for the moments of national 
needr For the acknowledgment of Turkish suzerainty 
was not always enough to prevent wild, ruthless hordes 
of Tartars and Turks rushing in upon them and 
devastating the land. But if such was true of 
Transylvania, Hungary proper fared even worse* and 
the Transylvanians were objects of envy* Things 
became so bad in Hungary that Transylvania was 
regarded as a city of refuge, and those who sought 
escape from Turkish atrocity or the proselytis 
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Germany and Italy were able to find an asylum 
there. 

It was also known for its culture and ProtestanHsm. 
The romance which its repeated struggles, its 
patriotism, and its pride engendered has led many 
writers to call it the "Scott Country" of Hungary. 
Others, by reason of certain characteristics, have 
likened it unto Poland. In the old days there was 
something of the aristocratic republic about it. Then 
everybody regarded himself a noble — that is, as in 
possession of the capacity of ruling, an attitude of 
mind involving the right to disobey their *' accidental 
sovereign" A pretext for fighting or insurrection 
was also ever ready to hand. There were the infidels 
to be fought, or the intrigues of the Germans to be 
counteracted, or what perhaps was more often an 
excuse, Protestantism must be protected- Though 
they were in a way vassals under the Sublime Porte^ 
they possessed an internal constitution which was 
based upon a league for mutual defence — a league 
comprised of Magyars, Sz^kels, and Saxons. This 
was in 1432. About this time the principality saw 
rising to importance one of the greatest figures it ever 
produced, Hunyadi Jdnos. Concerning his antecedents 
tradition has its own tale to tell^ and as it la interesting 
I do not hesitate to give it Hunyadi is said to have 
descended from Sigismund, It appears that Sigismund 
passed through Transylvania on his way to subdue 
his rebel vassal, the Woiwode of Wallachia. On the 
journey chance threw in his way a beautiful Wallach 
girl, Elizabeth Marsinai^ the pride of the valley of 
Hitszeg. Without disclosing his rank, the cavalier 
monarch successfully laid si^e to the peasant girl's 
heart, and on leaving her to proceed to the wars he 
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gave her his signet ring, with the command that when 
the fruit of their love should see the light, she should 
carry it to the King in Buda, who on recognising the 
ring would be sure to treat her and her child with 
kindness. The following year, as Elizabeth and the 
infant proceeded to the distant capital, the young 
mother, overcome by fatigut:, fell asleep under the 
shade of a tree. The child in the meantime toyed 
with the ring which hung like an amulet round his 
neck* Then a mischievous daw joined the infant at 
play, and finally flew off with the ring. The child's 
screams brought Elizabeth to its side^ and to her 
intense horror she saw all hopes of greatness vanish 
on the wings of a bird. Her brother, who accompanied 
her, however, sent an arrow from his bow which 
brought bird and ring to earth. Joy was surpassingly 
great, the journey pursued, and the delight of the 
monarch when he heard the story was complete. 

He at once bestowed on his own son the name of 
Hunyadi, presenting him with the town of Hunyad 
and sixty surrounding villages. The surname of 
Corvinus, later adopted, with the arms a crow and 
a ring, were assumed in memory of the events of the 
girVs long journey. Szonakos, the village which gave 
birth to Elizabeth, was declared tax free for ever. 
Many a maiden has fared worse than this at the hand 
of kings. 

The deeds of Hunyadi exceeded those of his 
gifted sire, for he was soon called upon to protect his 
district from the inroads of barbarians. Hunyadi 
gained a series of glorious victories over the Moslems, 
following them through Wallachia^ across the Danube 
into Bulgaria, and forcing them to give up the 
fortresses of Servia and Bosnia, thus placing all these 
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countries under the vassalage of Hungary. Things 
did not always go well with him, for. having enabled 
Ladislaus v. to obtain the throne^ and also to conclude 
a long truce with the Moslems, the monarch broke 
his word. War again broke out. Hunyadi was 
imprisoned. But honours came again, and his last 
campaign was the most brilliant, for he was responsible 
for driving the inBdels almost to the gates of their 
Eastern city. Disease then accomplished what the 
sword had failed in doing. Thus died a great warrior. 
Another figure associated in no small way with 
Transylvania is Zdpolyai, Mr. Boner in his book 
ascribes to Zapolyai the distinction of having founded 
the kingdom of Transylvania. From all accounts 
Zapolyai was one of those historic figures whose selfish 
personal ambition was not the measure of his courage. 
He does not even strike one as having been invested 
with any special ability either. After iS^Si ^"^ 
Mohacs in particular, where Louis perished^ Zdpolyai, 
who was Woiwode of Transylvania, having been worsted 
by Ferdinand of Austria) retired to Poiand. It was 
during this retirement that Jaroslav Laski approached 
Zdpolyai with a scheme for placing him upon the 
throne of Hungary* In this effort the Turks were to 
play a big part, therefore Laski, with nothing to offer 
" and everything to demand," was so eloquent that he 
induced the Sultan to help to replace Zdpolyai on the 
throne of Hungary, on the simple condition that he 
acknowledged the Sultan as protector. It is difficult 
to discover the reasons for such magnanimity on the 
part of the Sublime Porte. A Polish writer has 
explained it thus : •' The Vizier and the principal 
officers of the Turkish State were at that time 
Slavonians of Bosnia^ who, having embraced Islamism 
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towards the end of the fourteenth century, became 
the most loyal subjects of the Porte, without 
abandoning their native language or their strong 
attachment to their Slavonic nationality. The Slavonic 
language was at that time as much spoken at the 
Sultan's court as the Turkish, and Laski could fr^ly 
converse with the Vizier and other Turkish grandees, 
who treated him as a countryman." Laski left a 
diary of his negotiations with the Porte, which contained 
the following remarkable words addressed to him by 
Mustapha Pasha, a native of BosniOf who greatly 
contributed to his success: "We are of the same 
nation. You are a Lekh, and I am a Bosnian, It 
is therefore a natural affection that one loves more his 
own than another nation." 

For all this achievement Laski was to be rewarded 
with the sovereignty of Transylvania. Alas ! what 
frail memories some men have ! Instead of being 
rewarded, Laski was thrown into a dungeon and 
accused of "dangerous machinations," Influential 
friends then set to work to secure his release, and 
eventually royal letters patent proclaimed his in- 
nocence ; and for the injustice done he was presented 
with the towns of K*5smark and Debreczen, This, 
however, did not satisfy him, and he at once set about 
to revenge himself. Approaching t'erdinand, he was 
sent by him to Constantinople, and his appearance 
there in a cause so diametrically opposed to that he 
had espoused some years before not only roused the 
suspicion of the Sultan but incensed him, and Laski 
was ordered to be imprisonedj and for some time his 
life was in danger. Eventually his eloquence told 
upon the Sultan, who forgave him, and afterwards 
showered upon him many marks of favour. An Illness 
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in Constantinople led to his return to Poland^ where 
he died in 1542, He is a little known figure in 
history, but hjs gifts were such that Erasmus in his 
letters says he learned many things of him ** and 
improved by his company," His son Albert was 
received by Queen Elizabeth of England, and it is 
said that "the honours which were shown to him at 
Oxford, by the special command of the Queen, were 
equal to those rendered to sovereign princes." 

Another theory advanced by some historians con- 
cerning this period is that Transylvania achieved her 
independence under bad auspices, and that Zdpolyai 
submitted to the degradation of paying tribute to the 
Porte in lieu of, or as a tax for independence. Un- 
certainty looms everywhere, and a variety of opinions 
has baffled the few serious historians who have tried 
to account for and explain the past of the country, 
proving again and again that " history is not an exact 
science." In the fortunes — whatever they were — of 
Transylvania three other men had something to say. 
These were Gabriel Bethlen, Stephen Bocskai, and 
Stephen BAthory. The former was a man of ex- 
ceptional gifts, and the part that he played is outlined 
earlier in the book. Bocskai is less known than 
Bithoty outside the confines of Transylvania, but his 
power was considerable and his influence great 
Bithory, without that ambition which characterised 
so many men of the period, rose by reason of his 
sterling qualities to the throne of Poland. So great, 
indeed, was his reputation, that though he was a 
Protestant, the clergy did not dare to oppose his 
election. Unfortunately, Solikowski, a dangerous 
Catholic prelate^ with a delegation composed of 
thirteen members, was sent to Bithory to announce 
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his elevation to the throne of Poland. Of this delega- 
tion all save one were anti- Romanists. In spite of 
being closely watched, for they distrusted hira, 
Solikowski obtained an interview with Bdthory one 
night, and was successful in persuading him that he 
had no chance of maintaining himself on the throne 
to which he was elected, save by becoming a Papist, 
Detecting a hesitancy in Bdthory, Solikowski said that 
one condition of his election was a matrimonial alliance 
with the Princess Anna, sister to Sigismund Augustus, 
but being a bigoted Catholic, she would never accept 
a Protestant husband. Poor man I he fell, and thus 
Protestantism lost a champion, and the Refontiation 
in Poland was checked. Protestantism, however, was 
not forgotten by him, and he confirmed the rights of 
the anti-Romanist Confessions, opposed strongly all 
religious persecution, rewarded merit without regard 
to confessional differences, and rigorously suppressed 
ail attempts to persecute anti-Roman ists. He was 
unfortunately short-sighted enough to set niuch store 
by the Jesuits, who had no difticulty in insinuating 
themselves into favour with this royal and zealous 
patron of science and literature. Had he been gifted 
With that large knowledge of the ways of men, he 
would not have been deluded by the Jesuit Possevinus — - 
who in turn was deceived by the Csar Ivan Vasilovics 
— into the belief that the peace of l 5 8 ^ was the supreme 
need. Thus the country was deprived of many great 
and lasting advantages which could have been obtained 
by prosecuting the war ; and history is given an ex- 
ample of final weakness eclipsing the good of a lifetime. 
It was just that essential insight into human character 
which Bathory did not possess, but which a multitude 
of priests discerned, that dimmed the glory of his life. 
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The separate nature of Transylvania can easily be 
when one considers that it had its own princes 
id its own Parliament. There was something 
interesting about this Diet, or Parliament Hungarians 
point out with pride that the supremacy of their race 
was such that no Sz^kler or Saxon ever wore the cap 
of State in Transylvania — that is, the Diet never 
elected one of these as Prince* The great foundation- 
stone of Transylvanian constitutionalism, the Diploma 
Leopoldinum, illustrates in a measure the methods of 
government employed, and bears contrast to that of 
Hungary. Primarily it ensured equal religious rights 
to Catholics, Lutherans, Reformed, and Unitarians; 
with the permission to build churches anywhere. And 
it further secured to such as these all tbe lands, tithes, 
beneficeSp foundations, churches, schools, etc., in pos- 
session at that moment^ even though such may have 
formerly belonged to some other religious body. Civil 
privD^es were granted to all Traosylvamans, ac- 
cording to the established laws of Hungary. The 
Saxons to retain their municipal organisation. No 
change was promised concerning the form of govern- 
ment, appointment of Privy Council, constitution of 
the Dietj method of voting, nor administration of 
justice, save that of the right of appeal to the Crown. 
Foreigners were excluded from office. Clause VI» 
is interesting, for it declared that property reverting 
to the Crown by reason of the extinction of families 
had to be bestowed upon deserving persons, and 
Transylvanians possessing property in Hungary to 
enjoy the same rights as Hungarians. It further 
declared that the President of the Privy Council, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Transylvanian Militia, 
the Chancellor, and the members of the Privy Council, 
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etc.» must be natives and chosen by the Diet, In 
the Privy and Supreme Courts a fourth of the members 
had to be Catholics. Whilst an Annual Diet was 
guaranteed, dissolution depended on the royal will. 
The Governor was called upon to reside in the country, 
to be a member both of the Privy Council and the 
Bench of Judges, his salary being paid by the Crown. 
Seeing that war was not infrequent^ an annual tribute 
of 50,000 thalers was levied in times of peace. But 
supposing war was waged against Hungry and 
Transylvania, 400,000 florins had to be paid, which 
included supplies delivered in kind. The Diet was 
left the task of assessing this amount. All other 
charges were borne by the Crown out of revenue 
derived from the salt-tax^ metal-tax, the custom's 
tenth from the Saxons, and the tithe rent from the 
Magyars. Free SztSklers, though tax free, had to 
perform miKtary service. Arnongst other items, it 
was essential to maintain troops for protectionj etc, 
under the command of an Austrian general, who had 
strict orders not to mix in civil affairs, and in matters 
of war was obliged to maintain a good understand- 
ing with the Governor, the Diet, and the Privy 
Council. 

Every county and free town used to send members 
to the Diet And equal voting power was possessed 
by the three nations — Magyars, Saxons, and Szckleis 
' — right down to 179 1. In the old Diet one saw 
about 46 Magyars, 1 8 Sz^klers, and i S Saxons, 
with two representatives of abbeys, and often a 
Catholic and a United Greek bishop, both of whom 
claimed a seat. There was also what were known 
as " Regalists," which the Crown had the power to 
call up : these sat and legislated by " royal letters.' 
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They were unlimited in number, and cho±;en from the 
aristocracy. Some of them were nominated for life 
by the Crown, others simply held seats by virtue of 
their office as lord-lieutenants and privy councillors. 
Under Maria Theresa the number of these " Regalists " 
was limited to 89, But the regulation was often 
infringed upon, until in fact in 1830 these numbered 
more than 200. 

Every Szdkler claimed to be a noble bom, and in 
fact they enjoyed most of the privileges of such for 
some time^ but it is interesting to discover that even 
the Szdklers paid taxes, which the ascendant Mag-yar 
nobility did not. In both the Saxons and the 
SxtJklers there was something of that spirit and 
practice which led people to describe them as 
democratic peoples. Democracy, like liberty, is over- 
laden with unsatisfactory definitions. There was no 
talk of " nobles " and " non nobles " amongst them. 
On the one hand, the Szt^klers claimed nobility for 
their entire race ; on the other^ the Saxons regarded 
as one of their fundamental laws the equality of every 
individual member of their race. However much was 
done to accentuate or exaggerate nationality, one thing 
was evident, that both Szeklers and Magyars spoke 
the same language and were conscious of a common 
origin. The WallachSj on the other hand, though 
numerically strong, were not regarded in any sense 
"as a political nation" but only as a subject race. 
Apparently it was a question of " nobility," for many 
Rouman nobles were "freely admitted to the county 
sessions as if they had been Magyars," whilst Magyar 
peasants were excluded as if they had been Koumans, 
The peasantry were a conquered class. In theory at 
least Transylvania has always formed part of the 
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Hungarian kingdom, and though for i6o years 
the two Legislatures were distinct and separate, this 
was only, according to Professor PattersoHt " a device 
of absolutism to weaken the constitution on both sides 
of the Kiralyhago." The Kirdlyhago is the ridge 
which separates Hungary and Transylvania. There 
was a vast difference between Croatia and Transylvania. 
One was a socium reg^num^ which for its particular local 
purposes was possessed of a separate Legislature* but 
which was also represented in the Legislature of the 
parent body or ally. The Diet of Transylvania was 
vastly different to this. In May 1848, after frequent 
proposals, extending from 16SS to that year, the 
union of Hungary and Transylvania was achieved, 
and provision was made for 69 representatives of 
Transylvania to sit in the Hungarian Diet This 
was disturbed by the allied forces of Austria and 
Russia, and separation again came. Transylvania 
was then regarded as one of the " crown-lands." Herr 
von Schmerling did alt that he could to promote 
conditions favourable to Vienna. Pitting the various 
races against each other in Transylvania was hoped 
to accomplish muchj and particularly to do harm to 
the Magyars, and a new electoral law for Transylvania 
was intended to accomplish more ; but it only partially 
succeeded. What really happened was that a body 
of representatives were sent from the Transylvanian 
Diet to sit in the Reichsrath at Vienna. Both Magyar 
and SzL^kler members heartily opposed this act, and 
refused to enter the Diet. Then came the fall of the 
Schmerling Ministry, and not long after it the corona- 
tion of Francis Joseph, which meant better days for 
Hungary and the real union of Transylvania with 
Hungary. Historical episodes practically close witl 
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this act I have often been asked why this part of 
Hungary was called Transylvania, or what is the 
meaning of the name ? Sometimes it was spoken of 
as ** the land beyond the forests " ; other people have 
termed it, as did the Germans and the Saxons, "the 
land of the seven fortresses" For the meaning of 
the latter dMcription one is supposed to go back to 
Komian times and the walled cities these p^)ple 
built 

The usual measure of chaffing was indulged in 
during the stormy periods of its history, and the 
Hungarian Magyars frequently spoke of " Little 
Transylvania " ; but the Magyars of Transylvania, with 
no small sense of poetic feeling, called it " Fair Transyl- 
vania." It is recorded that Bathory on one occasion 
displayed no ordinary sensualistic taste by declaring 
that it "hardly supplied enough for a breakfast." 

It is perfectly true that the country is for ever chang- 
ing, and yet some traits will never disappear as long as 
the race exists. In hospitality they are not to be 
equalled, nor in courtesy. Combined with these two 
lovable qualities is a sound diplomatic capacity, which 
it is said came into life in the old days when trimming 
between German and Turk was a necessity. One feels 
even to-day a kind of aristocratic exclusiveness about 
all the great names, the BanfiTys, Bethlens, Kemenys, 
Telekis, and Wessel^nyis. 

When I first walked into the great square at 
Kolozsvdr, all the old*world spirit came to me just as 
[ wanted it to come. There was nothing unduly 
modem to disturb me, nor destroy the picture which 
history and imagination had created. If perchance 
some conversation revealed a mundane modern mind 
terribly near me, I was at once hurried back to the 
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past by a very uneven piece of road, an uncommon 
costume, a quaiiU gable, or a strange tickling of the 
primitive sense. Whenever I visit, and I love to visit it 
often, I feel immediately the Protestantism of the town. I 
Commerce having sought other fields, has practicaUy 
left Kolozsvir to itself. And much as I perceive the 
value of industry and commerce, I do believe in pre- 
serving certain places from it. Like the Alfold and 
Debreczen, one may easily perceive the Magyar element 
in the town, but it is an element composed of finer 
intellectual material and none the less patriotic, 

Small though it may be, Kolozsvdr has more to show 
the visitor than most Hungarian towns. I was not 
there long before I was shown where King Matthias 
was born. It was in the oldest part of the city, a 
small one-storeyed house, now happily used as a museum. ■ 
Not far from this spot Stephen Bocskay first saw the 
light. What a lot names such as these mean to the 
people even to this day I I am afraid that we have a| 
tendency to forget our heroes in England. Of alt the 
churches that really deeply influenced me in Hungary, 
that fine example of mediaeval architecture in KolozsvitB 
made a stronger appeal to me than any other. Just 
as a man may be more forcibly reminded of great 
events by seeing for a moment a friend with his medals 
on and scarred face, so I was impressed because of 
the evidences of wars and struggles and retarding 
influences which the building bears. At one time this 
huge square was disfigured by an ugly old Guard 
House besmeared with streaks of yellow and black. 
The foundations of the church were laid about thefl 
beginning of the fifteenth century, Pope Boniface 
generously granting an indulgence to all promoting 
the growth of the building. Inside, just two or three 
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points are of interest. Look at the high altar for a 
few moments^ and recall the incident of Zdpolya's 
widosVt Queen Isabella, handing over to Castaldo, the 
representative of Ferdinand I., the Hungarian crown 
" with all its appurtenances." As I stood and gazed 
at the spot I almost seemed to hear Isabella expressing 
her wish that the crown she handed over would never 
again rest upon a Hungarian brow. Little did she 
realise that she was making history then, for none save 
those of the House of Habsburg have worn it. 

Phase after phase this church has survived. Posses- 
sion by the Lutherans, and the removal of its altars 
and images. Then came the turn of the Unitarians, 
who were turned out by the Jesuits. When 
General Bdsta retired, the Unitarians cleared the 
Jesuits out, and remained in possession right down to 
17 16, when the Catholics regained the church, and 
have held it ever since. A great crucifix may be seen 
in the church, which is supposed to have been the one 
taken out when the Lutherans enjoyed possession. A 
very fine piece of sculpture is found at the sacristy 
door. It is in the Renaissance style and perfectly 
finished, A Gothic tower built on the north side of 
the church is regarded by many as unsafe. 

Kolozsvdr is also one of the great homes of the 
Hungarian drama. The new theatre is one of the 
finest in the land, worthy of the part Kolozsvir has 
played in the history of dramatic art. 

Apart from the objects of interest in brick and stone 
with which the town abounds, students of ethnology 
and all visitors find Kolozsvdr fascinating by reason of 
the multitude of nationalities meeting here and the 
variety of their costume. Before I visited Hungary 
I imagined that every branch of collecting had been 
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captured by someone, but I see to-day how mistaken 
I was ; for» tiring of autographs, pottery, or stamps, one 
may enter ujjon a new field, equally absorbing and 
valuable, that of making a collection of peasants* hats. 
In colour, shape, size, and design, Kolozsvdr is not to 
be beaten for such. Here the peasant type varies 
from the extreme north and centre of Hungary. A 
writer in the thirties of the last century says *' the 
Transylvanian peasant is generally superstitious and 
deceitful." These weaknesses were attributed to thdr 
ignorance, and those peasants who were members of 
the Greek Church were more ignorant than the rest. 
Since then things have changed, and my own personal 
contact with the Transylvanian peasantry proves the 
direct reverse. One of the outstanding features of the 
town is its intellectual atmosphere of calm, a distinct in- 
centive to freedom, witli an unfortunate tendency towards 
procrastination. Here hurry is unknown. Everything 
bespeaks leisure. Churches meet you at every turn. 
Wide streets, cobbled it is true, and wide paths provide 
continual opportunity for gossip. One is never jostled, 
for the big world lies a long way away. Echoes of it 
arrive from time to time, and then groups multiply in 
the streets, and the inhabitants of the kdv^/td^ stay 
longer over their coffee. That is alL The true spirit 
of a University town is ever present. Don't imagine 
all this means an absence of life. On the contrary, it 
indicates the presence of life. Restless activity and 
noise do not necessarily imply life. Mingled with 
the air of study is the necessary compound of gaiet>', 
one aiding the other. Social life is rendered more 
valuable by reason of intellectual seriousness, and here 
conversation takes a less physical form. Extremes 
arc visible, but, like the hurried grouping 
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a peasant's costume, they do not jar upon one. Much 
is accepted as inevitable, and standards differ. Walking 
one day in the big square^ I was struck by the ease 
and unconcern of a peasant changing his socks on 
the edge of the kerb. For the care he took over his 
task he might have been within the sacred precincts 
of his cottage. This was not mere ignorance of custom, 
nor desire to combat custom, Neither was it an 
evidence of stupidity or lawlessness^ but a sense of 
freedom, and the consciousness that by such a cleanly 
act none were being outraged* Acts such as these 
must not be misinterpreted. The geographical situa- 
tion of Kolozsvir itself, surrounded as it is by high 
mountains, adds a charm and a unique consciousness 
of literary safety which no other town possesses. It is 
a haven of rest for writers, rest in order to work and 
worship, with all the compilations of nature surrounding 
one, and providing data no writer has exhausted nor 
adequately tapped. All this was deeply impressed upon 
me whilst sitting in the quaint old-world garden of 
the Mdria-Erzs^bet Red Cross Hospital, watching Dr. 
£randt move leisurely amongst his patients and his 
flowers clad in that familiar scarlet jacket of his. 
Just over the wall — ^one of those fine old walls^ — one 
could see a row of majestic poplars waving gracefully 
to and fro, as if dancing to the song of the summer 
wind. The rich, pure air, the sweet song of the birds, 
the fragrance of the flowers, the blue sky, and the 
ineffable calm, simply chased away "dull care and 
melancholy." Sometimes t have felt like this whilst 
sitting on the banks of the river at Oxford listening 
to the unfriendly resonance of the " Mighty Tom.^' 
But there was always something lacking there. One 
rarely desired to express oneself. There were too 
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many lunches, and dinners, and parties. In Kolozsvir 
something goes out of one first, then come inmshing 
sensations, insinuating, suggestive theories and pictures. 
Poetry is readable here. It surrounds one. Often 
would I leave the quietude of the garden^ — sometimes, 
it is true, chased away by the heat of the sun — ^and 
seek the long, straight street, as if to test the value of 
the association the garden had engendered. The 
feeling did not vanish as I lazily strolled to and fro, 
wondering where in the world the forty-six thousand 
inhabitants were housed. Youth seemed to return, 
and life appeared *' a vista of unmeasured years." 
What more does a writer need ? AH these things are 
withheld from the " tripper." Yet I am convinced that 
the American would find Kolozsvir more interesting 
than any other town in Hungary. Americans come 
to Budapest to see the Hungarians, and leave with 
many regrets, having seen but palaces and churches. 
In Kolozsvdr one may see real people, costume-clad 
people, strange equipages, historic houses. Everything 
invites to contemplation. Both the attractive and the 
impressive are present. Nature's colouring is superb, 
and man in his varied types moves comfortably within 
the radius of the busy mart. 
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SZ£KLERS, SAXONS, AND ROUMANIANS 

*'I cflJBc to your town once on a holiday." — Kantkmirk 

FROM whatever angle Kolozsvdr Is approached, 
nature and history have marked their apprecia- 
tion. Herein lies an additional pleasure to be gained 
by a visit there. Once I entered the town from Binffy- 
Hunyad. In no part of Hungary — ^or, to be correct, 
Transylvania — have the inhabitants retained their 
original customs, dress, and manners more than in 
BAn/Ty-Hunyad, It is a perfect picture. The women 
are wonderful The embroidery-huntcr must not pass 
Bdnffy-Hunyad on the other side, I was motoring 
through to Roumanta and Turkey then, and a huge 
crowd assembled at lighting-up time to gaze at the 
car. Just as I wels ready to leave, a young and 
stylishly dressed lady approached, and in excellent 
English asked whether she could be of any aasistance 
in directing roe to Kolozsvir. I thanked her, and 
she plied me with questions concerning the journey 
with the usual measure of Hungarian curiosity. It 
was pleasant to hear one's mother tongue so charm- 
ingly spoken far away from the track of the Anglo- 
Saxon. Having been told that at Szamos-Ujvir I 
might find nearly 6000 Magyarised Armenians, 
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I wandered there one morning, and was delighted with 
the little settlement, it is on the Kolozsvir-Zilah 
branch of the Szamos Valley line. Inexpensive and 
not distant. One of the sights of the place is the 
Armenian Catholic church, which conlains a fine 
example of the art of Rubens. Bands of these 
people apparently came from Moldavia in the seven- 
teenth century. They are clever in commerce, and 
have become most praiseworthy Magyars. There is 
another settlement at Erz^betviiros, not far from the 
Roumanian frontier. The greatest tuck tn the world 
led to my seeing a place which under ordinary con- 
ditions I should just have passed through. Torda, 
about 34 kilometres from Kolozsvdr, was intended 
only as a breakfasting-place. To reach it many hills 
must be climbed, but everything you do on the road 
is repaid with interest by the view disclosed all the 
way. The entire district is noted for its salt pools. 
Steaming into the hotel yard with a distinctly proud 
feeling, for the car had done splendidly, food and 
drink were called for, and without attempting to 
chase the dust from my clotiieSj I sat in a primitive 
looking shed which was decorated with circus bills of 
three years agone, and drank my coffee. I was soon 
joined by the chauffeur. No burst, no breakage, only 
a small adjustment. Not a terrible chapter of woes. 
Without thinking of what I was doing, I turned my 
eye over the car, and to my surprise detected a leakage 
in the tank. It was so small that I did not even 
worry. Breakfast over, repairing implements were 
hauled out, and an attempt was made to solder the 
joint. The truth to tell, it took all day; meanwhile 
I had an opportunity of looking at Torda and its 
surroundings. Not far away is Toroczk6, a regular 
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Alpine haunt. Here both the men and women are 
of finer physique than any other in the land. Just 
like Binffy-Huiiyad, only more so, they have retained 
in their social isolation all the most fascinating char- 
acteristics of their race. On my return tJie car was 
ready, and Nagy-Enyed was marked as the next 
halting-place. Having missed the road, for it is difficalt 
sometimes to know^ seeing that so little is marked by 
stones or posts, I inquired of a most respectably dressed 
man the best way to take, and he insisted on my 
having some wine with him^ as it was essential to pass 
his house. Jumping into the car, he piloted us to the 
road leading to Nagy-Enyed. Hospitality has its 
drawbacks, for he was so charming a host that a 
new time-table had to be prepared. One is always 
doing this kind of thing when visiting in Hungary, 
He told me he was a Sitekler. 

Naturally I looked for characteristics I had not met 
with in the Magyar, and I found them. I think the 
Szekler more inclined to business, and as such, deep 
and sly, with a certain cantankerous disposition towards 
litigation. He is also content with a simpler method 
of life, and of a more roving or nomadic character. 
Peculiarities abound. The question of the origin of 
this people has led to much research and little certainty. 
Some aver that they are the remnant of Attila's Huns. 
others that they belong to those Avars whom Charle- 
magne defeated; whilst a younger school maintain 
that they belonged to those Magyars who were 
attacked by Simeon, the Bulgarian king. If one asks 
a Sz^kler^ he will probably respond by singing — 

**ThcrcforCj because I nm a Szdkler, 
I call no man lord, 
ALlila was my fa.|hcT, 
A fair iDhuitancc has been leflL ae.** 
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and a Magyar is the 
a man's son and his grandson," 



Tliey also have a proverb 

difference between a Sz^'k 

difTecence between 

This infers prior occupation of the land. In all this 

the traditional element is found. In the early days 
there was a sfmplicitj', frugalit>', and an almost Hebrew 
shrewdness about these people. There was a compact- 
ness about their race which rendered them a most 
effective force in counteracting any schemes which the 
agitators of Bucarest might entertain on behalf of the 
Roumanian element in Hungary. Two or three great 
qualities they possess, independent of those already 
mentioned. They are courageous, industrious, and 
patriotic. During the Revolution of 1S4S they played 
a big part in Transylvania, Some 40,000 of them 
were collected together at Agyagfalva to stem the 
torrent of Wallach insurrection. It was not an easy 
task to induce these people to take the field, and many 
were inclined to submit rather than fight. One of the 
causes of unrest amongst them at the beginning was 
the fact that their opponents had cannon. Amongst 
these native fighters was an old warrior who on 
discovering the dilemma promised within a week to 
make a cannon. He achieved his task, and its first 
report was so loud that all waverers were won, and the 
multitude shouted, " Ours speaks louder than theirs ! " 

One who served as an oRFicer and commanded many 
Sz^klers said : " We found them of a peculiarly ex- 
citable temperament ; but just as they were more 
easy to rouse to action than the other Hungarians, 
so they were more easily thrown into despondency. 
It was only by the severest threats that we could 
prevent them from throwing their powder into the 
fire when they heard of the Russian intervention." 
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Leaving my good friend behind with many regrets, 
it was not until late in the day that Nagy-Enyed was 
reached. To move on farther was an impossibilityi 
and as I wanted to see something of the place, I 
settled down to whatever the town could provide. 
I n these out-of-the-way spots it is better not to 
expect too much. To-day there are two hotels and 
an old Gothic Reformed church. Nothing of the 
former glory of the town remains. Even that 
atmosphere which sometimes survives a massacre 
or a fire is lacking. Yet one loves the spot for what 
it was. There Is a generosity which one is able to 
call up, which is the result of a memory. The hotel 
struggled its hardest, and brought forth nothing. 
Feeling that the English were difficult to please^ or 
realising the limitations of his larder and cellar, the 
genial landlord gathered a goodly crowd of citizens 
to meet me, to hear of the long motor ride. From 
one of these I was able to cull something^ though 
he was, like his fellows, more inclined to ask questions, 
But I must not forget that as we sat over our cigars 
at night one of the men disappeared, returning "bring- 
ing his sheaves with him " in the form of several bottles 
of most excellent wine, Thus passed the hours* During 
the conversation two things were forced upon ray mind r 
one was the old-time Protestant and intellectual glory 
of the town ; the other, hatred of the Roumanians, 
It was the first time I had really come into contact 
with this feeling. One could scarcely call it a differ- 
ence of nationality : it was something deeper, it was 
racial enmity. Nationality and race are two terms 
that are always demanding interpretation. It is said 
that " nationality and national character are the results 
as well as, if not rather than, the causes of hijjtory,'^ 
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Such does not explain race. If one could push back 
the hands of time to 1848, and then peep in at Nagy- 
Enyed, what a different story couid be told I In the 
Protestant College then a thousand scholars were 10- 
tellectuaUy fed. The College, in fact, was the centre 
of everything^. It was the largest proprietor, and 
owned the largest houses and the finest vineyards. 
The association of Gabriel Bethlen with it added even 
greater distinction. In 1848, when the whole land 
was tingling with revolution^ Austria did its utmost, 
and eventually succeeded in harassing the efforts of 
the Magyars in this part of the kingdom, Roumanian 
disaffection and antipathy was known to exist, and this 
was seized upon and so worked up that massacre, 
plunder, and arson devastated the whole area round 
Nagy-Enyed. Professor Patterson tells of a traveller 
who, when passing through Aranyosszek in the spring 
of I S49, asked his driver, when they once stopped for 
refreshment, how far they were from Felvincz, this 
being a once noted town. " Your honour," was the 
reply, '* is now exactly in the midd le of Felvincz," 
Not a stick of the place was allowed to remain. All 
this was the work of the WalJachs, Needless brutality 
was practised. During this spell of lawlessness some 
of them seized a landlord, put out his eyes, then placing 
him in front of one of his great farms, asked him if 
he still saw it. So terrible was tliia period and so 
ruthless were the Wallachs that many Magyars on 
hearing of their approach preferred suicide to murder. 
Enyed unfortunately was cut off from military salvation 
by reason of its geographical difficulties. Without a 
blow being struck, the town was given up. The 
wonderful collection of antiquities disappeared, and 
soon most of the principal citizens also, seeing that 
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the military had left. No great disaster was wrought 
on this occasion. When, however, the Pale Bem was 
given command of the Hungarian troops in Transyl- 
vania, and accomplished so many daring tilings, another 
storm was gently brewing, and the successes of the 
Pole only intensified it A priest of the Greek Church 
and a Roumanian entered Enycd on the 8th of January 
1849 with a small armed force, but the inhabitants 
were assured that there was no danger in his presence* 
At eventide another troop entered the town, ordered 
thither by a Roumanian, and the task of firing the 
town was commenced. Nothing was spared ; neither 
property nor woman was regarded as sacred. The 
Catholic clergy died, crucifix in hand, in full canonicals. 
On the loth of January the Wallachs withdrew, leaving 
only a charred mass and thousands of dead bodies. 
The College was burnt out room by room, its library 
of 36,000 volumes destroyed, also its various collec- 
tions. But one of the most serious losses was that of 
an immense number of MSS. and documents relating 
to Transylvanian history. 

These Wallachs are not romanised Dacians, but 
they had their origin doubtless in the Balkans, and 
during the twelfth century wandered into Transylvania. 
I have seen much of these people not merely near 
Enyed, but in Sziligy comildt and in various other 
counties. There is a rough, uncouth, wild picturesque- 
ness about them that appeals to the artist more than 
the writer. Once 1 saw them roused. It was at 
Vajda-Hunyad, when 800 of them descended upon 
the town one morning all armed with modern and 
primitive weapons. Making for the Town Hall, they 
smashed the windows and practically wrecked the 
building, but fortunately only killed an Italian who 
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defended some Magyars. One could easily see even 
from a distance that with a few up-to-date implements 
they are capable of doing much harm. When these 
creatures first came to Hungary they made for the 
mountains. In appearance there is something' in 
common between a mountain and a Wallach, Farmers 
have told me that they make excellent shepherds. 
Many of them tired of the mountains and came down 
into the valleys, where they were taken as serv'ants. 
In tlic early days they must have made good servants, 
for when Mr. Paget travelled through Transylvania he 
met an old countess who was lamenting the changed 
times. Peasants, and Wallachs in particular, were 
no longer respectful as they used to be. In the good 
old days she could remember walking to church on 
tlie backs of the peasants, who knelt down in the mud 
to allow her to pass over them without soiling her _ 
shoes. I think it is good that such days are over. f 

In a Wallach village the well is still a good gossiping- 
spot for maids and matrons. These women have a 
very pretty custom, that of throwing a small quantity 
of the water from the full pitcher back again to the 
well. This is said to be done in order to appease the 
spirit of the well. Some of the Wallachs that I have 
met were supposed to have been of Szdkler origin. J 
They are tall, fair-haired, with long, serious faces; but^ 
they are not lazy: on the other hand, they are plodding, 
and many of them skilful. Quite a different type may 
be found beside the Transylvanian streams. Th^e 
are dark-skinnedj, with round, happy-looking face%; 
less industrious perhaps, but not criminal, I: 
Hungary proper yet another type is furnished. A 
race of short, strong, morose -looking men with broad 
faces, bead-like eyes, and rich black hain Youth 
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the time in which to gaze at a Wallach woman. Age 
creeps on these poor creatures apace. On the whole 
they do not strike one as having a very strong 
physique. But they have finely chiselled faces, and are 
very industrious. There is much conservatism about 
the Wallach nature. They are not fond of learning 
languages^ and are not very generously minded to 
those of another race. The men are very obstinate 
and tough customers, given to revenge, and when 
angered very destructive. Yet they are patient, 
content with modest things, and though somewhat 
indolent regarding mundane affairs, they are religious. 
With such fine abilities as many of them possess, it 
is amazing that more progress is not made. Unfor- 
tunately, the priest has too great a hold over them. 

They have their own language, which is soft and 
abounding in voweis, Most of its words^are derived 
from the Latin. In pronunciation a similarity to 
modern Italian is easily recognisable, and the inflexions 
and terminations resemble that language rather than 
Latin. One must not suppose that the Wallachs of 
Maramdros are able to fully understand the Roumanians 
who may come over from Bucarest. An interesting 
feature of Wallachian is the placing of the article at 
the end of the noun. The tourage of the Wallach has 
been for long a question of dispute. Mr. Paget never 
doubted their bravery, and from what I have seen 
of them there has been no deterioration of race in 
this direction. M. de G^rando says: "Something of 
Roman valour has remained among them, and when 
they compare themselves with the Saxons, whose 
pacific ardour is seldom exercised but in the pursuit 
of commerce, they are wont to say. La un Romtin dece 
Sassj\* To one Wallach ten Saxons.'" I daresay the 
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Saxon reverses this. There is, however, a 
inferiority about these people. That they are n 
superstitious than their neighbours is without do 
There is a paganism about many of their superstiti 
An onion in the mouth of the corpse is supposei 
be ati efHcient charm against the contagious di^ 
from which the victim died. A strong belief in gh 
is prevalent. One poor fellow was so afraid of 
dead wife's appearing to strangle him^ that he nis 
to the buryirtg-ground, dug up the corpse, colle 
all the neighbours possible, then hacked it to pii 
and reburied it. Much of this is happily fading a" 
before the glow of education. The revolting pract 
into which superstition led them may disappead 
not superstition itself. About forty years ago, hI 
county of Bihar, cholera raged furiously^ and a Wall 
village, in order to elude the epidemic, selected 
maidens and six young unmarried men, all of wl 
were in " nature's birthday garb," and these wit 
new plough drew a furrow round the entire vitl 
over which no demon could pass. This was gii 
purity a high place. In some cases their ignore 
is appalling. One is often told of a Wallach pea* 
being despatched by his master with a message 
another village, and on arrival knows ndther whoi 
was from nor to whom he was supposed to delivc 
Now, alas ! they listen to unscrupulous appeals fi 
equally unscrupulous political agitators, and yoi 
and old alike, educated and uneducated, are gu 
of outrages not merely against common law,,^ 
outrages that are cowardly and despicable. ■ 
conception and idea of a large Roumania is constai 
held up before these people, and though many 
amenable to common sense, the village-folk in d'lsX 
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areas are always a source of danger to the Magyars 

who may happen to hold some official position there. 

In Sziligy-Cseh, where there are many Roumanians, 
I was fortunate enough to be present at a political 
meeting. This is one of the danger zones^. Many 
were killed here in the voting-room a few years ago, 
and at the last election, two years ago, the disturbance 
was so great that the presiding officer had to close 
the poll early in the day. The Wallachs simply 
swarmed into the town, for their candidate was a 
priest. On the other side was a Hungarian Catholic 
priest, a friend of mine. It was a midday meeting, and we 
had interruption but no rioting. At the banquet which 
followed — and a political meeting in Hungaryis sufficient 
pretence for a banquet^— a young man approached me 
and in broken English asked me to step into his carriage 
and see his wife. Imagine my surprise to find absolutely 
alone, amongst these wild htlUfolk, cut adrift from 
civilisation, a young and charming English lady. For 
a year at a time she had no opportunity of speaking 
her own language. It was a joy to both of us. 

Out visiting with a friend one day, he called on 
one of the peasants, and we sat and drank wine, 
chatting away for an hour in mixed Wallachian and 
Hungarian, There was an air of calm and repose 
about this little home which reminded me of the 
farm-labourer's cottage in Norfolk, Evidently it was 
not the average peasant we were visiting. The 
man wore a home-spun and home-dyed jacket, loose 
and shapeless. Our visit was anticipated, and the 
paXt had adorned themselves. The room was not 
overcrowded with furniture. A highly striped cloth 
had found its way on to the table. In the corner 
stood a spinning-jenny, but not for show, l^our little 
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jugs hung from tlie wall, a row of uncommon 
colour. Three religious pictures, one the Sistine 
Madonna, supported by two less effective prints, 
formed the only other decorative emblems. There 
was, of course, the inevitable stove. Of such stoves, 
an old emperor once said " it required as much talent 
to warm a. room as to rule a kingdom." Upon the 
bed rested a pile of pillows and coverltjts that almost 
reached the ceiling. It was a tresselled table, not for 
use. But the little wife was a gem. I fell in love 
with her immediately. When we chatted away in 
Hungarian, she looked appealingly to her spouse to 
translate it, and he did. On her head was artistically 
twisted a richly hued handkerchief, the front of which 
gave her a nun-like appearance. The rich brown of 
her face was in perfect harmony with the crowdingj 
jostling colours. Two cheap little trinkets were found 
in her ears, and they looked like real gems. It was 
a white blouse that she wore, full and long in sleeves, 
with marvellous hand-made lace flowing over on to 
the hands. The white of the blouse was broken by 
yellow embroidery, and a red and yellow buttonless 
vest which left room for a display of blue ribbons 
round the neck. A dark skirt, heavily embroidered 
in colour at the bottom, was sunnounted by an apron 
in a crushed -strawberry hue, bearing on its surface 
stripes of pale blue and brown. One must see such 
to fully appreciate it. Of course there were other 
rooms, but these were not for English eyes. 

On another occasion I made friends with some 
Roumanians who had outgrown everything interest- 
ing, and were simply normal Western people. These 
fortunately are few in number. The question as to 
whether their racial hatred of the Magyars will 
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eventually disappear is an intricate one. My own 
opinion is that providing Bucarest retinquisht^ 
agitation, and the Magyars devote special helpful 
legislation to the Koumanians^ then there is a possi- 
bility. But so long as existing conditions continue, 
never. In the Wallach-Roumanian there is colour. 

The other Transylvanian race, the Saxons, I saw 
something of in Nagy-Szcben and its environs. 
Before going to Nagy-Szeben, there were two places I 
wanted to visit, and though a trifle out of the way, 
I determined to take them in this journey. My 
decision was aided by a misty rain which drove me 
to Gyula-Feh<5rvar- I confess tJiat when I arrived 
t was not conscious of its past glory. It is one of 
the towns you must go a long way from ordinary 
routes to run across. Here the princes of Transyl- 
vania once resided, whilst to-day it is the residence 
of the Bishop of Transylvania, There is a citadel and 
a cathedra] to be seen, the latter having been restored 
in 1444 by John Hunyadi. Here I chanced to 
meet a Hungarian officer I knew, and the hours 
sped. It was amazing to 6nd again so many people 
learning English. But the chief value of my visit 
was the opportunity it afforded me of going to see 
the famous Castle of Vajda-Hunyad. If you visit a 
Hungarian picture gallery, or the Castle at Buda, or 
even the l*arliament, a magnificent picture of this 
wonderful home of the dashing Conqueror of the 
Turks may be found. One may spend a happy 
week at Vajda-Hunyad. There, on the peak of a 
lofty old chalk crag, stands the Castle. It is much 
newer than one expected it to ba To reach it you 
must cross the little bridge which spans the Zaiasd. 
The Castle is the work of a Frenchman whose name 
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is now forgotten. In style the Gothic easily wins, 
but it is not alone. Perhaps the chief glory of the 
place is the two rows of marble columns which divide 
the manorial hall. Hunyadt Jdnos commenced the 
building, King Matthias continued it, and it was left 
to that great Transylvanian, Gabriel Bethlen^ to 
complete it in 1624. After 1805 it passed into the 
hands of the Crown, and fifty years later was destroyed 
by fire, after which the Government ordered its re- 
construction, in which Steindl played a great part 
This explains its newness. Two hotels, neither of 
them elaborate, will administer to the creature wants, 
Few Hungarians know this district well, but it 
abounds in romantic wild scenery. The Hatszeg 
Valley is alive with Roman ruins. One day you 
come across the remains of an old Roman amphi- 
theatre, the next other relics are seen. Mining is 
carried on near here. Quite good coal is found at 
Petrozseny. Climbing is also good, and the 
Carpathian Society have built a refuge on the top of 
the Biime. There is no really exciting climbing to 
be done in Hungary. It is good, but not perilous. 
Few Hungarians climb, but the most noted Is Dr. 
Marcell Jankovics, M.P, He, however, seeks the 
excitements of the Tyrol and Switzerland. Journey- 
ing back over much of the same road was not 
pleasant, but unavoidable. I shall never forget my 
first impressions of Nagy-Szeben. With a population 
of about 30,000, only two hotels were available. It 
seemed to me lacking in enterprise. In Hungary it 
is always best to take your bearings of a hotel before 
you decide to stay there for a few days. Here 
choice is restricted. So, instead of going straight to 
the " Romai CstiszAr" I took the first restaurant, drove 
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mto the yard, and asked for as good a lunch as they 
could serve. It was late, and so one could only get 
pot-luck. I wish ordered luncheons were as good as 
this was. The excitement caused by an unwieldy, 
snorting motor car being driven into the centre of 
a mediaeval courtyard ted at once to the appearance 
of an unusual number of apparently unemployed 
domestics. To see four Englishmen swilling them- 
selves near the pump, and each man asking for a 
separate and clean towel, was too much for them. 
They collapsed. As interpreter I had a rough time 
of it, and none would believe that I was English, 
At lunch the amount of bread consumed led to 
more international complications. Every action was 
watched* every trait noted. It was a little embarrass- 
ing on one occasion to have the rosy-cheeked daughter 
of the landlord sitting by my side scrutinising the 
cut of my coat* There is much give and take in 
travel. On asking whether they could accommodate 
rae and my f^^e^ds^ a family council was immediately 
summoned, and with many pleadings and head- 
shakings it was decided as impossible. On promising 
to visit them for meals every day, 1 left, and drove 
straight to an undignified hotel. Let its name never 
again pass my lips. But it was the Saxons and the 
sights 1 was out for. Apparently the former, having 
been pushed afield by serious inundations along the 
Lower Rhine^ sought and found pastures new in 
Transylvania. Colonists were needed then. There 
was a generosity about Kings and Parliaments when 
the Saxons came to Transylvania that soon ceased to 
exist. It is perfectly true there is a psychological 
moment for entering a country. The Saxons were 
fortunate, and invested with privileges which were so 
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bounteous that they excited the admiration of ev« 
body. There was wisdom in all this. A spa« 
populated area, rich in fields, forests, and miner 
needed men, whilst Hungary and Transylvania w 
in constant need of allies and counteracting for 
Then as now men could not be induced to leave tl 
homeland to colonise another unless some hope 
freedom in government and defence were vouch^ 
To encourage divisions among his subjects wan 
aim of mori! than one Hungarian king, and the Ho 
of Habsburg in particular. For this Hungaiy suflb 
and is suffering to this day, Separatism ne 
succeeded in the sense applied to it by the Habsbui 
In the Saxon nation all were citizens. There wa 
common good understood to which all worked. Th< 
fore, just as amongst the Szeklers, when a Saxon d 
without heirs, his property was distributed amor 
his neighbours in his commune. It is difficult 
appreciate all this to-day. The royal decrees 
Francis II. brought some change to this lib< 
organisation. Strangely enough, none of th 
changes were seriously contested. It is anot 
example of being killed or crippled by ktnc^ 
Power was vested in what was known ^sm 
Universitas Geniis SaxonictE^ox "Corporation" of 
Saxon nation, and the younger men of the time w 
opposed to the acceptation of the changes wrought 
Francis ll. Certainly it involved a loss of prest 
and the Corporation exceeded Its power in accept 
them. The Saxon clergy were richer in foundati 
than their brethren, and this created envy and sti 
In the democracy preached and practised by 
Saxons was a parochialism which said, " democrao 
only national" And amongst this little nation wa 
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conservatism in most things that betokened smallness. 
Land was conserved in Saxon hands, and not allowed 
to be sold outside. This exclusiveness was character- 
istic 1 often wandered why it was that the Saxons 
joined with the Austrians in the political squabbles of 
1S48. One day at Nagy-S^eben I chanced to meet 
one who was particularly well in formed on these 
points, and he simply replied by saying they only 
acted up to their national motto, a motto which was 
the gift of a mediaeval king, ** In defence of the 
crown." This partisanship did not benefit them, for 
with the Magyars they lost their constitution. 

Eager to become wealthy, scant in courage, were 
two of their weaknesses. Their timidity is unex. 
plainabEe. But everywhere one found them peaceable, 
tidy, well clothed, and dwelling in well appointed houses. 

Nagy-Szeben struck me as it must have struck 
many a traveller who preceded me, and many, 1 am 
convinced, who will follow. On waking up next 
morning it was some time before I could persuade 
myself that I was not in some dull German town. 
Kverything Germanised. Everybody spealfing German. 
It simply tired me, and I was glad to escape to my 
little restaurant where they spoke Hungarian and 
Roumanian. It is also continually enveloped in a 
kind of funereal calm. Visible stagnation, A Picture 
Gallery, not uninteresting, the usual complement of 
churches, and an excellent Museum. It was more 
than I was led to expect^ and in every way worth the 
journey. The library contains nearly 100,000 volumes. 
In the Picture Gallery is a genuine Van Dyck, 
"Charles V. and his Wife," and about lOOO pictures 
from the Italian, Dutch, and German masters. 
Though a great number are copies, some very good 
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pictures may be seen here. There is also an excellent 
collectfon of engravings. The numismatic and the 
natural history collections are particularly good, less 
local than expected, and Japan and China exceedingly 
well equipped. For much of this the town is indebted 
to Governor Samuel Bruckenthal. The provincial Diet 
of Transylvania held its sittings here sometimes. The 
old-time spirit is but a memory. Now nothing relieves 
the monotony, and it is a puzzle to me how anybody 
manages to endure such a town. It is true such 
towns exist everywhere, but why ? On leaving Nagy- 
Sxeben I felt that before night had fallen I should 
have reached the confines of Hungary. No more 
deviation s were passible, and i t was a straight, 
delightful run into Brass6 by way of Fogaras. Brasso, 
I knew, would be busy despite its large German 
element. Besides, Brass6 had seen action. This 1 
think invariably changes the colour of a town. It 
was quite dark when I arrived at the hotel, to 6nd it 
was absolutely full up* Going next door, 1 found the 
same thing ; but the kindly proprietor, who spoke 
Hungarian, immediately fitted up the dining-room with 
four bedsj and there food and rest were possible. Never 
for a moment does Brass6 seem to rest Geographi* 
cally the position of the town is unique. A city set 
In a basin is easily hid. Such is Brass6. Of the 
34,000 inhabitants, quite 9000 "are Saxons, and these 
are to be found in the Old Town. On the slopes of 
the steep hills are to be found the Wallachs, whilst 
Sz^klers, Magyars, and Roumanians make up the full 
complement. It is tlie prettiest little town in Hungary- 
The Protestant Church, called by many the ** Black 
Church," contains several objects of note. Here the 
carving is wonderful, and on the outside of the cl 
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walls stands the twelve apostles, once resplendent in 
gold, now painted an unearthly black. This church 
was forty years being built. A fine arched doorway 
at the west end interests many. There is a boast 
existing even to-day among^st many in Bras;6, that the 
organ of this church is the third largest in the world. 
My oi^n of size led me to dispute this. Poor little 
town 1 as I sat and gazed up at its historic walls, and 
imagined its sacking by the Tartars, its firing a 
hundred years later, its repeated sieges, and its 
conquests, I thought what a story for the poet. Even 
to-day they point with pride to two events during that 
long struggle for supremacy in Brasso with pardonable 
pride. One is the defeat of Gabriel Bithori, Prince of 
Transylvania^ by Albert Weiss, who, it should be 
mentioned, was aided by the Woiwodc of Wallachia ; 
and the other is the gallant defence of the fortress on 
the hill by a handful of Honv*^*ds in 184S against the 
Russian Luders and his force, and which many computed 
at 28,000. A small brick obelisk was erected by this 
general to commemorate his victory. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Brass6 
carried on an active trade with the Hanseatic towns, 
and to-day an extensive business is carried on in the 
manufacture of cloth, for which there is a big demand 
amongst the Roumanian peasants. On Sunday in the 
summer months it is unusually gay, bands play in the 
park, and hundreds of visitors turn out for the pro- 
menade. As it is on the direct motor road from' 
Hungary to Roumanian the scent of petrol is familiar. 
Restaurants and their food are good and cheap, but the 
waiting is abominable. Transylvania in this direction 
had now been covered^ and only isolated and special 
spots remained for study. To these I shall soon pass. 
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" There's a trilx: 
Of alien people, who ascribe 
The omlandish ways and dres 
On which thett neighbours lay such strtts* 
To iheir falheis and mothers having risen 
Oul of some subterraneous prisoa," — BJtoWMiNC 

F the Hungarian gipsy is not himself a speciality, 
his music is. Wandering to and fro in Transyl- 
vania^ it was my good fortune to visit several fsi^ne 
habitations. For undiluted filth they cannot be beaten 
in Hungary. And it is no small wonder that repressive 
measures have been instituted practically over the ■ 
entire Continent this year. Yet there is a traditional 
picturesqueness about these nomads that captivates 
one. They are a nation. As such they demand 
special consideration and legiislation. In Hungary 
there are about 350,000 of these unkempt and un- 
washed pilgrims. It Is supposed that they came into 
the country early in the fifteenth century. They bear, 
particularly those in the Trans-Uanubian districts of 
Hungary, a marked Indian similarity. In a Uttle ■ 
cantonment just over the fields from P^cs one may 
find remarkable examples of Indian gipsies. Given 
the richly coloured draperies worn by the women of 
the East, and the men decorated with turbans and 
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long loose flowing garments, I defy discovery. Facial 
expression, colour, and hair and hands eloquently 
attest their distant home. Ishma^t and Hagar arc 
unknown to such as these, for they see with other eyes 
and hear with other ears. Most of the men cither 
worked or sat and watched another work. There 
was a genteel, almost intellectual, laziness about the 
habitation which attracted me. Everybody begged, but 
artistically. Englishmen had never visited tlicm before, 
and they wondered of what stuff such were made. 
Though intensely keen about their own language, all 
condescended to speak Hungarian. They had their 
eye continually on the main chance. It was some- 
thing for something before I could leave. Yet, such 
as they were, they were undesirables. It is a happy 
trait of theirs which leads them to drift away from 
ordinary citizens. In Hungary they have been par- 
ticularly well treated. The late Archduke Joseph 
made a complete study of them, and spent much of 
his life in attempting to civilise them. Legislation 
invested them with freedom, and for a considerable 
time this was not seriously abused. Some strange 
spell seems to have overtaken them last year, and a 
series of terrible dramas were enacted by them, inso- 
much that new legislation was necessary. The truth 
was they had been neglected. And whilst the theft 
of an occasional horse was no vitally serious matter, 
the "laying on of hands" and murder had to be 
immediately and strenuously checked. The Dinos 
tragedy In 1907 awakened people to their existence, 
and once public opinion is roused other phases of 
harm are usually recognised. Stealing and the 
kidnapping of children is a common pastime of the 
Hungarian csigdnyok. This had to be restricted. It 
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is known also that in certain branches of espii 
they are adepts. More attention. Petty larcen 
df^veloped Into a habit But the outrage refcGI 
called attention to other undesirable methods^ 
and action. Their disregard of all the rules of si 
tion, their evasion of the laws of compulsory edac 
vaccination, etc*, led not merely Hungary but the' 
of Europe to reconsider its position regarding 
I am of the opinion that these types of vagaboi 
are not only irreclaimable but irredeemable. Al 
does not rob them of one whit of their fascinatioi 
does it imply that all deserve such a serious chai^ 
It appears that Sigismund gave them permissi 
settle in Hungary about 1423, and a Hungariaj 
describes them as '* new peasants," The law'% 
ambiguity is obvious. Joseph n. attempted W 
their invasion to advantage by introducing fi 
legislation. But it is rumoured that the only Go 
ment to obtain any advantage from its gipsies wa 
Austrian. Few indeed of this wandering arm] 
satisfied with any of the ordinary vocations of 
True, some arc found working in iron and wood 
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others are skilful brickmakers ; but these are 
less minority. One of the things that Joseph 
to do was to force them from noniadic pursuits 
the settled vocation of agriculture, by means of sf 
laws. Landlords were forced to make them ! 
grants of land, and also they were allowed to 
houses at the extreme end of villages. All 1 
plans were futile* In 1782, some forty-five of 1 
nomads were beheaded, quartered, or hanged, < 
charge of cannibalism. First they were racked 
they confessed to the crime of murder, the 
were brought to the spot where their victims 
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to be buried, and when no bodies appeared they were 
racked again. " We ate them," was their despairing 
■cry, and forthwith the journals teemed with accounts 
of "eighty-five persons roasted by gipsy cannibals," 
and straightway the *' cannibals " were hurried to the 
scaffold. The whole incident was so unsatisfactory 
that Joseph U. sent a Commission down, whose inquiries 
showed that no one had been murdered save the 
victims of the false accusation. This reveals another 
picture not to be forgotten. I have met four distinct 
groups of gipsies in Hungary of the nomad order. In 
each case the type varies even down to the dwelling, 
save in the one particular — dirt. In the Titra one of 
the tribes was in a measure quite industrious. Their 
hovels were more habitable, and they came into closer 
contact with their neighbours than any other tribe I met 
in Hungary. The women-folk were tidier. And out 
of a group of nineteen assorted gipsies, only one seemed 
to have a tendency to emulate Adam's Edenic garb. 
They none of them seemed to hanker after " the real 
vagabond life of joy." The houses or huts they 
occupied were built entirely of wood, careless and clumsy 
of design it is true, and not rain-proof, but they were an 
improvement upon many I saw. Perhaps it was that» 
settled as they were amid poor conditions, with few 
chances of begging and fewer of stealing, old habits 
and practices, sheerly from disuse, slipped from them, 
leaving only their language, their brown skin and their 
unmistakable features, to remind them of their race. 
The same piercing dark eye, the curly black hair, 
the olive complexion, and the small active form, was 
present in Gv^ry tribe. 

In Transylvania I met another branch of this 
mendicant family. Most of the men wore short 
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bristly beards, and hats of a rigid uniformity, with 
brims that always shaded the top part of their faces, 
They Hvt;d in curious tents formed of poles and canvas. 
Whenever 1 visited them they betrayed their Eastern' 
descent by squatting as tlie Easterns do. There was 
a curious other-worldly shape about their trousers, and 
they wore a smock-shaped coat, which reminded one 
of a tired Norfolk- jacket. But they were dirty, and 
the place was simply alive with vermin of the teasing 
order. A patient ass interested me very much, it was 
laden as camels are wont to be. A heavy tag covered 
its ungroomed hide, to which was fastened on either 
side a pole. To these poles were added heavy 
mattresses, until an easy-chair kind of saddle was 
fornaed, on which hung three hatless, clothesless 
urchins. Added to this human freight wa£ a huge 
water pail, which did not enhance the balance of the 
speechless beast. How these managed to live I could 
never discover. Vet there always seemed an " eternal 
wantlessness " about them. A third company of 
vagrants I met near Pt^cs. As 1 approached only the 
women-folk were visible. But soon men appeared, and 
in an unmannerly way appropriated the front ranks of 
the crowd. Apparently this type always selects a back- 
ground for their habitation. Here was a thlnned-out, 
hungry-looking little plantation, with a few frightened 
green leaves at the top of the trees- The hovels were 
formed of sticks, clay, and mud. Cooking for the most 
part was done outside, and the one street of the gipsy 
town was bestrewn with culinary utensils. The women 
smoked native pipes, and one man, the most industrious 
of his class, was engaged in making wooden spoons and 
shaping out wooden wash-bowls. Beside him a young 
man lazily droned some native unfamiliar dir^, whilst 
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a third unevenly accompanied him with a violin from 
which an important string was missing. It was after* 
noon, and a laziness crept over all I fear it was con- 
tagious. The savage indecency of the children and 
the accumulated filth never for a second destroyed the 
harmony of the picture. Snakelike as were many of 
the movements of the men, there was nothing to fear, 
nothing to distrust, and a huge struggle went on within 
me between my sanitary self and my artistic setf. The 
latter won. As a picture it was perfect. As a con- 
dition of life, impossible. 

Usually the arrival of a stranger is herdded by a 
carnival of noise — barking dogs^ squealing children, 
and the moaning of the aged. In the art of begging 
they are very proficient, and as witty as the Irish. On 
one occasion a large crowd of these *' interesting 
impossibles" presented themselves before a certain 

Countess W , whom they used to call the mother 

of gipsies, from her frequent charities to them, with a 
piteous complaint of cold and hunger. The chief, who 
acted as spokesman for all, pulling 3 wry face, begged 
hard for relief, *' for he was a very poor man, and it 
cost him a great deal to clothe so large a family.'* 
Humour steals out in every note of this appeal. They 
will beg from you a score times a day. I detected a 
profound respect for the aristocracy amongst them, and 
they are said to be the best genealogists in the country. 
Neither must it be forgotten that they make excellent 
blacksmiths. But for ignorance in its unadulterated 
form they have no equals. They are ignorant of the 
simplest moral laws, and you may often find them 
performing tasks which the poorest peasant would not 
bemean himself by doing. None of them are bothered 
by the question of furniture, the hire-system does not 
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exist ibrthem. A Hungarian servant who had travelled 
vrith his master in Turkey^ said on passing; a camp of 
cstigdnyok, on his returti, " After a!!, sir, our negroes are 
not so Ugly as those in Turkey," 

Many of the women are surpassingly beautiful. I 
remember seeing one, a young girl, sitting by a dry 
ditch at Zsibd, monopolising all the sun she could. 
Her features were perfect, and her grace of movement 
superb. We with our Western notion of things, with 
our prejudices, and particularly we English with our 
insular pride, took down often upon such human trifle 
as these as fit only for isolation. Emerson was not 
far wrong when he sang the song of the *' Romany 
Girl," and makes her disclose the gifts an unerring 
Providence had provided her with — 

" G0| lieep your cheek's rose from the lain, 
Far lireth and hair with shopmen deal ; 
My swarthy lint is in the grab. 
The rocks and forest know it teal. 

The wild air bloweth in our lungSi 
The keen stars twinkle in our eyes. 
The biftL gave tii our wily tongues, 
The panther io out dances Bles. 

Voa doubt we rwd the sUr on high, 
NaLhleu wc read yauc focLuncs true ; 
The stars may hide in the upper sky. 
But without gUss Wc fathom you." 

This is the song of the gipsy. The art of fortune- 
telling has not yet been given up by the Hungarian 
gipsies for crystal-gazing. On one occasion the late 
Archduke Joseph, when visiting the gipsies on hJs 
mission of reform, asked several women to tell him 
his fortune. When, however, he addressed them in 
their own language^ they refused to proceed, and on 
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being asked the reason, declared they wou Id n ot 
" cheat one of their own " Asked by the Archduke 
whether they sincerely believed in fortune-telling, the 
women laughingly repliedj " No, that is good enough for 
the non-gipsies." On another occasion the Archduke 
was really warned by a gipsy. It was just before the 
battle of Sadowa, in 1 866, and he was sleeping in a 
peasant's cottage, when in the middle of the night he 
was awakened by a gipsy. On the man being brought 
to the bedside of the Archduke, he burst out into rapid 
Romany, declaring that the enemy were approaching 
with the intention of surprising the Austrians. 

" The outposts have not heard anything suspicious," 
the Archduke remarked. 

" No/' repjied the Zingari, " because the enemy is still 
a long way off." 

** How do you know this? " 

" Come to the window," exclaimed the gipsy, leading 
the Archduke forward to the narrow opening in the 
rough wall and directing his gaze to the dark sky 
illumined by the silver rays of the moon. " You sec 
those birds flying over the wood toward the south? " 

" Yes/' replied the Archduke, " I see them. What 

of it?" 

" What of it ? " retorted the gipsy. " Do not birds 
sleep as well as men ? They would certainly not fly 
about at night-time thus had they not been disturbed. 
The enemy is marching through the woods southward, 
and has frightened and driven the birds before it." 

Immediately orders were given for the outposts to be 
doubled, and the entire camp to be awakened. In less 
than two hours after the visit of the gipsy fierce fight- 
ing was indulged in, and the greatest friend the gipsies 
ever had was able to realise that his camp and division^ 
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together with his military prestige, were all saved by the 
sagacity of a gipsy. Gipsies and their life became 

almost a mania with the late Archduke Joseph. He 
did his utmost to induce them to settle down and 
devote their energies and skill to the art of metaJ- 
working which he discovered they possessed. Near 
Pozsony a number of villages were laid out, and gipsy 
settlements organised. But the scheme was a failure. 
The gipsies abandoned the comfortable cottage and 
the fiower-stocked gardens and the rich fields, and 
simply refused to do anything seriously. Old habits 
had too much power over them, and poaching and 
stealing was in the blood. To the old life and haunts 
they went, and disappointed the most generous heart 
that ever beat for them. 

The whole history of the Hungarian gipsies is so 
bound up with the life of the Archduke, that 1 do not 
hesitate to continually refer to him. So keen was he 
about them that he learnt tlietr language perfectly, 
together with several of the dialects. He then pro- 
ceeded to compile a czigdny dictionary and grammar, 
which stands unequalled in the world. It was their 
music which iirst attracted him. Herein lies the chief 
value of these " mysterious pariahs " to Hungary and 
to the world. Their music? It is quite true» it is 
their very own unschooled music. In their own way 
they are the chief contributors to Hungarian music. 
Hungary is the home of the born musician. Even 
prosaic Englishmen have journeyed to hear a " Blue 
Hungarian band," and, having listened, departed, 
imagining that the name conveyed the truth. 
There's nothing in such a name. Substitute the 
term "Bohemian" for "Hungarian" and you arrive 
at the truth. Hungarians are not starters in England. 
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In Vienna, Belgrad, Bucarest, Sofia, if you like, but not 
England. To these gipsy musicians, Liszt, one of 
the greatest musical products of Hungary, in 1S59 
ascribed the creation of Hungary's national music 
To keep in tune with Hungarian musical critics the 
emphasis must be placed on the term " national." 

■ In the days now beyond recall the minstrels sang 
the heroic deeds of the fallen champions. There was 
also a " Dance of Death " which was always danced 
at the close of the funeral banquet. This, however, 
was 160 years ago, Times and tunes were different 
then. There was something of the Irish wake about 
these festive gatherings. The Magyar finds much of 
his happiness in sorrow. At the old-time burials the 
Cantor took leave of the dead in a mournful song. 
But at eventide his joy was wingless. As one feels a 
certain measure of paganism about some of the music 
to-day, this old Hungarian dance was probably a relic 
or remnant of some heathen funeral rite. One feels 
its past. It is a calling to the unknown, and only 
partially understood by Western souls. One of the 
most distinguished gipsy musicians of the eighteenth 
century composed a " Dance of Death " melody. Who 
has heard of, or remembers C?-inka Panna? These 
old*time minstrels were wonderful fellows. Long 
before gipsy Czinka Panna livedo a king in kingly 
script wrote: "As to their wars and heroic deeds, 
if you pay no credence to my letter, at least believe 
the prattling songs of the minstrels, and the well-worn 
legends of the people, who have not allowed the heroic 

■ deeds of the Hungarians up till now to fall into 
oblivion." All these songs and legends have been 
worked into unmistakable music by the gipsy 
musicians of Hungary. In the fourteenth century 
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the most conspicuous executants of Hungarian 
datice-mustc were the wandering gipsies. Then as 
now they were patronised by the people, willingly 
entertained at the Court of the Magnates. Not only 
were they in demand for festivities, but sometimes they 
were found at the sessions of Parliamentf and history 
attests their presence at the noisy assemblies of Rdkos 
and Hatvan in 1525, Dominlk Kdrmin was a most 
conspicuous fi^re as a lutist and violinist. There 
was also Michael Bama. Johann Bihary followed in 
the wake of these distinguished executants. He and 
his entire band were invited more than once to the 
Court balls at Vienna. So popular was hc> that he 
gave concerts throughout Hungary, Transylvania, 
Poland, and Austria. On one occasion the great 
and incomparable Beethoven was present when 
Bihary and his band were giving a concert, and was 
much taken by a slow Hungarian melody of Bihary's, 
so much so, that in his overture dedicated to King 
Stephen, the master musician incorporated the melody. 
This was a token of genuine appreciation. The gipsy 
musicians also did much to spread and make known 
Hungarian music. Ltszt says: '* There is no other 
music from which European musicians can learn so 
much rhythmic ori^nality as the Hungarians'." During 
the forties of the nineteenth century the Csdrdds (pro- 
nounced chardahsH)^ or Tavern Dance, arose. It is a 
real native dance, a dance of temperament It is 
terrible in its might, entrancing in its subtlety, in- 
toxicating and cosmopolitan. In the middle of it 
you sigh for the cool mountain air, and pine for the 
blessed silence of the trees ; yet avoid it you cannot 
Tlte music steals over the senses and awakens memories 
of a past, bitter or sweet; it is so infectious and so 
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reminiscent, that though it may pain you you are 
enchained by it You ask yourself what it is Uke» of 
what does it remind you, but in your feebleness you 
are lost for ideas and words. You roll, you race, you 
swing, you are giddy, you fall. The bows of the 
performers chase the notes weirdly over the strings 
of their instruments, they tremble and fall in confusion, 
only to start again yet even faster. There is a pause ! 
The scene is changed, though the partner remains 
the same. The movement is rhythmically measured, 
cautiously slow. I call ft the thoughtful movement. 
But ere thought has been restored the final scamper 
begins, and amid the utmost confusion the Csdrdds 
ends amid a terrific crescendo. We English have not 
the physical capacity, nor the essential temperament 
for such a dance. Yes, it is a dance of temperament. 
It is a story on strings that impels both peasant and 
proprietor. You may detect the silencing of the voice 
of sorrow, the removal of mental discomfort, as with 
eyes aflame and mind alert the dancers whirl their 
partners round, gathering fresh inspiration as the story 
develops in the mind of the leader of the band. 
Patriotism is traced in every note, and with national 
temperament awakened all things become po5!sible. 
The voice of national hope cries out that the Magyars 
are allies, and not a vanquished people ; and it is a voice 
continually heeded from one end of Hungary to the 
other. Even listening to the band will awaken all 
these feelings. It is a species of musical hypnotism. 
It is a microbe one swallows, Brahms has based all 
his gipsy songs on Hungarian melodies, and whilst 
he enters thoroughly into the spirit of the national 
music, he does so without sinking his nationality. 
He owed much to his a<;sociation with Remenyi. 
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This violinist introduced to Brahms the real gipsy 
music, which later he presented in a form attractive 
to musicians, both amateur and professional, of all 
nations, The romantic side of his nature was deeply 
imbued with the Hungarian spirit. And a modem 
critic has said that " the style and musical idiom of 
H u ngarian n ational melod ies constantly appear in 
his works in classical form." But those with any 
knowledge of gipsy music will immediately detect 
the difference between Brahms and the gipsy. 

Returning to the Csdrdds, one must see the peasants 
dance this. It is a curious dance, for the men only 
seem to use the legs from the knees downwards, the 
rest of the body being upright and rigid. They place 
their hands lightly upon the shoulders of the women, 
who in turn rest their hands upon the shoulders of 
the men. The women only appear to dance with the 
shoulders. But in their costumes they are a canvas 
The men wear tight-fitting atfUas, which is a sort of 
vest, with an embroidered dolman hanging from the 
left shoulder, and whilst dancing they delight in 
clattering the spurs attached to their top-boots. In 
their embroidered corsets and short petticoats and 
top-boots the women look very gay. But these 
gipsies they are wonders. In quality their bands 
vary considerably. It is largely a question of con- 
ductor. Every coffee-house in Budapest has its famous 
conductor, Berkes, Radios, Rdcz, and Farkas. 
These are names to be remembered. The band at 
the New York Hotel, Kolozsvdr, is the best I heard 
in Hungary. An amusing story of this band was 
told me the last time I visited Kolozsvir. AU these 
bands are allowed even in the best hotels to go and 
collect from the guests present. Sometimes the 
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P conductor himself ddgns to go found Or the sccond- 
Gddlc, being easily spared, collects the coins which you 
place upon a plate, which on his return is emptied 
into socie large receptacle for the sharing-timc, In 
ordtT to prevoit any petty pilfering during hfs 
perambulations, the gipsy is presented with a live fly, 
which he roust return alive in the same hand to the 
conductor when he has finished his round. Not an 
easy task. The alertness and cleverness of these 
musicians «*as demonstrated one day to the waltr- 
king, Strauss. He was practising a new composition, 
which was still in MSS., with his famous orchestra, 
when a gipsy leader happened to be present at the 
rehearsal. Apparently unconcerned, the man took in 
everything, and tliat very evening, when Strauss wat 
sitting with some friends at one of the famou» Vicnnene 
restaurants, to his surprise he heard his new creation 
played to perfection by this gipsy band. It was a 
perfect marvel to him, and revealed the ama7.ing ]X)wer 

I of rapid absorption these men possess, I remember 
being asked to sing — for some reason or other— awuy 
in the north of Hungary, and having no music with 
me, and wishful to oblige, I just hummed the nir of 
" Father 0*FIynn " to the gipsy leader, and in lew 
than five minutes we had the whole thing going at 
fine speed. If one must find fault, it is that Ihry 
play too loud. It sometimes annoys both the musical 
and the unmusical souL But the Hungarians lovo 
noise, and it is only we foreigners who complain. A 
young Frenchman who was visiting ma found it a 
constant source of amusement. On the other hand, 
I know scores who shun any place with gipsy music. 
The chief complaint is its monotony, Personally it is 
the little that t enjoy. One friend described the 
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music as a continued intoning of the national anthem. 
He was nearer the truth than he imagined. 

If there is but one attentive soul in the room, the 
gipsy can play. Seated in the company perhaps is 

a friendly soul from some distant village or town, and 
in the words of Vbrosmarty he says — 

"Come, gipsyi play: Ihoti hadst thy p*y in drinkst 
Let not the grass grow under ihce, strike op I 
On bread And wat:>ei vrho will bear life's ilk? 
Wiih Howing wine fill high the parting cup. 
This mundane life remams for aye the same, 
It freeielh now, then humclh as a flame ; 
Strike up I How Inng thou yet wilt play who knows} 
Thy bow-strings scxin will wear out, I suppose. 
With wmc and gloom are filleti the cup and heart. 
Come, gips^yi playi let atl thy cftre« depart. 

Strike up I But ao — ^now leave the chords alone; 

When once again the world mity have a feast. 
And alent have hccoTiic the slonn's deep groan*. 

And wars nnd sLtifes o'er all (he world have ceased, 
Then play inspirirply ; and, at the voice 
Of thy sweet strings, the gods may e'en rejoice! 
Then take ogMb in hand the songful how, 
Then may thy brow again with gladness gJow, 
And wiih the wine of joy 511 up thy heart ; 
Then, gipsy, play, and all thy car« depart." 

As a chaser of gloom and an evangel to sad men ^i 

the gipsy is unequalled. The appealing notes of hil^| 
violin strike deeply and exceeding sure. He has a^^ 
song for every mood, a balm for every ill. The 
genuine gipsy is incomparable. Sitting one evening 
with Kubelik at supper at the Hotel Hiingaria, 
Budapest, I was anxious to note the effect the gipsy 
mtisic would have upon him. Something seemed to 
speak to his great musical soul when they played their 
national music, but when they emerged into inter- 
nationalism or penetrated the classics the eye lost its 
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glow, and conversation was possible. As he told me 
afterwards^ when they play their own music they are 
wonderful, but when they do not they are impossible. 
There's an illusion I should like to dissipate, that is 
concerning the knowledge of music possessed by a 
csigdtty. It is not true to say the real csigdny does 
not know a note of music. If you say he does not 
need it, that is another question. But a few evenings 
before I wrote this chapter I was seated with a friend 
in one of the largest coffee-houses in Budapest. 
Whilst there a young friend arrived with full band 
parts of a new march, and I saw them handed out to 
the band, and heard them play it all over to a crowded 
house. This in itself was a wonderful performance, 
but with notes. The amount of money that these 
men make sometimes is enormous. I remember a 
middle-aged Greek taking some of his relatives to a 
coffee-house after supper, and so great was the effect 
of the music upon him that he gave the conductor a 
1 000-crown note. It has never been my personal 
ambition to give much to these dark-skinned musicians, 
but I have seen hundreds of crowns pass hands. One 
evening in a gay haunt a crowd of irresponsible 
nobility were amusing themselves. The central figure 
of the group was an old, noble-looking veteran, to 
whom all the variations of gipsy music were familiar. 
When jollity had passed the frontier lines, and man 
had entered that strange land where thought and fear 
are unknown, I noticed the old man draw from his 
pocket a 1 000-crown note, gaze at it a moment, not 
at all thoughtfully, then deliberately tear it in halves, 
and hand one-half to the csigdny primds. To me it 
appeared a wild freak and absolutely devoid of 
generosity. The psychology of the act I could not 
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arrive at. Waiting" thus a moment* pondering 01 
tKings, 1 saw the old man moisten the remaining 
half with his mouthy then plaster it upon his forehead 
Hypnotism or madness, which ? Mine was a Western 
soul with no Eastern culture about it. and I understood 
it not. So I waited until the bitter end. Steadily 
the primds advanced towards the group. There was 
something of the panther's stealth in that movemedt 
His eyes were aflame, his body swayed, and a spel 
had also fallen upon the band. It was ^eat, and 
too began to feci the atmosphere created by the man 
and his music. Then the group he played to swayed ^j 
like a cornfield in full ear before the summer win4^| 
Passion, patriotism, and power, all of them almost ^^ 
Satanic. Then 1 realised dimly the truth of the stories 
I had heard of men giving up everything they || 
possessed to gipsies. Native power. Love, pain, 
rapture, every nerve set tingling. The firimds now 
played into the old man's ear. Now beseeching and 
entreating, now gay and intoxicating, halting a 
moment to find some deep responsive chord, then 
hngering and trembling until it dies out with a sweet 
plaintive sigh. The tears begin to fall, music and wine 
have conquered. It is a new man, alive, alert^ 
enthusiastic ; past defeats, sorrows, aches, are 
forgotten, he sees and feels but the bright promise 
to-morrow, having been led through the dark valley 
of humiliation and tears by the gipsy. Herein lies 
their greatness. A moment later the remaining half 
of the note rests quietly in the gipsy's palm. To hear 
them play the latest comic opera score is nothing, 
but to hear them play the hillside minstrel songs is 
to obtain a glimpse of national character otherwise 
obscured by modern conventionality. When nothing 
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is stirring in the political firmament, and the stars 
move orderly in their courses, these men play much 
that is international, but the moment a grave crisis 
looms and national feeling rises, then the gipsy, like 
the allegorical poets of old, appeals to the heart of 
the nation with a series of pictures pregnant with 
power. National spirit can never die when such as 
this is possible. It is small wonder that the Countess 
Festitics married Nyiri Rudi, the primes. She is 
Hungarian, and he is a roaster amongst gipsies. 

"And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled wUh mflgic, and the ear 
Caught echoes of ihAt Harp of Gold} 
VVhote mua'c had 4o weird a sound. 
The hunted ^Ug foigot: to boond. 
The leaping rivulet backward rnllcd, 
The birds came down from Uish and Iree, 
The dead cante from beneath the ^ea, 
The maiden to the harper's knee.*' 

Thus sang Longfellow, 
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phui^Lotn of a king." — Charles I 
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NATION within a nation," such was the de 
finition provided me by one of the most fas- 
cinating publicists of his native Croatia. To imagine, 
as 1 fear I did at Hrst, that Croatia was but the name 
given to a group of counties forming the political area » 
labelled " Croatia-Slavonia," is as bad as denominating H 
Hungary a mere province of Austria* On all sides in ^ 
Croatia you see the impress of race. 1 had anticipated 
but a shading off into something a little greyer than 
the Magyars^ but instead of that I found a distinct and 
distinguishable type. There were men in this south- 
western corner of the map, with thin, worn faces, tall 
spare men, men with serious faces, and consumptive- 
looking men. Yet in these 1 found the evidences of 
nationality, the trade-mark of race-toughness. Two M 
elements for centuries have kept alive this type, the ^ 
struggle against both nature and man. Here one is 
confronted with a Slav nation, ancient and proud. 
Prior to 1090 it was not only an independent but a 
very powerful State. I have selected the heading of 
this chapter in the same way that ! selected the title 
of the book, but I am aware that the political are 
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covered by it should be, and indeed is, " Croatia — 
Slavonia — and Dalmatia.," as in the book it is 
'* Hungary and the Hungarians." In the one the 
Croatians are the dominant racc^ and in the other 
the Hungarians. The aiea covered by Croatia-Slavonia 
is 16,420 square miles, with a population of 2,416,304 
in 190K The giant struggle against man is revealed 
alone to the student of history. When the Romans, 
AvarSj Ostrogoths, had all come and gone, these patient 
fighting souJs in this out-of-the-way corner advisedly 
made peace with the Frankish kings and Byzantine 
emperors, and in 640 a.d. one reads of an independent 
kingdom being found here formed of Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia. When the Magyars came to Hungary 
the poor Croatians found another warlike race to 
contend with, hence they were then harassed on one 
hand by the Magyars, and on the other by the 
Byzantines^ during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Neither did the rivalries of Hungary and Venice during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries leave them un- 
scathed. And in the sixteenth century they fell into 
the hands of the Turks. Fortunately, after two years* 
rule, and after the battle of Mohics, they gave up 
Croatia to Austria, and in 1 699 surrendered their 
title to the entire territory. Naturally this visitation 
of the Turks left its impress upon national character. 
From 1769 till 1799 these three little kingdoms of 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia formed a union and 
called themselves Illyria. After this, following the 
smash-up of the Napoleonic empire, Croatia-Slavonia 
became a dependency of Hungary. Thus may the 
fluctuations of Croatia-Slavonia be traced right down 
to the Revolution of 1S4S. Refusing to join the 
Magyars in their struggle for freedom, and hoping by 
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such refusal to obtain their own, the Croatians assisted 
Austria, and thus cemented a hatred which time and 
legislation might have dispersedv I use the term 
" might " advisedly. After the " war of independence" 
a large measure of freedom was secured to Croatia- 
Slavonia, as a result of their aid to Austria, but when 
the "Ausgleich" was passed^ then it gravitated again in 
the direction of Hungary, and seems likely, in spite of 
the continued political strife at Zagrib, to remain there. 
Enemies of Hungaiy, under the guise of defenders of 
small nationalities, constantly assail the Magyars for 
the hypothetical restrictive legislation which emanates 
from Budapest. Faults on both sides are magnified, 
the constitutional position is misinterpreted, and an 
opportunity afforded to political disturbers from with- I 
out to utilise the ever present elements of discontent 
within. No important country is without such elements. 
Ireland can obstruct as effectively as ever the Croatians 
have done. Nonconformity in England can hinder 
legislation and contest l^e putting into action of 
detnmental measures just as strenuously as tlie 
Croatians have done. In the one country it is under- 
stood, accepted as a piece of religious fanatici5im or 
party politics. In the other it is misunderstood both 
from within and without. Opponents of the Magyars 
maintain that the opposition and obstruction of the _ 
Croatians in the Budapest Chamber arise from the ■ 
habitual tendency of the Hungarians to oppress all 
nationalities under their rule. Friends of the Croatians 
aflirm it is but a legitimate method not of demonstrat- 
ing power^ but of drawing attention to what they 
consider as evils, it is the old parliamentary position. 
Some freak of chance has invested a special party with 
special power, it may be oratory, language, or numbers; 
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but when an occasion arises the strong right hand is 
used. Such is the Croatian position. The political 
relationship of Croatia, Slavonian and Dalmatia is 
interesting. Whilst this triple designation is correct, 
Dalmatia is now only ife jure attached to Hungary 
and de facto is united to Austria. What then comprises 
the area over which both Croatia and Hungary exercise 
control ? After the battle of Mohdcs, old Croatia, 
which was the district lying between the Kulpa and 
the Upper Verbdsz, came for the greater part under 
the dominion of the Turks, and the name of Croatia — 
since the territory corresponding to it existed no longer 
— was eventually applied to old Slavonia, while the 
name Slavonia spread gradually over that district of 
Hungary which consisted of the counties of Szer^m, 
Pozsega, and Verdcze, Old Slavonia was simply that 
Strip of Hungarian territory which embraced a part 
of modern Croatia and the northern part of Bosnia, 
From the time of the conquest right down to the 
eighteenth century this district had known no special 
autonomy, but in fact formed a component part of 
Hungary. It was Wladislaus II, who first gave 
Slavonia the title of a kingdom. After Mohics, then, 
strangely enough the name Croatia was utilised. This 
was in a measure unconstitutional. This change of 
name, deficient in alt legal justification and diametri- 
cally opposed to the Hungarian Constitution, was from 
opportunist motives fully sanctioned by Act 30 of 
1868, sections 15 and 66, Therefore, on the basis 
of the so-called Croatian Compromise, Croat ia-Slavonia 
possessed the following boundaries : Zala, Somogy, 
Baranya, and Bics-Bodrog counties on the north ; on 
the east, the county of Torontdl ; on the south, Servia, 
Bosnia, and Dalmatia ; and on the west, the Adriatic, 
15 
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Fiurae, Krain, and Styria. But the territorial division 
was not finally fixed until 1886, when by an auto- 
nomous law Croatia contained eight county and two 
town municipalities, ■ 

Croatia-Slavonia, then, enjoys autonomy in Intcmal 
affairs, reli^'on and education, and justice. At the 
head of the Government in Zigrih is a Bdn^ or governor, 
who is appointed by the King of Hungary, on the 
advice of the Hungarian Premier, and who is responsible 
to the territorial assembly of the province. In the ■ 
Ministry of the Interior autonomous executive juris- 
diction is allowed, but not legislation in commercial 
and exchange and mining matters. In navigation, ■ 
river regulation, forestry supervision, copyright granting, 
patent issuing, and trade-mark and sample protection, 
Hungary has reserved to herself for the whole State, 
including Croatia-Slavonia and Fiume, the right of 
both executive jurisdiction and legislation. Compensa- 
tion for the foregoing restrictions is received by 
Croatia-Slavonia through the existence of (l) a Croatian 
Ministry in the Budapest Cabinet, for codification of 
laws, transmission and authentication of documents, 
and exercise of influence in Hungarian and Croatian 
joint legislation, and (2) Croatian sections or bureaus 
in the Hungarian ministries of finance, home defence, M 
commerce, and agriculture, for the exercise of executive 
jurisdiction over Croatia-Slavonia in those branches. 
Their coat of arms is not the same as Hungary, and 
they have their own flag, which must be hoisted along 
with the Hungarian flag. The coinage is uniform with 
Hungary. Croatian representation at Budapest is 
forty members to the Commons and three to the House 
of Magnates, In the Delegation appointed for the 
settlement of the business common to Hungary and 
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Austna, the Croatians have six represents tives^ — ^two 
from the Magnates and four from the Commons, — and 
here also they may use their own language. Such is 
a sketch of the juridical position these Slavs occupy. 

In Croatia one feels immediately the atmosphere of 
dispute. This is more or less true of all Slav 
nationalities to-day, but particularly of Croatia. There 
is not only the tag end of the old-time dispute between 
the Eastern and Western Churches left, but the air 
is full of the discord of contending; political factions. 
Forces are ever moving to the attack or defence. 
Its language is Slav but not with those bewildering 
Cyrillic characters which a friend of mine described 
as triptfu>ngs. One may see the unrest written upon 
the faces of all men. They seem always spoiling 
for a fight. Regarding their language, they hold as 
tenaciously to it as the Magyars nurse theirs, or a 
Sinn Feiner fondles Gaelic. All this displays the 
characteristics of race. When the Magyars attempted 
to introduce Hungarian as the language of official rail- 
way intercourse, the backs of these stout henchmen 
were stiffened, and they said " no^ we'll fight you, but 
not speak your language." Many of them must and 
can speak both languages. It is always a shortsighted 
policy to attempt to induce a Slav to change or 
relegate his language. In the minds of all there 
exists an idea of the Great Slav Nation. This idea 
is the guardian of their language often. M. Bodenstedt, 
when writing to the AUgemeine Ztitung in 1848, said 
" that the patriotism of the Slavonians is not attached 
to the soil, hut they are kept together by one great 
and powerful bond, by the bond of their language, 
which is as pliant and supple as the nations who 
speak it." Attachment to their nationality is a 
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distinctive tratt of the character of the educated 
Slav. 

With such an electric atmosphere as Zdgrib pro- 
duces^ one may always be assured of poh'tical sensations. 
Disturbance is not always a peace-destroyer, but it is 
a depopulator. Again let me go into ecstasies over 
the peasantry. A modem writer has termed with 
undeniable truth the Croatian peasant, "attractive, 
unspoilt, and ingenuous," But his ignorance, thanks 
again to the Church, is appalling. To invest such as 
I met with the weapon of universal sufiTrage is but 
to play into the hands of unscrupulous political priests 
and laymen. The times, however, are moving in this 
direction. The Croatian is tough. Things for a long 
time have not gone well with him. There is little to 
keep the Croatian in his native land. In 1906 some 
43,31 1 of them found their way to other lands. 
Depopulation similar to that in Ireland Is going 
on here, and America is the El Dorado they seek. 
The sterile Karst, and the rugged Krbava country, 
have driven thousands away. But one fears that it 
is not always soil difficulty which accounts for the 
big emigration. Poverty alone seldom causes people 
to migrate. A people will starve in peace at home, 
but it will not starve in trouble at home. Political 
disturbance is a disintegrating factor. The Slavs 
of South- Eastern Europe have always been poor. 
These poor Croatians have been the frontiersmen 
of Europe. One of them said to me, " We gave 
civilisation a chance in the West" All along the 
Tu rk ish- Austrian frontier the Magyar Government 
settled and organised people. There was a militarism 
about the scheme. Uniforms and weapons were 
provided, and a man had to serve from his eighteenth 
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to his sixtieth year. One village would perhaps form 
a company, three or four villages a battalion, and a 
number or group of villages would make up the 
complenient of a regiment. Men worked with their 
guns beside them then. The advent of Hungarian 
supremacy changed much of this, I am afraid that 
these old methods did more to promote militarism 
than agriculture. 

One of the chief features of CroatJan li fe is the sadruga^ 
or co-operative community. One of these communal 
families will number as many as 200 people. It\^^s 
customary to place the eldest man at the head of the 
community, whilst his wife^for they usually had 
one — superintended the labours of the women-folk. 
Almost the same line is taken to-day. There is 
something so very primitive about these institutions. 
A common purpose, a common toil, and a common 
sharing is the practice of all such communal gatherings. 
At one time there was a self-suflFiciency about the 

I community, for they produced all they needed. 
Women busied themselves spinning flax, and making 
the thick outer garments that were necessary. Then 

■ men hunted, and from the skins of the captured 
animals caps and overcoats were made^ whilst the 
hides of the domestic animals provided sandals. Men 

i built the houses and tilled the fields and thus by all 
working want was unknown. This story of the not 
distant past is the real isation also of the present. 
One who is now busy in a large city In America, 
reflecting on the days spent in the sadruga, in writing 
to a friend said : " Looking back now, these seem to 
me the happiest days of my life, for it was then that 
I learned to play our simple country airs on a pipe 
cut from hazelwood, and it was then that our native 
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fairies — the Vile — used to appear before me in the 
full glory of our Croatian spring niglits," Contentment 
is bred in the communal groups, but directly both the 
men and the women drift away from them discontent 
begins. A good head will of course keep the men 
from leaving, and the women-folk won't budge without 
them. Such a man must have a gtjod character, and 
ability. Things have been pared down since this idea 
of life was instituted, and one fears that in a few years 
the system will be obsolete. Not far from Zagrdb one 
may» however* find a good example of the communal 
system. Here some eighty-five persons still live 
under rules similar at least to those of the old days, 
A large room, with beds arranged with the regularity 
of a hospital ward on either side, and a huge common 
table in the centre where the men meet for meals. In 
another room all the unmarried girls are housed. 
The men are always fed first There are, it is true, 
in the large yard a few small tenements utilised by 
some of the young married people, but all meet at 
meals. Some critics of the system, that individualistic 
soul that one meets with everywhere, point out the 
supposed weakness of the scheme in that a less urgent 
appeal is made to "energy and initiative." There is 
some truth in this. But the lazy man does not get 
so good a time of it as some may imagine. Character 
tells both ways, I remember seeing one melancholy 
soul who suflered from inertia. He was a pitiahle 
creature, for his relatives cut him. His legal share 
was daily earned, but the misery of selfishness was his. 
At first it may have seemed clever^ but that day had 
passed, and here he was surrounded by a crowd that 
he knew- — but alone. This was the terrible penalty 
his own act had inflicted, and there was no remission 
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of the sentence. It eventually drove him out 
Where ? I know not. In favour of tbe system 
is the " economy of time, labour, and capital." Life 
being less isolated became more bearable. To show 
the change that has gone on amongst these communal 
families, the inquiry instituted in I S90 declared that 
" nearly a fifth of the population lived in such 
communal families." But quite 80 per cent, of these 
have only ten members. These " hold their pro- 
perty like a corporation," no member being allowed to 
" claim a share or dispose of his rights to another." 
Dissolution of one of these families spells destruction. 
Everything is divided, and sometimes even the boards 
of the dwelling are pulled down and divided equally. 
This is not a common occurrence. Such is the life 
that labour lives in Croatia. 

In all the counties that I visited the Servian 
element was present, perhaps with the single excep- 
tion of Varasd. The Croat-Serb of the north-west is 
of medium stature, and for the most part fatr-haiied. 
Here the soil is cuUivable, and the race was kind and 
sincere. Those dwelling by the sea are short and 
thick-set But those on the hills are perhaps the 
biggest men. Life is hard here. Much of the Karst 
is rock and stone. An American once said it is about 
as pleasant to try to cultivate as a " piece of bare 
coral." Miss Balch, who made a study of the emigra- 
tion question in Croatia, says : " In many places there 
are depressions in the stony ground into which soil 
washes, and one sees such spots, perhaps fifteen feet 
across, walled around and carefully cultivated. These 
dolinas, as they arc called, are characteristic of this 
limestone region (I counted, I think, forty on one 
scrubby hillside), which is also rich in grottos, rivers 
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that sink into the earth or suddenly flow forth m 
cavern, and other picturesque natural features."* 
Southern Slavs still live the patriarchal life I 
described. In all parts of Croatia the womJ 
earJy. Amongst these peoples I found a rich M 
popular poetry, and a strong attachment to ancc 
customs and national institutions. Hospttab! 
fond of liberty as they are, the jarring n 
intolerance is often heard. One of my hll 
memories is that of a visit paid to one of the vill 
I was staying in by a band of guslars, or wandi 
blind fiddlers. What the minstrels did for Hunj 
these men continue to do for Croatia, We wei 
supper when a group of them appeared on the 
tired piece of grass which my peasant friends dc\ 
much attention to in front of the house. Thd 
was thrown open, for it was summer. It was tM 
time that I had heard them. With croaking v 
they sang in the rich Slav tongue of the heroic d 
'* wrought in ancient days." There was blood in 
songs, and one could almost feel the cut of the scii 
and see the flowing robes of the Turk. My dea 
host bowed his head as if in grief, and his kindly 
shed tears. Then one may hear the topics of the 
turned to rude and primitive verse, and all tc 
accompaniment of a strange two-stringed v 
Village life even outside of the communal systen 
its charms. There is more thrift in Croatia th« 
Hungary. The activity of the women account 
much of this. Woman is often a rival here, a ■ 
petitor in the agricultural market. In looking at : 
figures, I found a Hungarian economist afiirming 
"the proportion of the earning class to the \ 
population is best in Croatia, where it amoi 
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49 per cent'* la most villages thoe 
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or Pmbdqr Edwards. Here the 

Russian writers are given a good show. The hooses 
these peasants live in arc much better tfaati many of 
the hous» i saw in Hungary. One of the first 
questions I asked was, Where was the cfaimn^P 
" We have no chimneys here," ansurered the little 
Croatian. True, no chimneys, but trap-doors. In 
such as these a stone hearth in the centre of the 
main building indicates where Fire may be found 
during the cold winter months. The beds here are 
for the most part different from those in Hungary. 
Often one finds nothing but cleao straw, upon which 
highly coloured and weirdly designed home-spun 
blankets are thrown, ] can assure all that sleep 
is possible to the tired man on such as these. I 
would exchange my Budapest bed any night for a 
turn on a Croatian " shake-down," What I suffered 
from most was a lack of ventilation. Windows are so 
small in the villages that one might imagine that a 
window-tax was in existence. The women have a 
passion for work. It is born in them. As soon as a 
girl can do anything she begins to provide her marriage 
dowry^ This is no mean task. It means a complete 
outfit for bride and bridegroom, from the cap to the 
shoes. This gives the man much more leisure tl^an 
Western mortals get. Therefore, as soon as the child 
is able to hold a pair of knitting needles or a crochet- 
hook, she is set to work. It is thu task of a lifetime, 
for a lifetime. A heavy premium is thus placed upon 
poverty. What chance has the poor girl of marriage? 
None. Even in Croatia customs vary a little, A.h 
approaches the sea, the girl provides no dowry^ 
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but jewellery. In the arrangement of a marriage a 
great family council is summoned. Health and family 
character arc the qualities that count, and at such 
councils the man is usually supported by a host of 
responsible sponsors. Such is very rarely disposed o^^ 
at a single sitting, and a period of weeks may ciapi^^ 
ere a decision is arrived at Then one hears the 
mystic happy sound of dsbro^ and the end has been 
reached. A meeting of the parents, then of the 
representatives of the respective parties, followed by 
the advent of the bridegroom. Now comes the quaint 
part of the ceremony. He hands the ^rl an apple, 
and she presents him with a handkerchief. Queer J 
custom. In much of the Croatian poetry a girl is ' 
likened to an apple. This seems going a long way 
back for a precedent. The ceremony itself is roost 
elaborate^ one of the imposing features of which is a 
speech which has been learnt off by one of the men. 
Its length is terrible^ for it occupies nearly ten pages 
in a printed volume. Having endured all this, the 
poor girl is now a wife. What will not a woman go 
through for a husband ! 

Economically the condition is not what it should 
be here. The birth rate is said to be the highest in 
the world, yet so great is the infant death rate that 
the net increase to population is even lower than in 
any other country except France, Educationally the 
country is making a distinctly progressive move. 
During the sixteenth century a very high degree of 
culture was exhibited by the Croatian students who 
Rocked to the universities of Fadua and Fisa. Com- 
pulsory attendance from seven to twelve years of age 
ensures a certain measure of education to-day. And 
special classes are held for those between twelve and 
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fourteen years of age. This, of course, applies more 
particularly to towns or large village communities. 
In some of the districts schooling is practically im- 
possible. For instance, in Lika-Krbava, it is rumoured 
that only one-third of the children go to school^ so 
scattered is its population. The tendency throughout 
Croatia is to keep the girls at home. In Z^r^b, of 
course, a different state of things exist. It is not only 
a very beautiful but a surprisingly lively city. With 
only half a glance one may see that it wears the 
attitude of a capital, It is imposing rather than 
jaunty. There it stands, about half an hour's distance 
from the foot of the wooded Szlyeme Mountain^ with 
its 60,000 inhabitants nestling beside it. Zdgrdb has 
something of the atmosphere of Paris about it Life 
centres near the Jellatiic Square Here stands a large 
bronze equestrian statue of the celebrated Governor. 
The boulevards are strikingly handsome and wide. 
In the art rooms of the South-Slavic Academy quite 
a good collection of pictures is on show. So little 
is known of the talent of these men, that 1 was sur- 
prised to find such a degree of excellence. Matejko, 
Cserm^k, and Jaroslav have some paintings there. A 
younger school is always striding along, and soon will 
have to be reckoned with. Public buildings confuse 
one here* The most important historical edifice in 
Zigrib is the Cathedral. There are three naves, 
seventeen pointed arch windows, and some good interior 
decoration, A treasure chamber here discloses — on 
Sundays only — the forefinger of King St. Ladislas^ 
with his ruby ring. It was not Sunday when I visited 
Zigrib, One of the features of the old town is the 
roof of St. Mark's Church, in red, white, and blue, 
the national colours of the Croatians. As a rule 1 
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enjoy the old part of large towns, but this loof 

destroyed my appetite. In ZigrAb aristocracy quarters 
itself near a plane-tree walk. Life in all its varied 
activities flourishes in this Croatian capital. Art and 
literature are taking upon themselves new forms of 
expression, drawing less from within and more from 
without. What struck me as the need of the country 
was cle\'er, responsible leaders. Given one honest 
inspiring soul, Croatia, young Croatia, "vnll go far, 
Amongst the awakened souls there is less inclination 
towards inertia, and a clearer conception of Western 
capacity and demands, than I found amongst many 
Hungarians. But though in some respects ZAgrib H 
not Croatia, yet it is. The Croatia to be heard of 
in the future is doubtless the Zdgrdb of to-day. But 
there is another Croatia, sad in its desolation, cold in its 
poverty. It was the contrast of the two that startled me. 
What will be the message of the capital to the country? 
For without the country there will be no capital. The 
unconcern on this point in Zigrib alarmed me. 
America's growing community of Croatians seemed not 
to weigh with them. Strong, clever workers^ with 
nothing to do. Meanwhile politicians fight about 
what language shall be used on the railways. Who 
really cares ? Directly the practical plane is reached, 
Croatia will mend. But that time won't come yet* ^1 
In attempting to escape the conditions imposed upoiV 
them by the homeland, over forty thousand a year are now 
finding a home in America. It is not skilled labour, 
but whatever the task is that's offered, the Croati, 
will soon become an expert at it The Croatians ha 
a proverb which illustrates their character: '*What 
he sees, he makes." Some of them are very expert 
with the axe. It is a common thing to find in the 
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woods of America Croatians who can hew to the line 
_ for a distance of sixty feet. Sturdy men like these 
f always find an employer. In 1S95 they began 

going to America, settling principally in I'ennsylvania, 

■ Illinois^ and New York. In New York City 15,000 of 
P them were employed to break the dock-labourers' strike 

some years ago, and to-day they have a monopoly of 

the industry. It is interesting to discover that, whilst 

these people knew nothing of trade unions in Croatia, 

and took the places of the Irish dock labourers in New 

York as non-union men, they have since formed the most 

iron-bound trade union in that city, and now dictate terras 

which the older unions would never have thought of ex- 

- acting. In Joliet they run a paper which has a circulation 

I of 50,000 copies. Apart from wild, rugged scenery, little 

of moving interest is provided the tourist in Croatia. A 

Slav language or a knowledge of German is essential. 

Travelling without these is not dangerous but difficult. 

I To the lover of gorgeous costumes and unique 

■ embroideries Croatia will never be dull. One costume 
a peasant woman wore fa9cinated me intensely. Her 
head was encircled by a marvellously embroidered 
band nearly three inches deep. At the top one might 
just distinguish the colour of her hair. Then, as if to 
destroy the idea of comic opera which the arrange- 
ment of the band might give, flowers were deftly 
tucked, so that some hung heavily over the side of the 
band, thus giving it the more finished appearance of 
a cap* The usual loose white blouse and shirt, those 
relics of Eastern association, were present, but a curious 
thick woollen mantle was attached to her waist, which 
hung about a foot lower on the left side. Over this was 
placed, so as to be very effective, a single strip of brilliant 
embroidery. A multitude of small beads hung round 
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her neckj and more elaborate embroidery rested from her 
shoulders, forming a kind of sash. The white sleeves 
of the blouse were left perfectly plain and unadorned. 

Another type — perhaps it was her sweet face— - 
which caught my attention was a young unmarn'ed 
peasant girl. Her hair was parted in the middle and 
well brushed down, with a scarlet rose resting just at ] 
the back of her right ear. She wore a light browti, 
thick jacket, simpty aching all over with coloun, 
and yet so very pretty. Her skirt was white, and for ■ 
the most part covered by a pinkish apron, with an 
open-work front, and a bright yellow embroidered 
fringe. Her rush for eolour is already apparent. The 
blouse was of a dark green material, this too em- 
broidered in black. Coloured beads also rested idly 
round this maiden's neck. But her jacket! It was 
gorgeous. I had seen men on the pussta with 
some such coat^ but never one so gay with colour. 
Very little of the original material was visible. A de^ 
collar was composed of four embroidered rows of 
colour. There were also shoulder-knots, simple and 
effective. And the back, it was a wall-paper design ; 
whilst the border had no fewer than eleven difierent 
rows of embroideiy and combinations of colour. Even 
the sleeves did not escape her asstdinty. Was ever 
Solomon of old arrayed like this? Or Joseph's coat 
more thrilling? 1 think not Once I tried to buy 
such a coat, but providence in some form or other 
intervened. We in our sombre Western hues know 
little of the joy of pigment these poor peasant-folk feel. 

Such is the Croatia that I like to sit and reflect 
its gaiety and its sadness, its content and its unrest,! 
with the great eating sore of emigration, But 
hopeful days have not all passed. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CUSTOMS, COSTUMES. AND CHARACTER 

" Ci^tom$ tna.y not be u wise as Isvs, but Lhey ue always more 
popul ar . " — Di s KA fiLi 



1HAVE often been plagued by certain well- 
meaning persons into a description of Hungarian 
customs, seen it may be " through a glass darkly." 
Some of these I have grown to appreciate and to 
love, others I do not appreciate. To discover what 
is absolutely Magyar and what only differs in minute 
form from that of a neighbouring State, is a task for 
an explorer or a Royal Commission, and not a writer 
of books. What I here describe are habits and traits 
differing from those of our " sea-girt isle," and as 
such interesting, Hungarian society possesses much 
the same aristocratic flavour as society in England 
does. If one would institute a comparison, the same 
value is placed upon pedigree. But there are 
differences. One of the first things that struck me 
in Hungary is the familiarity enjoyed by all the old 
men-servants on the baronial estates. They enter 
into conversation at meals, advance an opinion, laugh 
at an unexpected sally ; such are some of the 
perquisites enjoyed by the family retainer. At first 
it alarmed me. I had been fed on doctrines which 
thundered against the inequality of power and 
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property. Here in my first Hungarian castle was 
power and Hjuality^ — ^t least of approach. This is 
not to be interpreted into mere good manners, or 
generosity of feeling; it is deeper than both, it is in 
the blood, has grown up with the ivied walls and 
been welded in storm and stress. There is a 
mediaeval flavour about it. This is not true of the 
newer families^ — of the Jewish magnates aping 
Western civilisation in its most hideous forms, 
appropriating the ugly because it merely bears the 
hall-mark of English. The Hungarians are copyists, 
but one must always distinguish between the Magj-ar 
and the Magyarised Jews» who for a trifle change 
their names. In Hungary one is always hearing this 
question asked, " What was his name before?" This 
is one of the most modem customs. 1 don't think 
it would do for Frank Richardson to visit Hungary — 
they might not like him. This is my last word on 
hirsute appendages. What does disconcert me even 
now is to find my neighbour in some caf^ drawing 
from his pocket a little looking-glass, then a brush 
and comb, and proceed to put his house in order. To 
what base purposes are such glasses put ! Some- 
times it is a slight discoloration of the skin, which is 
tenderly surveyed ; at others, an ill-used tooth will 
demand attention. It is always a public display, 
but customary. 

There is one habit I love the Magyars for, it is 
their full appreciation of practical joking. It takes 
a variety of forms, but there's temperament in all. 
The chief value of it is to see it from a safe distance. 
To be the victim is indeed to suffer. Not long ago, 
a young French nobleman visited Budapest^ and, 
having excellent introductions, was thrown into a ga^ 
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set of young Counts, who proceeded to show him the 
town. This went on for nearly a fortnight, when 
the young Frenchman, unable to stand it any longer, 
informed his friends that he intended to retire early 
that night, as he was tired out No murmur came 
from them, and he was soon asleep. Two hours 
later a party of young roysterers were seen carrying a 
pa!l containing something alive. On their arrival at 
the hotelj they ascertained the number of his room^ 
found it unlocked, and entered in the dark, then 
suddenly uncovering him, deposited a quantity of live 
fish in the bed, and scuttled. It nearly drove the 
tired man mad, but it was their idea of a good 
practical joke. Much of this kind of thing resulted 
from the ennui of the old life. Times are changing 
now, and the old coarse form of practical joking is 
out of favour. Yet in contrasting the old with the 
new, and taking into account altered conditions, there 
was more real humour in the old form than in the 
new. Often the most horrible scandals are started 
now, and when traced back to their source, one finds 
that leisure and imagination joined forces to disconcert 
somebody, and it was the effect it produced upon the 
unlucky individual that created the amusement. 
Sometimes men have been almost ruined by such 
meaningless, baseless scandals; and none are more 
repentant than the perpetrators of the outrage. 
There may be a certain measure of vindictivencss 
about the Magyar, but there is no gall in his blood. 
Nevertheless^ there is a serious danger underlying an 
excess of such a practice. 

J6kai in his novels has given English readers an 
opportunity of seeing the strange condition Hungary 
was found in at a certain period — how talents ran 
16 
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to waste, and ambition had no scope. One of tfc 
most famous jokers of the old school was J67,sa Gyuri, 
the Calvinist Exiled practically in one of the most 
inaccessible parts of the great plain, he lived and 
died " a prodigal and a buffoon," A story is told of 
J6zsa going to spend a night with a Count Kcglevich. 
Wishing to be impressive^ he journeyed thither in a 
beautiful new coach, of which he was veiy proiid. On 
being shown over the grounds by the Count, he was 
pointed out a remarkably fine hayrick. Hay was 
then standing at a good price. After supper, Jozsa 
drew together a few members of the " dissipated 
club," and the rick was soon nothing but a heap 
of ashes. Next morning, when J6zsa wanted to con- 
tinue his journey, his wonderful new carriage was not 
to be seen anywhere. " Why, my friend." said the 
Countj " you yourself burnt it last night. The fact is, 
my coach-house wants repairing, and as the evening 
threatened to be wet, we put your carriage under the I 
rick to keep it dry/' Here the biter was bit. He ■ 
terrorised everybody. This quality seems to have 
been inherited from his father. One of the quaint 
habits of his father was to carry with him in his 
carriage no less than 40,000 fiorins, for he w^ a 
bargain-hunterj and determined never to miss any- 
thing. When out on such a quest on one occasion 
the carriage-pole snapped, and, being in the middle of 
a wood, the coachman accompanied him in search for 
a young tree that would enable them to proceed 
Having to go farther than anticipated, and imagining 
all was ^afe, to their sad surprise they found on thdr 
return that horses, carriage, and florins had all dis- 
appeared. Such were the old days. Another fomi 
joking would sometimes take was that of arriving 
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In the middle of the night with a huge army of 
servants and friends to stay with some soul noted for 
his stinginess* To detect any irritation or incon- 
venience on the part of the host satisfied the joker 
immediately. As a rule Uie joker never started on 
such an expedition without laying in a plentiful supply 
of provender. There was always a commissariat section 
to his cavalcade, 

Generosity and hospitality are two outstanding 
features of the Magyar character. It is, even now, 
one thing to pay a visit to some Hungarian friends 
in the country, but quite another thing to get away. 
They never seem wishful to release you. Every 
excuse for departing is ruthlessly hurled to the 
ground, and done in such a manner that the stoutest 
heart gives in. There is no exhausting hospitality 
if one is at alS interesting. This is the test applied. 
In the old days carriage wheels were removed and 
bidden, and every conceivable dodge resorted to in 
order to detain visitors. Transylvania, I am sure, 
would do the same thing now. In the sixties land- 
lords were told to send to the manor house all guests 
who had "the faintest claims to respectability." If 
you came from a foreign land, then it was double 
welcome. 

"Graceful womem, chHMefi mm, 
Dnjule every moitAl." 



Every unspoken wish is divined by these noble 
Hungarian housewives. Theirs has been the great 
undying contribution to Hungarian character. 
Morality is higher amongst the women than the men. 
More things are sacred to these patient, long- 
sufTering souls. They have their little vanities, such 
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as being fond of c&mpliments, but they arc capable 
of much more intellectual conversation than they 
get from their masculine acquaintances. Exceed- 
ingly well educated many of them are, good linguists, 
and with a thorough knowledge of household affairs. 
Some of the customs particularly associated with 
ladies I have never been able to encompass. There 
is, for instance, that kindly entrance speech, of " Kiss 
the hand," and what is even more important to 
actually accomplish, the feat I have come to the 
conclusion that nations have to be born to this kind 
of thing. An easier, and in its way quite a nice 
custom, is that of shaking hands with everybody after 
a meal, and wishing them continued health, etc We 
English are frightfully matter-of-fact. I am not 
quite sure in my own mind whether the Hungarians 
are as fond of flowers as the practice of presenting 
such suggests. Everybody seems imbued with the 
idea of presenting a lady with a flower, and often 
only a single unselected^ unthought-of bloom. Custom 
here baffles me. 

The Hungarian is fond of gambling. He loves 
cards. Sometimes he will play all night Some of 
the Hungarian games are as intricate as bridge, and 
demand much intellectual capacity as well as good 
cards. I remember a somewhat sensational gambling 
story from Kolozsvdr. Two Hungarian magnates sat 
down to play cards one night with an Armenian 
merchant named Azbej. It was ten o'clock when the 
game began. Luck at first rested with the Armenian, 
and one of the Hungarians at the close of an hour's 
play had lost all his ready money* He very prudently 
dropped out of the game, His friend Count B 
continued playing, although he tost steadily. After 
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■ ax hours' play he got up from the table, having lost 
nearly ii" 11,600. It is said that the lucky Armenian 

I received 100,000 kronen in cash, an estate worth 

■ 40,000 kronen, and an annuity of 12,000 kronen, this 
" all being done by the Count's family. Many such 

stories are told of merchant and roagnate. Sometimes 
it is the other way about, and the magnate replenishes 
his cofTers. Gambling 1 fear is increasing amongst the 
lower classes and women. The lottery system and 
horse-racing accounts for much of thiSj together with 
the ambition of many people to live beyond their 

(means. Official circles suffer much in this way. As 
a friend of mine remarked, '* Something Ml have to be 
done." 
The Hungarian is also a great smoker. Sometimes I 
wish he were not. Looking over the figures for a period 
of eight months last year, I find that 1,^21,4.28,6^0 

^ kilos of Hungarian tobacco were blown into the air ; 
over 35,000,000 cigars and about 1,500,000 crowns 
worth of foreign tobacco imported. He has a pre- 
ference for the cigar, which is often surrounded by 
foreign or imported Havana outer leaves, no Hungarian 
leaf being sufficiently pliable and strong. The 
Hungarian average of tobacco consumed is more than 
half as much again as that consumed in the British 
Isles, and the second highest in the world, though 
America almost equals it. Whilst in Budapest 1 heard 
two pipe stories. One is pathetic. An old Magyar 
peasant had apparently smoked the same pipe for 
more than fifty years, and as a natural consequence 
had grown to love it as a companion. One day, how- 
ever, his infant grandson smashed the pipe beyond all 
hope of repair. The old man was so broken-hearted 
at his loss that he hanged himself on a peg. In his 
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pocket w^ found a scrap of paper on which was 
scribbled : " My pipe is done for, and I must go too," 
To some the clenaent of exaggeration may se«m to 
appear, but to me it is quite within the limits of 
possibility, for this is a land of suicides. The other 
pipe story has a happier ending. I was told that a 
century and a half ago there lived in Pest a shoemaker 
named Charles Kovics. Among his many patrons 
was a Count Andrassy who had been the recipient of 
a huge lump of meerschaum* Handing it to Kovics 
one day, he ordered him to experiment upon the new 
material^ and if possible, fashion from it a pipe. 
Kovdcs cut two pieces from the block, and smoked 
one himself. Not having troubled to wash during the 
smoking operation, he found that wherever his waxed 
hands came into contact with the pipe, in time appeared 
a pale brown spot like a stain. Still experimenting, 
he waxed the entire pipe, which after habitual smoking 
grew to a most beautiful even brown. Incidentally the 
pipe smoked sweeter than before. Meerschaum then 
sprang into popularity. The aged King of Hungary 
prefers the pipe, which he smokes night and morning. 
Easter, Christmas, and New Year's Eve are pro- 
ductive of customs uncommon in England. Easter 
is the sprinkling season. In Hungary the custom 
ts to sprinkle young girls with scent or water, and 
in turn to receive from them highly coloured eggs. 
I mean, of course, that the shells are highly coloured. 
The first girl one meets on Easter mom must be 
sprinkled. This custom ts universal in Hungaiy. 
Amongst the poorer classes, particularly those in the 
country districts, a little rough play is often indulged 
to. No sooner has the thoughtless maiden left the 
house than she is seised by the boys and literally 
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dr^ged — for coaxing availeth little — to the well or to 
the brook. This, let me say, not without a scuffle. 
Finally a bucket of water finds its way all over the girl, 
and then she is allowed to escape. Later she heaps 
coals of fire on their heads, so to speak, by handing 
them eggs. I know many girls who would not miss 
this little amusement. 

The ceremonies preceding Easter in the real 
Hungarian quarter are even more amusing. The day 
before Easter Sunday is utilised to gather together some 
eighty or more people jn the market-place. Here 
certain officials are elected, elected to carry out the 
E^ter ceremonies. These invariably comprise a 
judgCj withjtwo deputies and two assistants. Having 
accomplished this, prayers are offered that the crops 
may be preserved from locusts, drought, or any other 
devastating pest. The entire company then move 
in broken ranks to the cornfields, singing psalms, and 
hatting now and then for prayer. One of the chief 
duties of the officials on occasions such as these 
is to enforce a strict adherence to the rules govern- 
ing religious observances. He who breaketh a 
rule is physically punished* No official must be 
addressed as he would be in ordinary life. Only their 
official title is possible. To forget this means punish- 
ment. The procession will sometimes last for four or 
five hours, commencing at eight in the evening and 
not terminating until after midnight On Easter 
Sunday morning attendance at church engages every- 
body. In the evening, however, jollity reigns. The 
god of ridicule iis dragged out, and any who are out 
of favour with the villagers, or who are guilty of some 
mischief or wrong, are its victims. Those who took 
part in the midnight procession of the previous night 
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then appear before the cottages of the offenders, and 

in dismal, shivering tones beg for admittance. A 
bucket of water will usually disperse them. After 
which nnore eggs will be given to the one left behind. 
If it happens to be cold, a crowd of them arc 
admitted. When this is the case, the ceremony 15 
lengthened by further jokes. A lazy notary is pre- 
sented with an assistant, and a drunken priest with a 
doll for baptism. But the entire countryside reeks 
with interesting ceremonies of this nature. ■ 

To talk loudly is esteemed by many a virtue. And 
several may desire to appear virtuous at one and the 
same moment. This has often led me into deep 
water. I prefer the still waters. Nationality must 
out One is also bound to admire the Hungarian 
almanac. If I were an official, particularly a school 
teacher, I should pray that the coast of the almanac 
be enlarged. In Hungary holidays pall on one. 
Any little bickering will provoke a holiday. Some- 
times these run on for days, as if not knowing how 
to stop. I doubt whether so many are good for the 
country. Once I suggested a change, but was told 
to mind my own business. My name being inter- 
preted in Hungarian " Vilmos/' I was allowed a name- 
day holiday. Who would think of keeping William 
or John day in England ? This is not caricature nor 
criticism, but simply asking questions. Without in 
the least being a drunkardf the Magyar loves wine. 
Having sampled most varieties of Hungarian wine, I 
admire his taste. Drinking means company, and the 
Magyar hates sitting alone. Drinking also means 
conversation, and here is another Magyar delight. 
Drinking merely for drinking's sake is foreign to the 
race, 
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There is a courtliness about both the old and the 
new families of real Hungarians which is pleasing to 
regard. The desire to please is perhaps a trifle over- 
done. Promises mean so little often — the main idea 
being to pacify for the moment, and to get rid 
of you and the promise at the same time. They 
refrain from bluntness* Personally I prefer English 
methods. Often bowing and scraping is carried to 
an unnecessary extreme. Such, however, is resultant 
from either the impetuous young or the misguided old. 
Torrents of wordsj of acts scant. I was amazed on 
more than one occasion to find the hatred of the Jews 
so deep-seated* Amongst the best and old families, 
despite his wealth, the Jew is not the power he would 
like to be. I n time this prejudice wil I be broken 
through, and a challenge will be issued. The future 
struggle should be interesting. I remember one crusty 
old fellow who asked his son to look him up the trains 
from Lake Balaton to Budapest. With twentieth- 
century keenness he selected the fast trains, when to 
his surprise the peppery old man answered^ " What 
do I want with a fast train? Let the Jews go by 
that" 

National habits and customs elbow their way so 
into one's mind that selection or arrangement is well- 
nigh impossible. Divorce, for instance, is common — 
almost as common as suicide. Hungary will outgrow 
both of these. Duelling in Hungary has now reached 
ridiculous limits. Death means a year's incarceration 
for the survivor, and I would make it ten years. This 
mad, disfiguring pastime ought to be stamped out, and 
one is glad to find such an array of noble ladies 
striving their utmost to suppress it. A law renderitig 
it more difficult to fight duels is practically impossible, 
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for so many members of Parliament have constant 
recourse to the arbitrament of the sword. 

When Jlungary enjoyed the period of Ex L^x under 
the unconstitutional Fejerviry Govfemment, quite 
new traits were revealed. It became boisterously 
turbulent, and called its actions " passive resistance." 
One then saw what men were prepared to do for 
money, and to what lengths a desire for position 
would carry them. 1 1 revealed both courage and 
cowardice, patriotism and treachery. Yet in all the 
struggle something of the old<time humour and hatred 
stole out. Lord-lieutenants were needed everywhere, 
but patriots preferred starvation to service under a 
Ministry of nobodys. There were men, however, 
prepared to sell their birthright for a lord-lieutenancy. 
Against all such traitors the country rose en masse. 
To obtain an election was not as easy as it looked. 
A certain number of men had to witness to the election, 
but to find these in some places was well-nigh im- 
possible. Election day was usually a riot. Never 
have I seen the worst in the Magyar brought in such 
volume to the surface. Elections in many places were 
rendered impossible. In Koloz-svir, Count Liszlo Tclcki 
was made black and yellow — the Austrian colours — 
by means of soot and eggs. The local M.P. ran 
the Count in with a chair, but the uproar was so great 
that he beat a very hasty retreat It was not a 
desire to be constitutional that led so many to run 
counter to public opinion, but the appeal of the glories 
of office. In Hungary there is no authority comparable 
with the authority of underlings. Given a sword, a few 
extra buttons on a braided coat, and all things are 
possible. In its higher forms this kind of thing led 
men to accept office under a discredited Ministry. 
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Some were literally starved out of towns. When the 

I would-be lord-lieutenant arrived at one town, five 
donkeys were sent into the meelmg, labelled witnesses. 
Others were executed in effigy. A vote of thanks was 
sent to one in the name of all the rogues, ruffians, and 
thieves, simply because he called out all the police, 

■ who formed a guard round him to ensure his election. 
Often sheer brutality was resorted to, and in one town 
the candidate almost lost his life. All this kind of 
thing has given rise to the name " wild Hungarians," 
Political frenzyj it is true, reveals the most savage 
qualities of all races, and the Magyar is not allowed 

■ 'to escape such a criticism, but he is no worse. In 

character he is a trifle too easy-going, and will stand 
much more bullying than the average Englishman. 
But once set going he is diflficult to stop. For a 
political cause he will do anything ; others leave him 
damp and indiflferent. He is quickly cooled in 
argument, and does not often resort to blows. 
Nothing upsets him more than being struck on the 
face* If only boxing were taken up instead of 

I duelling, there would be less work for the doctors, 
and fewer disfigured men, but more self-control. 
Another characteristic is the desire to please, the 
anxiety to create a good impression. This is not 
always the result of vanityj but it exhibits a freshness 
and juvenility of character unexpected. Then, again, 

■ the Magyars have a keen eye for the dramatic. In 
Parliament one may often see this element striding 
into position. Pose and speech are often theatrical ; 

■ it's in their nature, and escape is impossible. I like 
this quality, the flaring up, the wild gesture, the thunder 
and the lightning of debate, with the 6nal hallowing 

■ reconciliation scene. 
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Dainty little attentions are paid one, which reveal 
to a foreigner their evident desire to please, to provide 
you with the very best they can. I remember being 
at dinner one day with some friends, and being amused 
by the efforts of my host to make sure that my meat 
was the best the dish contained. First he emptied a 
huge quantity of meat on to his own plate^ then care- 
fully examined and tested the merits of each piece, 
and finally placed all the choicest parts on my plate. 
It was rather hard on the rest, but it was explained 
that t was the honoured ^est, and had but to 
submit. 

Then there is the innate love of show, and of rich 
costumes, etc. At both weddings and funerals much 
pomp is present. The entrance to the house is heavily 
draped, and the stairs leading to the house, Often a 
man in sombre uniform stands as if on duty bent at 
the entrance. The funeral procession is enormous. 
Postilions, scores of enormous wreaths, weepmf 
maidens, numberless carriages, and often a priestly 
procession in full canonicals leading the solemn cort^e. 
Perhaps there is more fuss made over a funera] than 
a wedding. I was invited one day to a wedding, a 
l>casant wedding, right away amongst the Transyl- 
vanian hills. It was a long drive from where I was 
stajHng^ but the day was gloriously bright, l had 
provided myself with a wedding gift for bride and 
bridegroom — a pipe for the man, and a silk hand- 
kerchief for the girl. Driving direct to the house, we were 
introduced to all, and soon our carriages were part of 
the perambulating procession which led up to the little 
Protestant church. No hitches, nothing forgotten, all 
merry and bright, and service over wg sat down to 
a most excellent spread in the best room the girl's 
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mother could provide. As each dish was ushered in, 
the best man, a real merry soul, delivered a speech at 
which the company roared heartily. After dinner, 
fiddlers three were dragged in, and dancing commenced. 
It is the custom for everybody present to dance with 
the newly -married peasant girl, and when your speU 
is over to place a thank-offering of money in a plate, 
This is supposed to give them a start in life, and to 
insure them against any immediate want, It was an 
interesting sight to see the peasant girls dancing, then 
untying their knotted handkerchiefs for the coin they 
had providently hidden away for the great event. 
Quite a large sum of money was collected. The 
quantity of useful wedding presents amazed me, and 
after being photographed the wedding group simply let 
themselves go, and a real rollicking time we had. 

Let me now deliver myself against customs which 
1 think should be abolished. 1 detest paying a toll 
to cross the bridges every time. It is true it is a 
triflmg toll, but the principle of extortion I object to. 
To be called upon to pay for telegraph forms is another 
stupidity which might be dispensed with. Then it is 
appalling that everyone^s hands are itching for tips. 
A postman brings you a roistered letter which may 
be a county-court summons, and expects to be tipped. 
These petty trifles, as they may be called, are by their 
constant repetition a little annoying. Again 1 protest 
against having to pay to go in and out of my own room 
after ten o'clock at night And this to a housemaster 
whose ignorance is only equalled by his impudence 
often. But the things 1 have grown to adore far 
exceed those that annoy. I love the Magyars with 
all their quaint habits and costumes, their stirring 
patnotism and their hero-worship. I love the kindness 
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of the women, their ey^es appealing with love, now 
flashing with hate, yet tender in their services and 
exacting in their devotion. It is the element of 
contrast in custom, costume, and character which 
makes one fall down and worship at their shrint 
I was disappointed over many things, but afterwards 
I found out that it was signply because of erroneous 
things men had written or said about these wayward 
peoples. Every Magyar is not the horseman 1 looked 
for. That day has passed^ and I ought to have 
known it. 

Before tiiis chapter doses I must say something 
about the costumes, the gala costume of the nobility. 
The velvets and furs employed are simply gorgeous. 
Orientalism is seen in the curved scimitar they cany, 
whilst the striking jewellery, the chains, the monster 
buttons, the fur cap with its aigrette, the tight-fitting 
breeches and top-boots, render the owners conspicuous 
and charming. Hungary is a land of costume. 



CHAPTER XV 

MUSIC AND SONG IN HUNGARY 



** Stifting, bewitderingt unspeakably saddening, inexpressibly 
Atine."— Ehil Reich 



zhilar- 



MUSIC, like dancing, is temperamental with the 
Magyar. In Hungary jt is less the mfant 
art than in some countries. There is a distinctiveness 
about Hungarian music, drawn as it is from that strange, 
impetuous temperament of the Magyar, which is rich 
in laughter and tears. One had expected a certain 
flofidity, but was happily disappointed. There is 
tone colour, volumes of expression, and huge billows 
of feeling. Wildness often resigns its post to tuneful- 
ness. Much of it seems blank-verse music, full of 
undisciplined protest against something or other; and 
one goes away only with a sense of having mastered 
its mystifying modulations. It is home-made. Foreign 
influences are recognisable, it is true» every now and 
then, but only now and then. In music perhaps more 
than any other branch of art, the real temperament of 
the Magyar is felt, 1 have shown the influence of the 
foreign schools upon painting, sculpture, and literature ; 
but in music the Magyar reserves a school of feeling 
and interpretation to himself. Only a Hungarian can 
adequately interpret Hungarian music. One may cor- 
rectly master the phrasing of a passage, may observe 
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all the colour notes with their Italian names, but it 
will even then lack that essential something which 
the Magyar alone can impart. Herein lies his 
genius. It is this impossibility which has always 
made Hungarian music so attractive. It is just like 
trying to understand the Magyars as a race* One 
is neither annoyed nor disappointed by failure, but 
attracted, the aim being to advance farther than one's 
predecessors into the unexplored land and to return 
with some new message. Whence came this wondrous 
quality which so attracts pnan ? Mayhap in that distant 
home from which the necessities of history seems to have 
driven them^ some special musical capacity was bom. 
There is a far-awayness about the musical forms which 
seem to suggest such an answer. Music is inherent 
in the Hungarians. Of this one is satisfied. Music 
has always occupied an important place in Hungarian 
life. In the old religious sacrifices it is said that the 
Tdltos^ or high priest, led the ceremony with song. 
But singing was not confined to this dignitary. For 
the people present all joined in the refrain, and young 
girls were selected to throw fragrant herbs upon the 
altar flame and dance blithely. There were also the 
many minstrels with their songs and lutes. Thus one 
made merry in olden days. Funerals were particularly 
regarded as opportunities for song and music. It wa;s _ 
customary then for priests, after they had sufficiently I 
praised the virtues of the silent dead, to perform a sort 
of slow dance round the grave. How the times change ! 
Even to-day one may hear the Cantor taking leave of 
the dead in a mournful dirge. But the banquet's the 
thing. It is simply great. I attended one. and I was 
only sorry that I had not lived two hundred years 
earlier, so that I could have seen the famous '• Dance 
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of Death " which foilowed such a meal. In this dance, 
which was probably the oldest Hungarian dance» some 
heathen feeling must have existed. 

In battle also these musical qualities were utilised. 
Often these musicians were combatants. After the 
great battle of Catalaunum, when Attila withdrew to 
his barricade of waggons, the battle-songs of the Huns 
could be heard from one carap to the other. And on 
the morrow scores of lutes were found upon the battle- 
field. Music, feasting, and fighting filled up the life 
of the early settlers, and the spirit of these three char- 
acteristics has not been destroyed by the flight of 
time. Civilisation, perhaps, amid its many exacting 
phases, whilst it has left two of these qualities un- 
impaired, has lessened the desire for fighting. This 
is a result of civilisation, one of the penalties im- 
posed. 

A monk's chronicle of the tenth century informs us 
that the Hungarian dance had seven steps, and that it 
was taught to a crowd of people beside Lake Constance 
by Hungarians who were living near there at the time. 
The great Bishop Gerhard, when on his way from 
Csandd to King Stephen, with Walther, the famous 
singing master of the Fehdrvar School, was awakened 
during the night by the singing of the people. Turning 
to Walther, he said, '* Do you hear how sweet the 
song of the Hungarian is? " On the volume of sound 
growing clearer and sweeter, the Bishop said, " Walther, 
tell me what causes this song which so breaks in upon 
my slumbers ? " The music master then told the 
stofy of the peasant girl grinding her wheat hand-mill, 
singing away the hardness of her task. 

To-day these songs are heard in the harvest-field, 
and beside the wine-press. Quite eight hundred years 
17 
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ago, Hungarian music enjoyed a reputation which, like 
its constitutionalism, it has held firmly to. On one 
occasion, when fighting as the allies of a great Russian 
prince against the Poles and Bohemians, after a victorious 
combat, they marched into Kiev with much pomp, the 
townsfolk rising to welcome. A historian in speaking 
of this event declares " the house was fortunate in which 
Hungarian music sounded." 

There was not much variety about the ancient 
instruments^ and perhaps also about the music they 
discoursed. There was the kobos, or lute, and the 
/tegediij or violin. Whilst of wind instruments large 
and small was the tilitikS, or shepherd's pipe; a honi 
made either out of buffalo's or ox's horn, which bore 
the name of kuri\ and a kind of small hand-drum, 
similar to a Moorish tambourine minus the castanete. 
I was told that it is best to assume that the Hungarians 
brought these musical instruments from their original 
home. Not wishful to annoy, I did so. Later on I 
looked at some of these primitive instruments of torture 
— in uncultured hands — and I am now convinced cny 
friend was right. The lute was usually placed on the 
player's knee, and ^Wy^d puiskato. Let it be mentioned 
in connection with the assertion of the Indian Vim 
and its resemblance to the Hungarian lute^ that the 
Sz^kelys of Transylvania have yet a similar instrumcnU 
which they call a fitnbora, I 

Though unfortunately not a single example of those 
old Hun songs were handed down, one may easily 
imagine their dramatic and heroic interest. Two things 
are supposed to account for this toss. One is the 
advance of Christianity ; the other is the defeat of 
Vata's rebellion. The glorious reign of Stephen, how- 
ever, initiated amongst many other excellent things a 
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School for Song. At Sz^kesfehtSrvAr the first of these 
was founded by Bishop Gregory* and the renowned 
Walther was appointed instructor. Alas 1 only " thirty 
Christianised families" were allowed to partake of this 
boon. Soon schools sprang up at Esztergom, Pannon- 
halma, Vacz, Vcszprtlm, Nagyvirad, and Nyitra. In 
all this the bishops were very active. In many of the 
early folk - songs the influence of church - music is 
clearly seen. At first only Latin songs were taught, 
seeing that most of the priests were at that period 
Italian. Then, when the Hungarians were ordained, 
hymns with a Magyar text became the vogue. One of 
these early compositions was printed in Nuremberg in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. It was a song 
on St. Stephen. But in the thirteenth century a 
Transylvanian named KHnsor took part in the singing 
competition held at the Wartburg^ near Eisenach, and 
gained much renown. Szlatkoni, who was born near 
Nyitra> and eventually became Bishop of St. Stephen's, 
Vienna, was a distinguished musician under Maxi- 
milian I, He was made choirmaster, and his success 



I and aim 

W The Hungarian monarchs also did much to foster 
■ the art of music and song. At their courts one found 
many great foreign masters. Sigismund boasted of 
his having secured the services of Georg Stolzer, who 
was a contemporary of Josquin des Pr*Js, Matthias 
had beside htm that Dutch master of theory, johann 



and aim is disclosed by the following rhyme : — 



^* In consonance uid haiinony. 
In melody and symphoay, 
In every aJi to my desire 
Hrvc I ituproved the tuneful choir ; 
And yet the honour not to me, 
But to my cmpcioi must be,*' 
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Tinctoris. Buda had great singers then, and the best 
choir in the world. In the band weic no fewer than 
thirty executants, an extraordinarily large number for 
that period. Wladislaus IL, surnamed " the Poor/' even 
spent two hundred gold pieces annually on singers and 
musicians. The gipsies at this era were not as rich 
or as plentiful as many of them are to-day. Lewis n. 
was fortunate in inducing Adrian Wilfaert, the creati>r 
of the madrigal and the founder of the Venetian school, 
to spend seven years at Buda. Buda was more musical 
than it is now. Yes! It has a past. Despite the 
great influx of German and Italian musicians, little 
impression of their visit was left upon the inusical 
character of the Magyars. Only a miserable pittance 
of the period remains* It is rumoured that an organ 
with silver pipes was played in the Matthias Chapel, 
Visegrdd. Of the Hungarian folk-songs there is no 
accurate data connected with this period. What spirit 
remained was caught and absorbed by the wandering 
gipsies of the time, and by them it has been perpetuated. 
Of these I have already written. There was, however, 
another kind of music being created, which was more 
essential than either coronation or dedication odes ; it 
was the battle-songs and the music of the camp. 
Cesinge^ who in the fifteenth century was Bishop of 
P6cs, composed songs of battle, which he taught the 
men he led. The lute at this period enjoyed great 
renown, and Hungary boasted of several notable 
performers. There was Valentine Bakfark, who lived 
long at the Polish court, and John Newsidler, with 
a noble host of others. But one of the most fasci- 
nating sons of the lute that Hungary produced was 
Sebastian Tinddi. He was composer and player, a 
typical wandering lutist. Tin6di is regarded by many 
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the first Hungarian composer. Erkcl adapted the 
air of one of his songs to his famous opera Ladisiaus 

tHunyadi. Passing from mouth to mouth as did 
Tinodi's songs at the time, people began to perpetuate 
his style — a fact dearly disclosed by the songs and 
' ballads of the Thokoiy and R^k6czy period. 

■ Then came another influence into Hungarian life, 
an influence which music benefited by. It was the 
Hungarian Reformation. People then sang in their own 
language* and many secular poems were sung to the 
music of sacred songs* The Thokoiy period is the 
finest for Hungarian folk - songs. This with the 
Rik6czy songs^ with all their natural fire, their im- 
prcssiveness, and their marvellous rhythm, marks a point 
at which we may more closely observe the tendency 

■ and force of the nation's musical gifts* 

I asse 
I thes 

I °' 

■ inte: 



*' The Muse of nations is coy, 
Oft couited wilt not come ; 
In pgjfr*" and market'SquKres 
Entreated, she i^ dumb.'* 



The musical character of the nation now begins to 
assert itself, and, having done so — speaks. Many of 
these songs were melancholy in character, as songs 
of exiles are wont to be, but their beauty when 
interpreted by a Hungarian is surpassingly great. 
Often have I listened for a whole afternoon to them» 
and the amazing part about them is that I found 
myself humming them all the way home to my room. 
They haunt you, seixc hold of you, abide with you. It 
b small wonder that men died fighting and singing. 
After listening to them, a man feels stronger, more 
capable, not simply passionately roused to action, but 
desires to act because of the consciousness of sheer 
Strength they impart to him. There is a sad note 
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in them all, almost a waiL Life is like these song% 
and these songs are like life. 

*" Therein I hear tlie Parcae reel 

The threads of man at their humming wheel, 
The tbreads of life, and pow«, and pain^ 
So 6Wcct and mournful fells the strain." 



Ask a Hungarian to play for you " Ne busulj " (Don't 
be grieved) or " Zold asztalon 6g a gyertya,*' and you 
will appreciate what 1 have written. But from the 
middle of the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century only the song and miia were prominent in 
Hungarian music. Ni^fa is only another way, the 
Hungarian way, of saying tune, and it implied some- 
thing more imposing and grand than the music-set 
folk-song. One must not, however, forget those early 
dances. Of dances there were two kinds — ^the court 
dances, and those the peasants revelled in. If the 
truth were known, the latter were the most fascinating. 
Most of the former were slow and undoubtedly grace- 
ful, but not, if one judges aright, exactly in keeping 
with the gay'grave Magyar temperamenL The 
"dumping tune" of the peasantry fortunately provided 
the necessary element of contrast. One simply had 
to leisurely stroll through the movements of the " court 
dances," which indeed were so slow that even 
ecclesiastics took part in them. As a variation gay 
young courtiers would often dance a solo dance, 
doubling the time to their evident enjoyment 
Another dance which seemed to grow out of some 
of those slaw steps was the Verbunkos, which according 
to a chronicler was danced at recruiting. Apparently 
this is a purely Hungarian speciality. One is sofry 
that the old-time variety has faded^ for one reads 
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of the " Wedding Dance/' the Sdt&reSf or " Dance of the 
Tents/' and the " Drum Dance." Even in the forties of 
the nineteenth century Society boasted of its Kdrmagyar 
and its Fu^^r-tdncz. But the csdrdds fortunately 
remains, and an irre&btible dance it is indeed. Still 
pursuing the centurieSj one finds a Hungarian named 
Cousser of Po^sony at Hamburg helping to create the 
first German opera. He became in time quite a 
famous man, and in 1700 was choirmaster at a big 
church in Dublin. A serenade of his on the birth 
of George I. attained some popularity* In the realm 
of church-music Francisci of Beszterczebinya was a 
noted figure in the early days of the eighteenth 
century. He was a great organist, and knew Bach 
intimately. Hungary owes much to the interest and 
generosity of its landed gentry regarding music. In 
the old times — unfortunately not true of to-day — the 
nobility did much to foster the art. The Esterhizys 
had a wonderful band at Kis-M^rton, and a band with 
quite a history, Three of its conductors won European 
fame. There was Haydn, PJeyel, and Hummel, a 
trio of great n ames and greater men , O Id Du ke 
Nicholas Esterhizy also erected a beautiful theatre. 
But he was not alone in his patronage. The 
Kirolyis and the Batthydnys had also excellent bands 
and theatres. These, aided by the bishops, did much 
to keep alive the art and encourage the best foreign 
influences. At Gyor lived Beethoven's master, the 
famous master of counterpoint, Albrechtsbergcr ; 
whilst Nagy-vdrad boasted of Michael Haydn and 
Dittersdorf, All these men influenced in some way 
Hungarian musical thought and feeling. As there are 
great musical centres in England, where special soil 
seems to have been plantedj so is it in Hungary ; 
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hence Kasaa, Eger, Nagy-virad, P^cs, Pozsony, and 
Temcsviir are really the best places, and the roost 
musical audiences for singers and players. In lliis 
way music then became fashionable — a horrible ex- 
pression — but a true one — to associate with art. The 
piano soon became popular, and was found in all the 
big houses. One of the iirst^ if not the first book 
for the piano was written by Stephen Gati. This was 
early in the nineteenth century. Quickly followed 
works by Dom^ny and Milovitzky. A composer of 
variety, and perhaps of some note, belonging to tlus 
period was Fuss» who» though born in Hungary, lived 
most of his time at Vienna. Haydn interested 
himself somewhat in the many tomposidons of this 
man. All along the nation had awaited the advent 
of a reaUy big man. Hungary in every department 
of its history has always produced such^ and mu^ 
was not to be denied. The first name to stir the 
great world outside was Hummel. He was born at 
Pozsony^ and as pianist and composer achieved fame. 
He died at Weimar in 1837. But the man who 
followed him, and who lifted up Hungarian music, and 
with it the nation itself, was Francis Liszt^ the greatest 
man the nation produced. His influence ls felt every' 
where. He was a prodigy — and more. Of Liszt I 
feel I could write on for ever, he was so wonderful 
As a boy I once saw the old master, tall, white-haired, 
with an enormous head resting upon broad shoulders, 
eagle-like eyes, fine ironical mouth, with eloquent 
lips, and interesting nose— and one must not forget 
the many warts. 1 would have given worlds to have 
heard him play. But to have seen him was something. 
His whole life was a poem, grave and gay. In his 
ninth year he startled the world, and one regrets now 
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that he gave up the life of the virtuoso before be 
became forty. His great master was Czerny. 
Beethoven kissed the boy Liszt of eleven tender 
years on the occasion of his first recital at Vienna. 
As a pianist he has never really been equalled. 
Chatting with one of his pupils, Herr Georg Liebling, 
he told me that Liszt " made the piano sound as no 
one else ever has. Even up to the very last he was 
in perfect command of sublime effects — giving here 
the effect of a storm, there the effect of sunshine." 
His tours were histories. The entire world seemed 
to prostrate itself before him. It was more than 
anything else the manifestation of the Hungarian 
in his playing that so captivated men, A distinguished 
Hungarian has written : " As a matter of fact, Lisxt 
was not a pianist only, he was a great poet He 
wrote his poems with his fingers on the keyboard. 
It was real poetry," After the fateful Revolution he 
settled down at Weimar, devoting himself to com- 
position. Both Mendelssohn and Schumann regarded 
him as a supreme master of the piano. The former 
in writing to his mother said : " I have never met a 
musician whose musical feeling would run so much 
into the tips of the fingers and would stream out From 
there directly." Whilst Schumann in his musical 
journal declares: "It is not any more piano playing 
of this or another sort, but utterance of a bold character 
to whom fate has given, instead of a dangerous instru- 
ment, the most peaceful of arts, an art to conquer 
and to govern the world," His personal life was full 
of charm, the charm of rich association, and of kindly, 
generous deeds. The way he championed Wagrier 
was but a revelation of his great nature. 

As a composer he was less than he desired. There 
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is a haunting sense of inadequacy about the life of a 
mere executant, however great, which soon depresses 
him» for he seeks the more permanent fields of 
recognition. Liszt must also, great though he was, 
have realised the impermanency of mere applause. 
Therefore it was not surprising that he desired to be 
remembered and go down to history as a composer. 
He was not a great composer viewed in the large 
sense, but he was a composer of note. His " Hungarian 
Rhapsodies " are incomparable. In them one may 
distinguish some of the sweetest of the folk-songs and 
dances. He was the creator of the rhapsody and 
the symphonic poem, and demonstrated that Hungarian 
music is capable of being applied seriously. In 1S62 
he visited Rome and lived in seclusion in the Convent 
Monte Maria» recei vin g there the lowest form of 
clerical ordination. The Abbd Liszt, this was another 
dream of his life. About this period his most im- 
portant contributions to music were made— his 
oratorio, Si, Elizabetk^ the famous Hungarian Coronation 
March, and another oratorio named Ckristus. He 
became President of the Hungarian Academy of Music 
in 1875, and did a little teaching at Budapest. This 
giant died at Bayreuth in 1886, He was a wonderful 
personality. Nevada tells of meeting him in Paris 
towards the close of his life. It was one of those 
great gatherings of musicians — Liszt, Gounod, Ruben- 
Stein, Thomas, D^libes, Massenet^ and Saint-SaenSu 
Nevada sang some of his songs, and Saint-Saens played 
the accompaniments. The old Abb^ was drawing 
near to the end of his life, and when his songs were 
sung went fast asleep in a spirit of reverential com- 
pltment, but as soon as someone else's music was 
played, he awakened instantly and listened intently. 
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This was so like Ltszt In Hungary, Liszt's is still a 
name to conjure with. Contemporary with Liszt was 
Francis Erkel, who was bom at Bekds-Gyula. Erke! 
is rightfully termed the creator of Hungarian opera. 
His predecessors as composers of opera were by no 
means of Erkel's calibre. Rusicska, Heinlsch, and 
Bartay made some contribution, but they all lacked 
the genius which endures. Of Erkel's works, Ladistaus 
Hunyadi and Bdnk Ban justify bis fame. The over- 
ture of the former is remarkable, whilst the Swan 
Song and the Funeral March are pieces of fine 
classical composition. Bdnk Bdn is typically Hun- 
garian, and visitors to Budapest should make an effort 
to hear it whenever it is performed* In it one both 
sees and feels something really, genuinely Magyar. 
Erkel wrote much, but these alone are famous and 
known. As a conductor he was also famous, for he 
laid the foundation of the Budapest Philharmonic 
Concerts. Work of this nature made its distinct appeal 
to musical circles, but Erkel will never be forgotten by 
the entire Magyar race, for it was he who composed 
the music of the national anthem, " Istcn dldd meg a 
magyart." In the whole crowd of national hymns 
one may hear some more imposing, but none more 
inspiring. The genius and feeling of the nation seems 
to be concentrated in that song, and it reveals more 
than any other national hymn that 1 know. 

This was more or less the golden age of Hungarian 
music. Men talked and wrote of it in distant 
capitals- — marvelled at its strange, insinuating pathos, 
its captivating melodies, its range^ and its rare com- 
binations. Many understood it not, for none had 
tried to understand the Magyar. 1 1 was a new 
musical force, and often strange criticisms of the 
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race arose from criticisms of the music. There was 
something of the historic wildness continually peeping 
out from the bars of composition ; something of that 
untaught yearning, that striving for recognition, that 
disappointment, which has of^en overtaken the Hungarian 
in his march of progress. The nation expressed itself 
musically, and the great world understood not. New 
forms then came into vogue with new men. Charles 
Goldmark was soon recognised as a dramatic com- 
poser of power. His chamber-music, symphonies, and ■ 
songs earned more than a mere local appreciation. 
Goldmark, though born at Keszthely, was not destined 
to become a mere parochial composer. His poetic 
originality and his harmony, schooled into strength 
perchance beside the ban ks of Lake Balaton , won 
recognition immediately. By his ** Spring," " Sappho," 
and the '* Country Wedding," he is known in almost 
every European capital. But his " Queen of Sheba " 
and " Merlin " unfold the real greatness of the man, 
He worked slowly> re-wrote much, aiming always at 
an exceedingly high degree of excellence. Small 
triumphs satisfied him not. Thus endeth the race 
of Hungarian musical giants. 

Composers have ever been prolific, but great com- 
positions have been rare. In much of the work that 
followed Erkel, Liszt, and Goldmark there was; much 
excellent writing, and a tunefulness which the old 
masters had not adequately grasped ; but the stamp 
of genius could not be applied to much of the work. 
Both Them and Huber wrote much, but greatness 
was not their achievement. Jenb Hubay, an eminent 
violinist, had also ambitions in the opera line, and 
one of his works achieved no little popularity. It is 
called J^a/u rossza. Mihalovich was another who 
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writes well and much. Of quantity there has been 
no stint, but quality seemed to revolve around a very 
narrow and select group. In connection with the 
contributors to Hungarian music, the names of 
Mosonyi and Cornelius Abranyi the elder must not 
be omitted. Edward Bartay and Emerik Sz^kely 

■ were others who as composers achieved some notoriety. 
Stephen Heller was also a pianist of renown, a rapid 
composer, and a distin^ished teacher. His best 
work was done in Paris. The one - armed Count 
G^za Zichy created quite a sensation wherever he 
played, by his wonderful performances. By such as 
these, by the virtuoso more than the composer, the 

Inch gifts of the Hungarian became known. 
Crowds of song - writers. Egressy, Linyi, and 
SzigHgety are names dear to the Magyar, but which 
are practically unknown in England. Modern music 
is known, but some of the great grand music-poems 

I of the dead have never been heard even by the wonder- 
ing English critic. Hungary made its contribution^ in 
its own way, to the musical character of Europe. In 
Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert, and Weber one may 
find distinct Hungarian passages ; whilst amongst the 
men of another generation and class the influence 
I is equally strong, These are Berlioz, Volkmann, 
Brahms, Raff] Hofmann, BiiloWj Massenet, D^libes, 
and Mascagni. A veritable host of worthies. In 
the realm of great exponents Hungary again has 
something to say. Joachim, Remdnyi, Auer, Singer, 
Richter, Vecsey, Poldiin, Dohndnyi, Nikish, and the 

■ two Szigetis are all great names. In grand opera 
to-day Hungary is also well equipped. Let not the 
name of William Beck or Rothhauser be omitted. The 
lighter forms of music find Fedak, Blaha, Petrdss, and 
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KAthonyi all good exponents. Singing is not one of the 
great achievements of the Magyars. Capable but not 
great in grand opera, much better actors than vocalists^ 
Writers arc as plentiful as ever, and production is 
prolific. Teachers are good. There is the one and 
only Popper, a veritable master of the "'cello," As 
a master he is incomparable. But he is only a 
Hungarian subject, not a Hungarian bred and bom. 
There is always an eagerness to appropriate the great, 
therefore both Bohemia and Hungary lay claim to 
this genius of the strings. Lehar, that modern 
master of musical comedy, popular and prolific, is 
also claimed by two countries. Independent of alt 
these claims, Hungary is rich enough in true-bom 
sons and daughters to amply justify her rearing 
proudly her head in musical Europe^ 




CHAPTER XVI 

HUNGARY'S POLITICAL RELATION TO AUSTRIA 

*' A personal union carrying with it the duty of tnuttut) de- 
fence."— DkAk 
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IF there is one point upon which the foreigner on 
visiting Hungary is confused^ yea, ignorant^ it 
is regarding the relationship of Hungary to Austria. 
The Magyars are very sensitive about this being 
clearly defined, and attribute rnuch of the hatred 
which they have to encounter to a wilful intention 
Oil the part of writers to distort and to disfigure the 
actual facts. For my brothers of the pen , or on 
behalf of those of English birth, I deny the wilfulness, 
but plead guilty to ignorance. Many of them 
ignorantly write of the " Austrian Empire." When 
such is supposed to include Hungary, then the error 
is great indeed. Even the term " Austro-Hungarian 
Empire " is an unhappy one. The essential fact to 
be realised and understood at the very beginning is 
that Austria and Hungary are severally autonomous. 
They have always been so. Therefore, when for 
political reasons they invested one person " with the 
external attributes of sovereignty],'* neither country 
subordinated to the other its absolute independence. 
So one sees an Emperor-King» the representative of 
two distinct codes of public law, the product of two 
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distinct nations. The person of a common ruler 
connects the two countries. 

Just as long as there has been a Hungarian nation 
there has been a Constitution. The gro\vth of thb 
Constitution is parallel with the growth of the nation. 
At the end of the tenth century, when Christianity 
did its great work in Hungary, the King was invested 
with a vast prerogative. In those days it appeared 
a necessity to concentrate power upon a certain 
individual, seeing that the land was in constant 
danger both from the east and the west. This pre- 
rogative, however, did not go unchecked for long. 
Institutions sprang up. A national assembly, which 
was the gathering of all the freemen, and which soon 
developed into national representation, was recog- 
nised as a legislative force, seeing that its assent was 
essential to the giving of " permanent force to Kjyal 
enactments." This epitome of constitutional history 
and usage may be of some special value to the 
traveller. Another feature to be remembered was 
the " semi - elective character of the crown, which, 
though vested in a reigning dynasty, could be trans- 
ferred by election to any member of that djTiasty, 
making it advisable for the King to conciliate public 
opinion if he wished to ensure succession to his son," 

Independent of all this was that clause cfiTective 
in the Golden Bull right down to i636, "conferring 
in so many words on the estates of the realm a 
right of resistance to the King, should he infringe 
their liberties." Kingly prerogative thus underwent a 
change. The theory or idea of Hungary as a vassal 
State is therefore preposterous. It was in 1686 that 
the Hungarian crown became hereditary. A hundred 
and sixty years before this, the Habsburg dynasty 
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was called to the Hungarian throne. The Hungarians 
wJU never forget Mohics, Even then, when the 
Hungarian forces were so annihilated by the Turks, 
and the helplessness of the country was so apparent, 
and when Ferdinand, brother of the victorious 
Charles V. of Germany and Spain> was elected King 
of Hungary, even then there was no thought of 
merging the oM kingdom into that of Austria. On 
the contrary/' the election and coronation of Ferdinand 
took place on the express condition that the inde- 
pendence of the Hungarian Crown and the Constitution 
of the realm should remain unimpaired." Hungary 
has never forfeited her right to such independence. 
She has been treated as a conquered nation, and 
absolute government has been tried to eradicate that 
innate sense of national liberty and constitutional 
government. But all such efforts have failed, and 
will fail. 

Now, whilst the old method of monarchical election 
was dispensed with in l6S6» something else had come 
into existence which in a measure balanced affairs up. 
Primarily there was the question of coronation^ and 
after that all the necessary legislation surrounding 
such a ceremony. For instance, the old laws main- 
tained that the heir to the throne must see that the 
crown is placed on his head "within six months of 
his accession.*' Supposing he should fall to observe 
this law, then he is shorn of legislative power. To 
be crowned he must possess the assent of the national 
representative bcxiies, who impose such conditions as 
they deem necessary. Thus is it that every coronation 
is virtually founded on a " new agreement between 
King and nation." This is all embodied in a document 
called the " Inaugural Diploma," to which is attached 
iS 
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the King's oath to observe the terms therein, and 
preserve the Constitution. 

In this way one may clearly see the fundamental 
principle of Hungarian institutions^ that all power has 
its source in the nation. The nation crowns the King, 
and his very prerogative is blended into one with 
popular rights. Count Apponyi declares that "both 
together, prerc^ative and people's rights are designated 
in their joint force and sacredness by the name of the 
holy Hungarian crown,' of which every Hungarian 
citizen is a member." As the first part of the 
Habsburg rule which ended in 1723 was productive 
of no juridical tic of any kind, it was hardly Ukely 
that the new epoch would see one. Neither did iL 
True, it witnessed oppression and obstruction, the 
latter the direct outcome of the former, but no weld- 
ing tie was formed. The year 1723 is interesting 
from more than one point of view. It was the yeaf 
of the celebrated " Pragmatic Sanction," This historic 
act settled several things, and probably unsettled many 
people. Notable was the conferring the right of 
descent upon the feminine branch of the House of 
Habsburg in connection with the Hungarian Crown. 
That is, " hereditary right to reign as Kings of Hungary 
is conferred on the male and female descendants of 
the Kings Leopold I., Joseph I,, and Charles ill., in 
coj>fofmity with the law of primogeniture already 
in vogue in the Austrian domains, to the effect thai 
as long as the above-mentioned lineage lasts, the same 
physical person must infallibly reign in both countries, 
Hungary and Austria, with no legal possibility of 
division. The other collateral branches of the Austrian 
house have no right to succession in Hungary, though 
they may be possessed of it in Austria." The situation 
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as outlined by the Pragmatic Sanction is clear. When 
the above-mentioned lineage has run its course, then 
the old right of election wiU again be utilised, and 
utilised independently of anything Austria may do ; 
whilst, as matters go to-day, foreign agression is 
provided against, and the liberties of the nation 
respected. By this 1 mean that both countries are 
pledged to assist each other against foreign aggression. 

In all this what can one discover that in any way 
impairs the independence of Hungary? In Law I. 
of 1790—91, Article 10, the following is found: — 

" On the humble proposal of the estate and orders 
of the realm, his most Holy Majesty has been pleased 
to recognise t 

" Thatj though the succession of the feminine branch 
of the Austrian House^ decreed in Hungary and her 
annexed parts by the Laws I. and II. of 1723, be- 
longs, according to the fixed order of succession 
and in indivisible and inseparable possession^ to the 
same prince whose it is in the other kingdoms and 
hereditary domains, situated in or out of Germany; 
Hungary with her annexed parts is none the /ess a free 
and independent A'in^doM, conteming her zvhole form 
of rule {including therein every branch of administration)^ 
ttihick means: submitted to no other kingdom or people^ 
but possessed of her ou^n consistence and constitution; 
therefore she must be ruled by her hereditary and 
crowned kings, consequently by his most Holy Majesty 
too, and by his successors, according to her own laws 
and customs, and not after the example of other 
provinces, as is already enacted by the Laws III. 
1715, VHI. and XI. 1741." 

Thus the names or titles " imperial" and "royal" 
are equal though distinct, the dignity of the one in 
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no whil surpassing the dignity of the other. There- 
fore in Hungarian public law " the En:iperOT of Austria 
is a foreign subject," and vice versa. What effect had 
the Revolution of 1848 and the interim to 1867 upon ■ 
this position ? In no way was the "legal continuity 
of the principle? " destroyed, events untoward in 
themselves simply suspended them. The nation I 
always, whatever the nature of the struggle^ pre- 
served the "legal continuity." During the moments 
of suspension the nation patiently awaited its oppor- I 
turtity^ and the tide always turned. In 1867, feeling, 
thanks to able statesmanship and unremitting agitation, 
again flowed in the direction of Hungary, It was 
the year of the famous '* Ausgleich/' Naturally it 
meant change, new rules and new conditions, bat 
in no essential part was the dignity of the nation 
lowered, nor its independence as a sovereign power 
weakened. Alongside of the wonderful recuperative 
force of the nation must be placed its tenacity to the ■ 
juridical relationship of Hungary to Austria wliich 
had existed for so long a period, and which involved 
the independence of Hungary, The " Ausgleich ** did 
many things^ and amongst them it upheld the principles 
of the " Pragmatic Sanction," determining clearly 
national independence, and the mutual and common 
protection of the common safety. Having again 
secured this, means were then devised by which the 
question of mutual defence could be most fittingly 
arranged. Thus spran g into ex istence the " Delegations " 
By means of these joint action is unfailingly secured 
Both the Hungarian and the Austrian Parliament 
selects a delegation which consists of sixty members. 
forty of whom are drawn from the elective House of 
Deputies and twenty from the Magnates. These are 
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ejected for one year, but the members may be re- 
elected. In the case of a dissolution of Parliauient 
the Delegations share the same fate. The Emperor 
and King alternately summon the Delegations to meet 
at Vienna and Budapest. Each delegation has its 
president and officers, and the sittings are held inde- 
pendently* A decision is arrived at by an absolute 
majority. Supposing, however, there is a difference 
of opinion, an attempt is made to settle the question 
by correspondence. Should this fail after a threefold 
exchange of communications, a joint ses.-^ion is held, 
in which — without discussion — the question is put, 
and by a mere absolute majority decided, I do not 
think this has ever happened. I have often asked 
the question. What would happen if the voting was 
equal? Who would decide? In Hungarian law there 
appears no provision made for such a possibility. 
This 19 a grave defect. The business of the Delega- 
tions is concerned with the " Common Affairs " of 
Austria and Hungary. What are these ? The three 
absorbing questions are foreign affairs, common defence, 
and finance. To provide for a Common Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and War necessitated the formation of 
the third Common Ministry— that is, of Finance. The 
first two Ministries and their functions will doubtless 
be clearly apprehended, but the third is open to some 
mystification. The expenses of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and of War are jointly borne by both countries 
" in proportion to their comparative financial power." 
How is this gauged? Practically by the results of 
taxation. Therefore your Common Minister of Finance 
is not the inventor nor institutor of a financial policy, 
in the accepted sense of such ; but rather a cashier who, 
receiving contributions from both countries, disburses 
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them to the " respective common departments." In pass- 
ing, it should be mentioned that " it is merely accidental 
that the Common Minister of Finance is now generally 
entrusted with the government of Bosnia^Herzegovina." 
The Common Ministry of Foreign Affairs naturally 
implies a Common Diplomatic Service. Hence yoo 
may always, or at least you should^ read — ^Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister. The Foreign Minister 
must keep up a regular communication with foreign 
States, and with regard to foreign lands it is his 
business to watch over the interests which concern 
both States and their subjects, to consider international 
treaties, and in general the business of foreign commerce 
and international communication. To all this some 
critics would add "and continually to consult Berlin." 
The Common War Minister deals with the joint army 
and marine. The Hungarian Honv^dy or national 
army, is, however, controlled by the Hungarian Minista 
of National Defence, save in the questions relating to 
mobilisation for war. In such a case control falls 
upon the Commander-in-Chief, who is named by the 
King. In public lam the individuality of the Hungarian 
Army fms bten expressly maintained. The importance 
of the Delegations is obvious. This is clear from the 
business transacted concerning commerce and customs. 
Every ten years the relationship of one country to the 
other in a commercial sense crops up* But all the business 
of the Delegations relating to commerce and customs 
must bear the impress of satisfaction of the Legislature. 
A question that continually excites attention in 
Hungary is the extent of the quota that country 
should contribute to the Common Budget This year 
the contribution of the Hungarians has been slightly 
increased. The contribution is included in the 
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domestic Budget of the country. At first one may 
appear to discover a limitation or restriction of the 
linancjal power of the Huiiganan Chamber. This is 
illusionary. Though the Hungarian Chamber has no 
special power to change any of the amounts contained 
in the Common Budget, it can refuse to endorse them 
if it should consider that the Delegations had exceeded 
their powers. The manner in which the Delegations 
act in connection with Parliament is more simple 
than it can be made to appear on paper. And it 
must be continually borne in mind that these Common 
Ministers have neither right nor "power to intervene 
or exercise influence in matters which concern either 
Austria or Hungary exclusively." These Common 
Ministers therefore do not represent a superior domain 
in the sense of being able to control Hungary. On 
the contrary, it is a uniting bond, but one which does 
not bind. The "Ausgleich" ts simply a law so very 
much like any other law, which can be either abolished 
or changed at " Hungary's uncontrolled pleasure,' 
The entire machinery of the Delegations, legally speak* 
ing, '* can be destroyed by an independent act of the 
Hungarian Legislature." Thus Hungary stands as 
heretofore an independent and sovereign State. 

There is no A ustro- Hungarian territory^ and no 
Austro-Hungarian citizens. At the moment of writing 
the citizens of Austria enjoy the privilege of universal 
suffrage, whilst those of Hungary vote under the old 
Franchise Act. Qualifications vary in each country, and 
no man can become the citizen of Austria without 
giving up his citizenship in Hungary. The double 
term '^Austria-Hungary" then implies not one empire^ 
but " the permanent union of two nations for certain 
international purposes/' 





CHAPTER XVII 

THE DANUBE 

'''Katurt Can do no marc than physidmK. " — CkomWeI.1. 

THE Danube is neglected more than it should 
People only know it in patches. It is not 
fashionable. In Hungary to-day the tendency h to 
know about other countrien first. In a measure this 
is also true of England, though scanty linguistic 
capacity keeps many timorous souls at home* This 
excuse will not meet the Hungarian case. I looked 
at the broad, swift-flowing Danube a long time before 
I ventured even to cross from one bank to the other 
on one of the " propellers." The visitor is beset with 
considerations which do not weigh with the Magyars. 
Most people, for instance, come direct to Budapest — 
from somewhere. From Budapest short interesting 
trips are difficult to arrange. The shortest is too short 
and the longest too long. Hence they leave Hungary 
without really seeing the Danube. To see the Danube 
properly one must at least go from Vienna to Orsova- 
You will not even then see all the Danube, but you 
will see some of the most picturesque scenery. One 
of the chief considerations of the American visitor is 
shortness of time, yet more Americans than English 
take the journey between Vienna and Budapest by 
boat instead of train. It is worth it in the summer, 
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AmeTicans less than the English fear the diflicultjes 
of language* Englishmen as a rule move within a 
certain touring orbit, and within that radius kindly 
souls bridge over the language question. 

The difficulties on the boats running to and from 
Orsova are not great Many of the chief officers 
on the Erste K.K. priv Donau-Dampfschiffahrts- 
Gesellschaft boats speak a tittle English, and are 
always glad to increase their store. The boats are 
good, and the food affording and not too expensive. 
Leaving Vienna, one must needs pass through Austrian 
territory for some thirty miles. Even this has its own 
interest. One's memory of the Napoleonic struggle of 
1S09 is refreshed by passing Aspem, Essling, and 
Wagram, Later comes Deytsch-Altenburg, Hutelberg, 
with its neighbouring Roman ruins, and Roltenstein 
Castle. Time passes quite pleasantly until Dovi^ny is 
sighted. Here the scenic atmosphere changes. It is 
often the first glimpse of Hungary that one obtains. 
At first it strikes one as commonplace. To me it made 
this one appeal, that of restful strength. True, there 
are a hundred places that provide such, but the pastoral 
strength of this view after one has just left the noisy 
Viennese streets, and all the attractions of the city, is 
powerfully borne in upon one. 

At the foot of the ruined castle which immediately 
demands an examination of the guide-book, lies the 
little market town of D^vdny, in a charming valley. 
Those whose business it Is to tap rocks with their tiny 
geological hammers tell us that once a huge inland 
sea flowed up here and covered the Hungarian 
lowlands. Here the fossil-hunter has found traces of 
antediluvian times, remains of strange animals^ and 
pottery. Curious souls even to-day wander out in 
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search of these century-stones. Mountains begin to 
loom in all their natural greyness. These are not 
spurs of the Alps, but on that lofty crag upon vrhich 
rests the stately ruins of D^v^iiy one may behold the 
extreme peak of the Lesser Carpathians. Gazing 
down the river, another eminence with another castk 
rich in decay meets the eye. It is the otd fortress of 
Pozsony. The place looked so interesting that 1 
determined to break my journey here and explore thfi 
ramparts of the town. For many reasons I am glad 
I did this. Pozsony is a city ofiT the touring track. 
It is just one of those towns that are known from the 
carnage window. In the town I found a multitude of 
interests. Historic struggle has drawn deep furrows 
across the fecc of the town. These do not disSgurt, 
they only accentuate and remind. Not until the ninth 
century did its name appear in early history, but fn^m 
that period onwards to 1848, Pozsony was connected 
with all the great Hungarian movements' Perhaps 
one ought to give its Baedeker or German name of 
Pressburg. The strategical position of the town was 
important, hence the repeated attacks it was called 
upon to repel. In 1042 it was destroyed by the 
Germans, but was so speedily rebuilt and fortified that 
it successfully withstood tivo noted and powerful 
attempts at capture within a short period, Alas I in 
1 27 1 the city fell again. Moving rapidly over the 
crowded past until 1541 is reached, the greatness of 
Pozsony is beheld in the fact that when in that j'car 
Buda was Turk-ridden, this little Danube town became 
the capital of Hungary. Here kings were crowned, 
and from here the ministers of State directed the aflT^rs 
of the land- Even after the Turks had vacated Buda 
and had been driven over the frontier lines, Pozsony 



retained its glory and power. It was here that the 
Austrian and Hungarian malcontents concluded the 
treaty with the Archduke Matthias against Rudolf II. 
In 1619 the town again fell, and this time into the 
hands of that Protestant hero Bethlen Gibor. Three 
years later the Imperialists avenged a former defeat, and 
the city was recovered. Such were the fluctuations of 
Pozsony. Then there was that memorable parliament- 
ary session of 1687, when the Magyars accepted the 
principle of hereditary succession. History mounts 
upon the shoulders of history to fascinate one here. 
The age of Maria Theresa immortalised Pozsony, 
Who has forgotten the opposition to her from without? 
The enmity of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and France ? 
The flight of Maria to Pozsony, the summoning of the 
Diet, her appearance before that assembly on September 
II) 174U with her infant son Joseph in her arms, 
ber appeal in Latin to the largeness and the loyalty 
of the nobles, and their declaration, " Moriamur pro 
ti^e nostro Maria Theresa." These events made 
history, and with it assured a niche for Pozsony. 
Another event which increases the attraction of the 
city is the fact that here on the 26th of December 
1805 peace was made between Napoleon and Francis I. 
after Austerlitz. Thus, from event to event did 
pozsony progress until the dawn of the Hungarian 
struggle for Independence in 1S48, continuing to be 
the seat of the Legislature, and as such the scene of 
those momentous reform debates which heralded the 
Revolution. Pozsony to-day is quite another place. 
It has lost its political significance, but won laurels in 
the fields of commerce. Its old-time dignity sits 
nobly upon the city still. Walking its streets and 
conversing with its citizens brings back in vivid tones 
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the past. The old -world air of the place reminds one 
of an English cathedral town. Yet there is much 
activity. Its population of 70,000 are not dreamers, 

and there is an atmosphere of German commercialism 
about the place. The dynamite factory produces 
more than one million kilograms of explosive material 
annually, and there is a large business done tn tobacco, 
papers, brushes, ribbons, leather-work, liqueurs, con- 
fectionery, com and wine. It is a curious combination 
of learning and business. There is an excellent 
Academy of Jurisprudence and Philosophy here, and 
numerous religious seminaries. Fozsony is the see of 
an evangelical bishop, and the headquarters of one of 
the fifteen army-corps of the Hungarian Army. It is, 
in fact, an up-to-date little city with a historic back- 
ground. Churches and Jews flourish here. The 
Cathedral dates from the eleventh century, and is in 
the Gothic style. Here the Hungarian kings were 
crowned formerly. Apart from this the church is 
interesting because it contains the tomb of that great 
preacher Peter Pizmiiny, and a statue of St Martin in 
the garb of a hussar, cast in lead by the celebrated 
Donner, Pozsony has, in fact, all the characteristics 
of a great city, attractions enough to satisfy a place 
ten times its si^e. The natural beauties of its surround- 
ings provide numerous excursions, of which I have tried 
not a few. Catching the boat again and pursuing the 
journey to Budapest, almost the first thing that one 
notices is the uninteresting flatness of the land. It is 
almost like Holland in parts. Here begins the Little 
Hungarian Plain. Scarcely out of sight of Porsony, 
the Danube takes it into its head to divide up into two 
parts. This seems to the visitor an odd caprice. But 
it does it all the same. The smaller stream, bent upon 
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exploration, bears the name of the Csal!6kbz Danube, 
A little farther on the wild force of the Vag joins In 
with it, and this sort of Vig-Duna rejoins the main 
stream, forraing as it does the island of a hundred 
villages — Csall6kdz. Then comes S^igetkoz, another 

»mid-Daniibian island, at the extreme end of which is 
Gcnyo. Here one may find a group of tired and dis- 
appointed gold-washers. They say that twelve hours' 
work as a rule only produces a few grains of gold, 
save when the heavy floods are on. This is a most 
important navigation centre. There is little to attract 

^the eye on either bank now for some time. One can 
hardly imagine a royal river like this becoming so dull 
and monotonous. Things brighten up a little before 
the boat reaches Komirom, Were it not for the 
islands in between, Komirom would be seen much 
earlier. One of these island enjoys a hit of history all 
to itself, and was named by reason of it. It is said 
that Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary, first touched 
Hungarian soil here in 1S57, consequently the island 

»is named Elizabeth Island. Just before the boat 
reaches Komdrom a stop is made for a moment at 
Uj-Szony. This is quite an important little junction. 
Everybody seemed busy except the railway officials, 
who were engaged in explaining the causes of late 
trains. One never expects a steamboat to keep good 

ttime, for everybody seems to work against it 
Koroirom, with its 20,000 souls, stands out with a 
certain hauteur of character. I gathered that this 

» arose from its fortified position. It seemed to say, 
" Express your love but not your hate here." Experts 
told me that the fortress is one of the most formidable 
in Hungary. The great fort is humorously fortified, 
or surrounded by fortifications. These originated in 
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the sixteenth century. So impregnable were the 
fortifications in the pa^t that it was assailed in vain, 
and earned for itself the name of "Virgin Komirom." 
Even during the struggle for liberty jn 1848 it was 
the last to abandon the contest, being heroically 
defended by General Klapka. Here stands to-day a 
fine monument to the General by Joseph R^^^na. On 
both banks of the Danube now for some way marble 
quarries may be found. Before reaching the next 
large town, Esztergom, some idea of Hungary's mineral 
wealth may be gauged. Stone quarries, coal mines, 
cement works» thermal springs^ all more or less huddled 
up closely together^ as if dependent one upon the other. 
But it is only churches and monuments that the 
ordinary visitor is out for to see. The things that 
make for national greatness and well-being He too deep 
below the surface for the '* tripper," 

Esztergom is interesting. Rising some 215 feet 
above the Danube is a hill upon which stands in tbe 
form of a Basilica a memorial of the town's past and 
present ecclesiastical glory. It is in the Italian 
Renaissance style, and by reason of its exalted 
position particularly imposing. It is said that 
churches are all alike. Here is one that is an 
exception. The building was commenced in 1830, 
when Rudnay was Primate of Hungary, consecrated 
by Scitovs^ky in 1856^ and completed by Simor* 
The dome is 260 feet high, and the nave 350 feet 
long. Of paintings of note the church has few. 
There are three large altarpieces by Grigoletti, the 
others deserve no special mention. Some of the 
statues are good, notably Canova's " Ambrosius 
Charles," with others by Schrott, Ferenczy, and Strobl 
On no account must one miss visiting the Bakacs 
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Chapel. So few things of this order of merit exist 
in Hungary, that it would be a sin to miss it. The 
artistic merit of the chapel is exceptionable. There 
is an altar there in white marble, the work of Andrea 
Ferrucci ; whilst in the west end, at the back of 
the big altar, other priceless treasures may be found. 
There is a marvellous Cloisonnd enamel, "The Kiss 
of Peace " ; a twelfth-century cross used for coro- 
nation purposes, and beside it the Apostolic Cross, a 
rich example of Renaissance jewellery. But the 
great thing for lovers of church ornaments to see is 
the wonderful " Calvary of Matthias Corvinus." It 
is rich in its Renaissance splendour, and adorned 
with 213 Oriental pearls. Right at the base of the 
hill, beside the pretty little church of St. Anne, 
stands the palace of the Primate. It is a modern 
building, but extremely beautiful^ whilst it contains 
one of the Bnest collections of paintings in Hungary, 
There one may find Giotto, Ghirlandajo, Botticelli, 
Guido Reni, Caracci, and Palnezaro, A speciality has 
been made of engravings, and the collection at 
Esztergom contains rich examples of the art of 
Diirerj Rembrandt, Leyden^ and Van Dyck. One 
may spend a long summer's day amongst the 
churches of Esztergom. The bulk of the journey 
to Budapest has now been covered, and echoes of the 
tai^er life of the country already reach attentive souls. 
The boat stops more often now. At Nagy-Maros 
and at Visegrid, Both are tourist centres for the 
summer crowds. The latter has some picturesque 
ruins. As early as the eleventh century a castle stood 
here which was occupied by the Hungarian kings, 
and upon which the art and genius of Matthias 
Corvinus was lavished. It was disfigured and 
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practically destroyed by the Turks, and Leopold 
added to its decease by dismantling the fortifications. 
To-day only Solomon's Tower stands to remind one 
of the distant past of Vis^rdd. At Vice one finds 
quite a nice little town. And amongst other distinc- 
tions an episcopal see. At the far end of the town 
stands a triumphal arch commemorating the entiy 
of Maria Theresa. The sounds of a great city and 
its connmercial strife grow louder and loudeFi Now 
the Budapest Waterworks is passed^ Aquincum, Old 
Buda^ Margaret Island, and then one is landed in the 
very heart of the city and beside all the best hotels. 
Thus about 167 tniXcs has been covered in thirteen 
hours. Only the towns are interesting en rtmfe, but 
the journey to Orsova has no big towns^ and the 
beauty is only found in the lower reaches of the 
Danube. Part of the trip^ that from Bizia^ to Orsova. 
is really great. I have taken the boats of the 
Magyar Folyam ^s Tengerhaj6idsi R^zvdny 
Tarsasig at all seasons of the year, and seen the 
view under all kinds of climatic conditions, but it 
has always been grand. After meandering along the 
busy wharves, where in summer swarthy Magj^ars in 
an artistic variety of knickerbockers and shirts cany 
to and fro the merchandise for Vienna or the Black 
Sea, one Rnally escapes civilisation again, and with 
few regrets. The last thing that remains in one's 
memory is not the palaces of Budapest, but those 
bronzed lightermen, those athletic-looking dockers. 
Artists simply rave over the blue and reds of their 
home-made garments. The d^d speaks in its own 
way, but we carry thoughts of the living with us. 
We pass by unheeded almost Buda/el- with Its 
champagne reputation, and £ni with its pdtge in 
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Turkish history. Even Ercsi and Adony fail to elicit 
surprise or kindle excitement, when it is known that 
in one a great poet -states man lies buried, and in the 
other a Hungarian traitor general allowed a Hungarian 
Imperialistic partisan to be executed. It takes more 
to attract people to-day. The world is rapidly grow- 
ing blastK Quite a dozen small places are thus hit 
o^ One celebrated for its wheat, another for its 
archbishop, and a third for its wine. I remember 
the wine, and the traveller in Hungary must try some 
of the famous Szegszdrd red wine. The climatic 
conditions all favour good wine. A usually long 
but mild winter, with few spring frosts, little hail, 
and in summer a regular tropical heat Try the 
genuine Szegsz^rd wine when you visit Hungary, and 
you will find it smooth, aromatic, a trifle dry, but 
most agreeable. The Lengyel estate owned by 
Cou nt A lexander Appony i al so produces some 
excellent red wine, But one must not tarry too 
long over the wine-cup, for there is Baja to sec, 
and after Baja comes Mohdcs. Here the destiny of 
Hungary was twice decided, or at least influenced. 
Poor Louis IL but t6o years after this defeat was 
wiped out by Charles of Lorraine. After leaving 
Mohacs the scenery bestirs itself a little, and on 
leaving Falanka, with its famous Franciscan convent, 
Futtak discloses a remarkably beautiful panorama. 
This suffices until Ujvid^k is reached. There is an 
air of massiveness about this compact town. Its ten 
churches reflect the strength of Greek-Catholicism. 
This is also the land of corn and wine. Ujvid^k is 
essentially one of those places to be seen from a 
distance. Taken as read, so to speak. Opposite is 
the small town of PftervArad, with its large prison. 
19 
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One more important little town* Kartocza, the seat of 
the Servian Patriarch, and Zimony is reached. The 
shadow of history still hangs oi-er KartDCza„ for peace 
was concluded here with the Turks in 1 699. Each 
town and hamlet has its atmosphere. Ziraony on 
the right bank of the Danube is the Hungarian- 
Servian frontia- town. Zintony always interests nae. 
Perhaps it is because of its nearness to Servia. How 
often have 1 gazed across at the ^' White City of the 
Hill," so replete with tragedy, noting every line of its 
grim old fortifications. In every Slav race there is 
colour. Here one may feel it, for the separating 
river does not destroy its power. It is a new pagr 
of history that one turns over. Belgrad makes a 
distant appea], and you always want to discover what 
this is. Other steamboats, however, convey you lo 
and from the Servian capital every two hours. Show 
your passport, and away you may go. It is early 
morn when the boat leaves Zimony for Orsm^ 
Everything interests now, history being the medium. 
The landscape now flat, now rugged ; now blooming 
with its fertility, now barren and sterile. Variation 
satisfies. At Pancsova the navigable Temes falls 
into the Danube, which is now about two kilo- 
metres wide. On the opposite bank stands Semendna. 
The last time that I visited this place was with the 
Hungarian and Servian journalists, I shall never 
forget the speeches and the grapes. The place wears 
a sad, regretful look. Its ruined old fortress eloquently 
attests the oJd-time Turkish occupation. The eye 
has much to take in, and rapidly. Now comes 
Kubin, and " Nobody's Island," J6kai has im- 
mortalised this island in his novel TAe Gold Afan. 
Fishing and the production of caviar is what the 
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inhabitants live from. One is contented with all 
this until Baziis is reached^ for here begin the great 

natural attractions of the Danube. Many people 
travel by rail from Budapest to Baziiis in order to save 
time, and it is much wiser for those to do so whose 
holiday is limited. At the railway restaurant one 
may sleep for a few hours, but not in luxurious rooms. 
Years ago the part from Bdzias to Sip on the Servian 
bank was unnavigable for boats drawing much water. 
Thanks, however, to Count Stephen Szdchenyi, a 
navigation scheme was initiated, but which, owing to 
certain financial and technical difficulties, had un- 
fortunately to be postponed for a time. Cataracts 
were numerous, and huge blocks of rocks rendered 
the passage extremely dangerous and difficult. Later 
new plans were designed, and as late as 1 883 a 
National Commission sat to investigate the possibilities 
of carrying out the idea mooted by Szechenyi. 
Baross, Hungary's great Minister of Commerce, then 
some ten years after commenced the work, which has 
conferred a great benefit to commerce and tourists. 
Cataracts simply abounded. The Stenka Cataract 
was first controlled, but not before some 1 8,000 
cubic metres of solid rock had been removed from 
the river-bed. Another deep channel was dug at 
Ko^la-Dajke, Izlas-Tachtalia, and a dam was con- 
structed from the Gr^ben to Milanovac. This was 
a giant enterprise, in which nearly 500,000 cubic 
metres of stone were used. But the most dangerous 
piece of work was the cataract formed by a chain of 
rocks which constituted a link between the Carpathians 
and the Balkans, Here was excavated a channel 
"enclosed by dams, 1720 metres lf>ng, 75 metres 
wide, and 3 metres deep," The value of all this is 
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clearly seen in the fact that formerly boats drawing 
1 8 decimetres of water only travelled between Orsova 
and Turn - Scverin for y i days during the season. 
Now ^71 days are possible* In 1896 this marvelloos 
canal, called the '* Iron Gates,'* was opened for l^afftc 
in the presence of Emperor-King Francis Joseph and 
the Kings of Ronmania and Servia. The cost of the 
work was some 31,000,000 crowns. On the Hun- 
garian bank is fixed a tablet bearing these words : — 

A2 ALDUNAI VASKAPUNAK tS A TOBBI ZUHATAGNAK 
AZ i8«8. tV\ XXVI. T.CZ. ALTAL ELRENDELT SZAbX- 

lyozxsa megkezdetett 

i. ferekcz j6zsef 
uralkodXsa alatt 

GR<5r szXpXry gyula 
ministerelnOk idej^ben 

BELLUSI BAROSS GABOR 
KERESKEDELEMOgyI minister ALTAL 

1890. ^VI SZEPTEMBER rs-^N. 

LSTEN i^LDASA LEGYEN E MOvON £S MEGALKOTOIN ! 

(The work of regulating the Iron Gate and the other 

Danube rapids^ decreed by Act XXVI. of 1S88, was 
begun on September 15, 1890, by Gabriel Baross dc 
Bell us, Minister of Commerce, during the reign of 
Francis Joseph T., Julius Szipiry being Prime Minister. 
May the blessing of God rest on this work and its 
creators I) Such is the history of the Kazan Pass 
in its modem form. Bidis, however, is nearly three 
hours' ride to Kazan, and Moldova, Galambdcx, 
Drenkova, and Sxvinicza must be passed ere the 
famous defile is entered. All these places have their 
own unique history or legend, Moldova has its copper 
mines to boast of, whilst just below Moldova a huge 
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rock seems to rear its head from the middle of the 

stream with a. strange menace. It is the Babakaj rock. 
Tradition tells of the elopement of a young Magyar 
with a beautiful Turkish woman, once the queen of a 
harem. Ill-fortune attended the adventure, for the 
youth was captured, after a gallant swim across the 
Danube, and beheaded. As a reward the maiden 
was banished to the Babakaj rock, and forced to wear 
the head of her tover as a neck omainent, and to 
remind her of the folly of her act. Some say that 
she was starved to death here by her revengeful 
husband. Lovers of all nationalities are pointed out 
this rock and told its legend, but nothing will deter man 
or woman from risking all for those whom they love. 

I was told the story of the bravery of Stephen 
Rozgonyi and his wife at Galambocz, who saved from 
capture King Zsigmond. There is a cavern also here, 
famous for its flies, which carry poison with tliem 
everywhere. In summer the poor cattle are said to 
succumb from the stings of these swamp-bred insects. 

But it is the Kazan Pass that all travellers come 
£0 far to see. One advances towards it with a sense 
of thrill. Wild, recriminating rocks on either side, 
light and shade varying at every turn of the wheel, all 
eyes fixed* all wrapped in silence. The very grandeur 
of the situation compels all this. The past again 
appeals. Ordinary things are forgotten, and one feels 
that here the great of past ages have tramj>ed. It is 
more than beautiful, it is grand* On one side is the 
famous Trajan road, and an inscription dating back 
to the reign of the great Trajan (joi A.D.) marks the 
place where a road was built by hewing into the solid 
rock, during one of his great campaigns against the 
Dacians. Rub up your Latin, and read : — 
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IMK CAESAR. DlVI NERVAE F, 

NERVA TRAJANUS AUG. GERM. 

PONTIFEX MAXIMUS TRIB. POTI IHI. 

PATER, PATRIAE COS ItlL 

MONTIS . . L . . HAN .... BUS 

SUP . . AT E 

It is a feast of memory. The past is made to re-live. 
Even Sztichenyi and his own marvellous road is 
forgotten for a moment It is small wonder that 
Hungarians rave about Ihis most beautiful of pa$$6. 
The scenery awes one. One feels like stopping to 
worship amid such surroundings. The grandj great 
past blots out the present, and inspires. A little 
cavern on the left bank of the river recalls agaui tlie 
struggles against the Turks. It is said that hcrt 
some 700 soldiers kept 3000 Turks at bay for fortj'-fiv«_ 
days in 1692. The place reeks with memories, 
despite its solemn silence, one feels close to activity; 
This is one of the contributions history makes 
feeling. But the long ride is almost over. Even the 
red wine of Szegszird has now lost its strength, and 
is almost forgotten and obliterated by the old-timc 
feeling the Kasan Pass engendered. White Belgrad 
is now only a fading memory. One Is conscious 
that the enduring feature of the trip is the Pass, and 
nothing but the Pass. 

Orsova, however, has not been reached, and ihou 
luggage is being huddled together in the gangwa 
and heavy coats arkd rugs collected^ there is still 
something to see. Qrsova itself demands attention. 
I remember being hurried by an excited young 
Hungarian friend to a little chapel not far distant from 
the landing-stage, which bears the name of the Crown 
Chapel, It appears that Bertalan Szemere, after the 
sad ViUgos result, buried near here the Hungarian 
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crown and insignia. Many have attributed this act 
to LouU Kossuth himself. Probably one of Szemere's 
three confederates betrayed the secret of its hiding- 
piace, for in some way the crown and jewels were 
found, and carried to Vienna by a special man-of-war. 
I spent several days at Orsova, but only two other 
things created any special interest. One was its 
nearness to Roumanian territory, for I wanted to see 
something of the ways of the people just over the 
frontier. The other was that romantic little Danube 
island called Ada-Kaleh. Once this queer, quaint- 
looking little spot enjoyed fame. After the Peace of 
Passarowitz (1718) Charles III, fortified the place, the 
remains of which may be seen to this day. Some 
twentv-one years later the island fell into the hands of 
the Turks, and though, after a long siege, Joseph U. 
regained it, the Peace of Sistor (1790) saw it again 
held by the enemies of Hungary. By the provisions 
of the Berlin Treaty, the Turkish garrison was with- 
drawn, and soldiers of the Dual Monarchy posted 
there in defence. There is something of an anomaly 
about its position. Passing over to it in a little 
rowing boat one day, I was fortunate in witnessing 
a strange event. It was the departure of a batch of 
Turks. The episode appealed to me. Such a queer- 
looking little place it is, and so Turkish in spirit. 
The larger questions of Hungarian politics have not 
disturbed its Mohammedan serenity since 1S7S, and 
the entire spirit of its peoples has remained Oriental. 
It is strange that no Magyar im press is visible, 
and it speaks well for Hungarian toleration that 
the residents of this island have in no way been 
disturbed by legislative changes. Even to this day 
they are exempted from taxation and military service. 
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Wandering as I did a^mongst its fascinating wall 
gazing at the depressed crowd in " robes aod fez,' 
it seemed almost impossible to be so far We&l as 
I really was. Quietly and orderly this Oriental crowd 
snanages to eke out a living by cultivating tobacco, 
wine, and roses, together with a not inconsiderable 
fishing trade. The first time I visited the island I 
saw it under exceptional circumstances, It was 
swathed in sadness, for sixteen poor famiHes were 
leaving for a new home. Altogether some eighty 
soub represented these families, who left for GalatJ 
by boat. Their new home was to be across the 
Bosphorus, where the Sultan was founding a new 
colony. Here a large tract of good land had been 
placed at their disposal ; one pair of oxen, and one 
plough, together with exemption from taxation for 
seven years. Such was the Sultan's gift to each head 
of a family. Now only some 500 Turks arc left on 
the island^ and it is feared that even further encroach 
ments will be made upon this number. Soon om 
fears this historic island wilt need repeopling, b 
doubtless with a less picturesque race than its present 
occupants. What will happen with the exodus of the 
Turks one cannot exactly foresee, but it is hoped that 
something will be done to prevent such a calamity 
of romance. These are the compensating spots of 
which Hungary is scant It would be a pity to 
destroy the peacefulness which the present occupation 
has developed. These oases ought to be preserved, 
if only for the benefit of the visitor. Modern places 
and institutions have their placCj even Western civilisa- 
tion has Its values, but to destroy the past and the 
Eastern in this the nearest of the Near East would be 
an act of vandalism indeed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 



"Here is ihc iand, 
Shaggy with wtxxi, 
Wi[h its old v&ILcy, 
McHind, uid flood." 

WE are all agriculturalists. This is as trite, or as 
true^ as saying, " Wc are all Socialists now." 
The strength and wealth of Hungary lies in the 
land. Ruskin was perfectly right when he said, 
** Neither the avarice nor the rage of men will ever 
feed them." In Hungary one is continually being 
asked by the inquiring visitor about the staple industry 
of the land. On what does the country depend ? The 
obvious answer to-day is, Its agriculture, if you ask 
me what is the commercial ambition of Hungary, I 
am forced to answer that it is industrial. But the 
fact remains^ Hungary is an agricultural country. In 
this fact lies much of its interest and the whole of its 
strength. Hungary is handicapped, however, by one 
grave defect, or perhaps it is better to say one urgent 
need — business capacity. The handling of things 
earthly, the participating in such mundane affairs as 
sale and barter, was, and is even to-day, alas ! too, 
far from the mind of the Hungarian youth when he 
is determining upon a vocation. Hungary is con- 
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sequently full of men with a doctor's d^ree, who seek 
the more gilded avenues provided by the minhtfriums, 
with its less lucrative livelihood. Therefore, where the 
need is less the market is glutted with labour, whiht 
in the larger fields of enterprise men of education and 
position are really needed. This habit of mtnd gave 
the Jews their gteat opportunity, and what of trade 
or commerce exists to-day in Hungary is practically 
a result of their patience and perseverance. The 
time will come when this state of affairs will neeci 
correction, It is bad policy on the part of the /rjj/tf 
Magyar to allow these avenues of power to remain i 
uncontrolled. In a measure something is done bjpfl 
State intervention, but even this excellent work per- 
formed by the various Ministers of Agriculture and 
their excellent assistants does not fully cover the 
need, I think* It will be a happy day for Hungary 
when its youth graduates not in law, but in agriculture; 
when it is not thought an inferior occupation, and not 
the work of a gentleman. In such matters wc are less 
aristocratic in England. 

To all agricultural countries the measure of Hungary*ifl 
State interference must be of great interest. Much ^ 
of this State aid is due to the energy and genius of 
one man — -Dr. Dardnyi. He is enthused by the very 
romance of agriculture, and the individual enthusiasm 
results in national well-being. The State has and is 
doing excellent work in all branches of agriculture, 
viticulture, horticulture, sericulture, and pisciculture. 
But it does more, it interests itself in bee-keeping, 
veterinary administration, horse breeding, forestry, and 
a host of other excellent experiments are always being 
undertaken. Thanks to Dr. Daranyi, a new spirit has 
come over agriculture. It is perfectly clear, then, that 
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Hungary with its great governmental agricultural 
poHcy^ and the large class of farmers who have 
always been independent of such aid, is justly styled 
not industrial but agricultural. How far, then, has the 
State succeeded in its policy of intervention ? I n 
what direction has it worked ? Farming in all its 
branches has been touched by the State, and Govern- 
ment papers tell their own story of failure and success. 
The mere question of the advisability of State inter- 
ference is not for me to discuss, it is rather my business 
to present a picture of what has been accompUshed and 
the lines the productive capacity of the country is 
now taking. It is not mine even to discuss the dis- 
tribution of the land. It may be that genuine land 
hunger exists, that conditions are against the small 
peasant proprietors, that the Church and the Magnates 
swallow up not merely the bulk of the agricultural 
land, but the best of it. Time and an extended 
franchise will doubtless change much in this direction. 
The root of all political dissension in England is the 
land, and in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales the same 
thing is true. Therefore it may be that political 
discontent on one hand, and agricultural limitation 
on the other, may have their source in a common evil. 
The redistribution of seats is much easier than a re- 
distribution of land. Simply regarding conditions as 
they are with no thoughts of equality or inequality^ 
one naturally asks in which direction lies the productive 
capacity of agricultural Hungary. Let it not be 
forgotten that four-fifths of the soil produce maize 
and grapes, Really great climatic extrennes are not 
encountered, owing to the situation of Hungary. The 
noble Carpathians act as a breakwater, tn the nor^ 
dispersing the cold wind», whilst in the 50Uth the 
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hotter currents are deftly steered into the Alfold. H 
certain districts the weather is most tajitalisii 
particularly on the plains, where drought and flc 
alternate. Here one sees a kind of hardiness alike 
in what is produced and those who labour to produce 
it. The " unfit" stand a poor chance in Hungary, 

It was pleasing to note the increase in wheat grow- 
ing. Both England and America can give Hungai)^ 
points in this direction, though no better flour is pro- 
duced than by the Hungarian roller process. With 
half the land sown with cereals a good show is made 
The strength of State intervention appears to hare 
been spent in other directions. Cattle breeding and 
viticulture answer for much of this. Seed distribution. 
however, goes on. Take, for Instance, the cuttivattoQ 
of potatoes. In England good seed is cheap and 
plentiful, and most men with a garden are expert 
Frior to 1901 it was not so with Hungary. In that 
year the Minister of Agriculture made arrangements 
with three large farms in Bars, Nyitra, and Szepes, 
to grow special kinds of potatoes, from seeds provided 
by the Minister. These potatoes for seed purposes 
were distributed the following year to smaller farms 
owned by the lesser clergy and schoolmasters, on con- 
dition that the next year the process of handing over 
should go on» and the smaller farmers benefit. In this 
manner the seed was distributed until it covered all 
the cultivable areas. Hence potatoes are good, but 
few know how to cook them properly. Attention is 
also specially paid to the cultivation of barley for 
malting purposes. The State started by using the 
farmers' clubs as a medium of distribution. Then 
special barley fairs were encouraged, and finally co- 
operative socteties were formed for its production 
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distribution. Cultivation was taught, and the best 
seed provided at cost price. The State rail ways 
also aided the development of barley by making 
special rates for its transit to Fiurae for export. 

Experiments in hemp cultivation have not been 
altogether encouraging. In this department also 
enlightenment was necessary, and particularly in 
those districts inhabited fay the nationalities. The 
State has had to occupy the position of a great teacher 
as well as a great helper. Away in the past agriculture 
was hampered by the continuous wars, by lack of 
labour, and undeveloped means of communication. 
Strife over, these evils have in a large measure been 
remedied, but incompetence and ignorance were the 
hardest elements to dethrone. Considerable attention 
has been devoted to hemp and Rax cultivation 
Artificial Hemp-daraping stations were started, buying 
halls opened, depots for buying and preparing the 
flax instituted, and all interest focused upon those 
areas where both the land and the people evinced 
special aptitude for progress. 

Hop growing is another aided industry. Hungary 
is scarcely able to supply more than onc-half of the 
home demand. Here again a similar process of 
distribution is observed. If the visitor would see 
what Hungary has done in this direction, he must go 
down to Segesvir, in Transylvania. The cultivation 
of tobacco has perhaps been one of the most en- 
couraging, spirit-distilling being another. In 1S96 
the Minister of Agriculture decided as far as possible 
to establish model peasant farms in each county. In 
the first six years 82 were started. The area of 
the model peasant farms varies according to local 
circumstances, the average arable land being between 
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eight-and-thirty holds (about twelve holds to forty-five 
acres). Help of all kinds is given, such as agricultural 
machines, cattle for breeding, seedlings, seeds, and 
somettmes means for the improvement of farm 
buildings ; but the whole amount or value must not 
exceed j^8o. Added to this the farmer is supposed 
to lend his implements to a fellow-farmer whenever 
possible. 

In the realm of statistics the Ministry of Agriculture 
excels. To-day it must have nearly 2000 corre- 
spondents who collect every imaginable form of 
agricultural data. For instance, a correspondent 
notifies the presence of a pest in a certain district, 
means are instantly instituted then for its abolitioa 
By such means also a forecast of harvest is easily 
attainable. The Department publishes every ten da; 
during the summer the reports of the various coi 
spondents on all subjects of vital interest. *' And when 
all the crops are gathered at the end of October, the 
correspondents draw up, on the basis of the known 
data, a final valuation of the produce of the agricultu, 
year. These reports are summarised by the Centrali 
Statistical Office for districts and counties, and thea 
published. In 1900 the Hungarian Governmeal 
made an agreement with the Government of tl 
United States of America to exchange their repo; 
on the condition of the crops in the summer monti 
by telegram." It is clear even to the casual ol 
that agriculture is the nation's staple industry. 

Naturally one who is at all socially or economical! 
minded turns and says, " What is the condition of 
worker amidst such an elaborate scheme of administra- 
tion?" It is too often true that the agricultural 
labourer is the last man thought of by nations in thi 
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dcstre for progress. Man, like politics, is too often 

, taken for granted Opinions are at variance both 

in Hungary and without concerning the conditions 

'of life and labour on the farm. Even legistation — 

I recent legislation — has been variously apprehended. 

fThe Socialists aver that a system bordering upon 

' feudal service exists, whilst the landed gentry repudiate 

it Doubtless there are exaggerations on both sides, 

but it must not be lost sight of that Hungary is only 

just awakening to the trumpet call of modern Western 

civilisation, and old systems are not destroyed in a 

} single campaign^ neither does truth and right always 

seize hold of the complete man all at once. In 

England some reforms were frightfully slow in coming, 

[ particularly those touching the land and the labourer. 

Things are therefore in Hungary not as bad as they 

say they are, and not as good as they ought to be. 

Wages^ though on the rise, have not yet reached the 

contented standard. The enormous exodus to 

America has in a measure influenced the movement 

towards betterment, for a demand has been created. 

In 1902, for instance, labourers received a shilling a 

day in the spring of the year, about one and threepence 

I in summer, twopence less in autumn, and ninepence 

during the winter months. These amounts represent 

more than they do in England. It is atw/ays a mystery 

how the poor live, 

I In viticulture the giant struggle has been against 

phylloxera. It was a terrible battle ; and not until the 

best vineyards at the Balaton, on the hills of M^nes^ 

and Tokaj, to say nothing of Eger, Szeg^zdrd, and 

Villiny, had been destroyed, did the country really 

awaken. In the districts mentioned misery and 

poverty flourished after the destruction of the vineyards, 
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and the pacification of this led perhaps more than 
anything else to a recognition of the value of viticulture 
both for the State and the people. Altogether 55 per 
cent, of the vine-producing parishes were practically 

infected. The State first of all set to work to presenr 
those districts which had escaped destruction, then 
followed the planting of new vinej'ards. It was 
a slow» giant task, and the State were perhaps 
bet tcf fitted tha n private en terprise to accomplish 
such a task. Everything was done, experiment 
followed experiinent, until success dawned. Look 3t 
this picture ! The extent of vineyards before the 
advent of phylloxera was 622,488 holds; of the 
number up to 1902, some 444t333 holds were 
destroyed. But, taking together all the new vineyards 
and those reconstructed, together with those which 
escaped destruction, the extent is now (1903) 428^277 
holds, or only [94,211 less than the original figure. 
Here is another example of the marvellous recuperath'fi 
qualities of the nation* Schools and lecture courses, 
toget her with special cou rses for eel 1 ar m asters, 
illustrate the educational work done in connection 
with viticulture. 

Turn for a moment to horticulture. I was simply 
amazed when I visited the Agricultural Museum, to find 
such a grand native horticultural display. Strangely 
enough, a decade ago, in spite of the fact that ncarJy 
every part of the country is suitable for fruit cultivation, 
and that many of them produce fruits of the richest 
flavour, the import of fmit was almost as large as the 
export. To remedy this a special section was created. 
The country was deficient in fruit trees. In 1 896 
there were only some 60,000,000 fruit trees in the 
country, and half of these were plum trees, of which 
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only a miserable fraction were of good quality. The 
aim then was to increase the number of fruit trees by 
the multiple ten. In 1899 the Government gave a 
large number of farmers nearly 1 00,000 young trees 
quite free* The State orchards also supply an 
enormous number of seedlings, either quite free or 
a- a reduced price every year. For example, in 1900 
they supplied more than 950,000 apple seedlings, 
39[,ooo pear. 163,000 plum, 81,000 cherry, 93,000 
peach, and 329,000 mulberry trees. Not content with 
such provision, the horticultural training is remarkably 
complete, A modem orchard farm near Budapest is 
weU worth an hour's study* The Hungarian clergy 
have rendered signal service to horticulture. Winter 
courses were arranged, and continued. Papers and 
pamphlets also do their own work. One of these, 
Ttrtmljunk gyimtQlcsbt (Let us grow fruit !) is published 
in Magyar, Slavonian, Ruthenian, German, Servian, and 
Roumanian. Here, again, the State had to come in 
and act as the great educator* The people had not 
merely to be taught how to cultivate and produce, but 
how to trade. Local fruit shows were arranged, and 
from these international participation was stimulated ; 
co-operative marketing societies sprang into existence, 
and finally came the production of fruit baskets. After 
having read the fluctuating but thrilling history of the 
nation, and divined somewhat of the character and 
disposition of the Magyar race, it is not difficult to 
discover the need of all such aid as the State rendered. 
The Continental system of packing had to be mastered 
ere any attempt at competition was mooted. There 
is this much to be said, the State has more patience. 
and as a rule is more thorough, than a private 
individual* Had it not been so, Hungary could never 
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have made the advance in agricultu re that she 
has. 

The things that interest most visitors to Hungary. 
whether it is in the form of a deputation like 
the Essex farmers, or the Eighty Club, are catt!^ 
breeding, dairy farming, and horse breeding. Id the 
past the breeding of cattle was a leading occupation, 
partly I suppose because the primitive people had few 
wants, and these needs, owing to inadequate means of 
transit, had to be produced ; partly because in those 
warlike times farmers with such movable property as 
tattle could the more easily Aee before an invading 
army. To-day the importance of cattle breeding 
increases daily. A great change, however, came over 
the nation about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Both Maria Theresa and Joseph 11. did much to 
stimulate sheep breedings first by importing Paduan 
sheep, and then Merino sheep. These Merino sheep 
were divided into three classes in Hungary, There 
was the superior, small-bodied Electoral (fine, siiperioi 
wool), and then the Infantado-Negretti breed, which 
derives its character from its good abundant wool and 
massive bodies. From these two the Elect oral-NegrcTti 
type was developed, and wonderful cJoth wool was the 
result. In 1903 the Exchequer expended more than 
two million crowns to promote cattle, swine, sheep, and 
poultry breeding, The old pig markets were very 
distant, and it must have been a tiresome, tedious journey. 
Servia then as now was a great swine producer and 
competitor. The fattened pig trade of Servia had two 
routes. One took the right bank of the Danube, the 
other the left ; />., from Orsova through Budapest to 
Gyor, which was in the old days the centre of the 
Hungarian swine trade, A drove of pigs, fattened on 
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the way, thus reached Gyor market in about 130 

lays. Those old methods won't do to-day. Some 
if the pigs I have seen looked as if it had taken all 
^at time to fatten them. 

Poultry farming is another feature extensively pro- 
moted. I visited the farm at GodoHb, on the King's 
estate. It was a revelation. Here was organised a 
iKilool for educating farm labourers in poultry farming, 
tnd the men were wonderfully well equipped in all 
branches. Even in poultry the system of distribution 
appertains. Its development is perceived in the rapid 
pse in exports. In 1900 the exports stood for poultry 
and its products at 72 million crowns, an increase of 
80 per cent, in five years. The butter and milk 
industry is also making great progress. In the last 
seven years ending in 1902 the increase of the net 
export was more than ten million crowns, derived 
chiefly from the extraordinary development of the 
butter industiy. Bee*keeping was carried on in the 
old days, days prior to State aid, but through the medium 
of the Ministry of Agriculture it has reached its 
zenith almost. The State bee farm at Godolld was 
bpened in 1902, and the interest increased yearly. 
l^ess emphasis is placed upon apiculture than sericulture. 
Here quite a story can be told. The first attempts 
at sericulture carry one to the period between 17 17 
and 1832. One of the first of the nobles to seriously 
interest himself in this art was Count Claudius Mercy, 
who in 1734 died a hero's death at Crocetta. Mercy 
laboured hard on the Banat to found this industry, 
whilst his daughter did the same for Tolna. No one 
seemed to interest themselves in the work when Mercy 
died, but fortunately traces of his efforts were not all 
royed. Directly Count Stephen Szechdnyi com- 
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snenced his commercial activities he caught up some 
of these traces, and in Sopron county began to wort 
At the 5ame time another prominent Hungarian scemoi 
imbued with the same idea, and the period saw Stephen 
Bezercdy energetic in Hidja. He it was who in the 
south called into new life the silk industry. It was 
owing to his activity and influence that the huge mulbetry 
plantations were commenced. All this was pioneer work 
of great value, but which demanded not only infinite 
capacity, but infinite patience. The Magyar eaalj- 
tires. Thanks to the son of Stephen Bexcredy, the 
excellent work begun was not allowed to die out. One 
important feature of sericulture in Hungary is that it 
provides the poorer section of the population, without 
any outlay, and by using the weaker elements of tfw 
family (women» old men, and children)^ with consider- 
able benefit just before harvest, that period in agriculture 
when much need is experienced amongst the poor. 
Another stimulant to sericulture lies in the fact that 
Hungary absorbs annually some $0 million crowns' 
worth of silk raerchandise, which is paid to foreign 
countries. The aim, then, is to direct this huge expnsdi- 
ture into home channels. Even to one not absolutdy 
an expert on such matters tliis seems possible, sedng 
that the Hungarian raw silk is capable of producing the 
essential refined manufactured material; and further, 
that the population has the ability to undertake sath 
work. To secure this end distribution and education upon 
a large scale has been introduced. Up to date 3254 
kilos of seed {i.c. silk worm eggs) have been distributed 
gratuitously to rearers. During the past twenty-six 
years the Government has distributed 77,976,055 mul- 
berry trees, two to three years old, to agrarian schooU 
or for hedging, 4,874,294 mulberry trees full growrt. 
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I find there is a law which enacts that in all counties 
areas suitable for sericulture unoccupied land and 
the sides of all the roads shall be planted with mulberry 
trees. Over 500,000 pamphlets on sericulture have 
been distributed , an d free lectu res were del i vered 
annually in 1300 districts. This industry has so 
developed that now a lecture can only be given every 
second year, for 3000 districts are engaged in silk 
cultivation. Another point. The Government under- 
takes to purchase all the cocoons produced. This in 
itself is a great incentive. Recognising ability to work 
in filatures, the Government immediately set to work 
to arrange that the cocoons should not leave Hungary 
for reeling purposes. This further ensured a better 
advertisement for Hungarian silk. Some seven or 
eight 61atures exists the bulk of which are leased to 
foreign and private firms. Such enjoy special privileges. 
One is only just beginning to hear people speak of 
Hungarian silk. What is the quality of it ? The 
special qualities of Hungarian silk are colour, brilliancy, 
and fibre, as well as a remarkable eJasticity and flexibility* 
which render it peculiarly amenable for weaving in its 
raw state. These qualities apparently arise from the 
leaves of ungrafted trees, imparting, as they do, better 
feeding properties to the silkworm. Another factor is 
the pure European seed that is used. The Hungarians 
employed in this branch of industry are mostly from 
the families of the small trading classes. And the 
wages are the same as in Italy, and less than in 
France. This little survey 1 am sure will interest 
many. But what of pisciculture ? How things change I 
At one time the carts of the Tisza fishermen stood in 
the Budapest fish market, and one could buy a kettle 
of fish for a few pence. Not so to-day. It sounds 
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something like a fable if, when listening to one of the 
fisher worthies of Szc^ar, or H6dmeKo-Vasirhely, he 
tells of having stationed himself in the slough arracd 
with hook or spear and caught the big fish a& they 
returned to the Tisza from spawning. Until the first 
half of the last century Hungary abounded in fish. 
more than sixty different species existing. Fishing 
was then a profitable business, and was cheap a^ food 
Then came the great water regulations^ reclamatioas 
from flood, and the drying up of ponds. These 
restricted the natural increase of fish. After i8S8 
this began to be remedied, and trout breeding and 
pond farming was undertaken by the State^ and has 
proceeded with much success. 

Another prominent feature of State aid Is m con* 
nection with horse breeding. Here was son^ething in 
which at least the Magyar of the plains might revel 
He was at home in this business. Stale studs sprang 
up everywhere, At KisbfSr one finds English horses^ 
whilst at Bdbolna the Arabian. Mezohegyes'—whidi 
I thoroughly enjoyed visiting — breeds arc crossed with 
the English, thus producing a particular half'brecd 
suitable to Hungarian requirements. Away towardi 
the Roumanian frontier at Fogaras, horses are bred 
which meet the needs of the colder and harder 
climates. In all these studs the military department 
has more or less direct control on behalf of the 
Minister of Agriculture. From time to time full- 
bred English and Arabian horses are bought. In 
1 898 the Government purchased the fuU-bncd 
English stallion, Bona Vista, which cost th( 
Hungarians nearly ;£ 17,000 ; whilst in I903 another 
stallion, Not Out, was secured for about ii"i20o. The 
same principle of distribution and loan is employed, 
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whilst a good export trade goes on. In 1 900 
nearly 60,000 fine horses were exported. N ow 
Hungary is supplying Japan with a large number. 

The baffling variety of the industry employed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture is astounding. It is 
decidedly one of the most efficient and best 
equipped Government institutions in Europe. But it 
Is not content with all this, and continually spreads 
out its long arm to aid new undertakings, and 
institute new ones of its own accord. The cultivation 
of rice, and sugar. This latter industry will soon 
develop into something powerful In 1905 the 

B value of the export was nearly j^2poo,0o0. 

■ Independent of all this it runs four State Spas, or 
baths. Two of these 1 have tested thoroughly, and 
they cannot be very well beaten, Herculesfdrdo and 

L Vizakna enjoy quite a reputation of their own. The 

I situation perfect, and their health-restoring merits are 
unparalleled. Excellent work in connection with 
these State Spas is done every year, by allowing a 
number of the State officials of small stipends and 
their families to free baths and bedrooms. 

^ Forestry in Hungary is a big business. Not a 
whit too early did Hungary realise that the forests 
supplied a large amount of raw material for the 
development of many other industries. One has 
only to travel through Transylvania to realise how 
1 wonderfully rich Hungary is in forests. So rich» 
' indeed, that many were wantonly destroyed without 
any realisation of it. But on the general awakening 
to needs, as well as to possibilities, the question of 
forestry engaged the attention of the various Ministers 
of Agriculture. In what manner, then, did the State 
set to work to utilise its power? It was no easy 
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matter to tackle. Interest crowded in upon interest 
These were private, political, and others arising from 
9 variety of causes which defy definition- A per- 
manent fund was built up for purchasing purpose*. 
This was absolutely essential* Then barren terntories 
were planted. Some of this work was of the utmost 
value, for those engaged in river regulation were 
constantly exposed to dangers brought on by the^c 
exposed barren tracts. The distribution of seedlings 
goes on on a large scale. " The aim of State forestry 
IS not only to manage and make valuable the forests 
under their management, but to help, where it is 
possible^ while looking to its own business^ otbcr 
branches of agriculture also." These are the words 
of the present Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Darinyl 
Timber export increased steadily up to 1900, Then 
followed a depression. German ocport decreased, 
owing, it is said, to the crisis in the building trader 
Austria and France also called for much less than 
hitherto. Then a new market was found for pine in 
England, and South Africa was also regarded as a 
possible field* Thus in a measure rise balanced fall 
In the direction of the Orient thoughts of any great 
increase of trade have practically l>een abandoned, 
Roumania and Bulgaria having entered into th« 
arena as important competitive factors. 

In Hungary the system of colonisation still goes on. 
Two elements enter into consideration in the large 
question of colonisation — devastation and over- 
population. These have ever been the govemioff 
factors of the Hungarian State administrators. Down 
on the Lower Danube peoples were rendered homckss 
and landless by floods. These naturally had to be 
provided with a sphere for activity. There is also 
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tbe settlancBft of tbe Csin^ds^ re-emignted hom 
Bukovmi. At first tiie oampluDfes attending eokm- 
tsatioo wcfc so pcopoyncco sua mmcrous, tiiAt ocMnils 
of its succe ss wen entertained by not a few. Tbe 
poBcy of land Gensre ms assailed. DifSciii^ l M|E»<y 
vamsbed, howiever^ with special and permanent Goven^ 
ment codtit^ The entire K^ieme of State aid is so 
eaonaoos that one can only select for d^cnptiorv — - 
and even then only touch in passing — a few items. 
There is the question of veterinary administration, 
tbe control of the rirers, the means taken to des*elop 
the congested areas in the North-East Carpatluans, 
and the way the Ministry of Agriculture has met the 
difficulties surrounding the economic conditions of 
the Sz^klcrs. All these are in themselves intaiscly 
fascinating. 

Agriculture must needs go hand in hand with 
commerce, and it is by a skilful combination of these 
two State departments that the larger future of the 
country will be assured. If only the Ministry of 
Finance will develop the mineral wealth of the land, 
these two institutions will be materially strengthened. 
Commerce and industry are with agriculture on the 
move. In 1906, Hungary's foreign trade showed an 
increase of 1 5 i million crowns. The three prominent 
articles of export are textile goods, com» and cattle. 
One often hears about the desire of the Hungarians 
to open up trade on a large scale with England. 
Whilst some of this is really sincere, much of it is 
only airy talk. The business methods of the countries 
are so diverse, and the habits of the Hungarians tend 
towards slowness. One of the chief difficulties la that 
of credit. England is perhaps very conservative in 
business methods despite all her supremacy, and one 
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is assured that some change will have to come sooner 
or later. On the other hand, the inability of so many 
of the Hungarians to depart from the Oriental habit 
of reckoning and thinking — nfiore or less — is a factor 
that undoubtedly limits their progress in keenly com- 
mercial and Western States. Promptitude, whether 
it is the promptitude of the Minister in answering a 
letter or keeping an engagement, it is all the same, 
promptitude counts for much in business England 
What measure of progress will be achieved depends 
upon a multitude of causes, all of which the Hungarian 
himself is able to control if only he realises it. 



CHAPTER XIX 

FROM BEATEN TRACKS 

"It maiteis not, where I am going, whether the weather he cold 
or hot."— Chancellor Eldon 

FINISHED with my long tours with all their 
little side trips, on looking at the map and 
on consulting my notebook, I found a number of 
places to which I was drawn, but which stood for 
the greater part far from beaten tracks, 1 1 was 
bewildering, for they stood isolated^ and defying 
classification. Each, so to speak, content with its 
own glory. Therefore, where it was possiblCj I joined 
up a few places, and thus made up a short tour. Some 
of my most pleasant memories are associated with 
these trips. In every town something or somebody 
is indeli biy stamped upon my mind. One ha^ its 
church. It was the service I attended when depressed, 
when utterly home-sick^ when longing to be insular 
again, that left its mark upon me. The simple 
splendour of the worship that autumn morn led me 
to sec yet once again 

Every comman bosh ablaze with God." 

These are the abiding memories. At another a 
winsome Magyar maid, clad in alt the loveliness of 
her race, and endowed with those wonderful eyes 
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that steal a man's heart before he is able to forti^ 
it. Another disclosed a view, oh ! so sujjerb, that gazing 
at it wondrously I lost the train, and in losing it found 
a friend who housed and homed a friendless soul 
Then one littJc place^ so primitive yet so entertaining, 
stands out so vividly because of its atmosphere. I 
must have been in the perfect miood to appreciate it, 
for I can imagine one calling it dull at times, Kve^ 
movement of the cattle, of the peasants, and of the 
queerly clad children, was in perfect harmony with an 
atmosphere which came from without. So appealing, 
so transforroing, and yet so pervasive, that nothing of 
the scene has been lost. One cannot touch up 
canvases like these. They alone are the privilege 
of the wanderer. Trips such as these I am about 
to describe were full of little compensations, and 1 
feel now that I should not have known Hungary had 
1 left without making them. The real traveller b dis- 
tinguished from the tourist by the measure of his 
leaving the beaten track. Joy unspeakable, experience 
untold, awaits every soul with sufficient courage to 
draw up his own plan. After all, there is nothing 
else to do, for no tourist society goes beyond a 
certain line. It Is easy to perceive that I am making 
a plea for originality in travellings and seek for all by 
such a unique holiday. 

In some such mood as this I left Budapest one 
morning and rode direct to Gydr, The name was 
not new to me, and I could even pronounce it tolerably 
correctly. I had passed it several times before ; one does 
this coming from Vienna via Bruck. It is a busy- 
bodying little town. If you have not much luggage, 
take the omnibus, and for a penny you are placed in 
the very heart of the town in five minutes. You will 
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not be there long before you are told of the celebrated 
iron cock of Gyon When under the regime of the 
Turks, the old pasha of the town said that this strange 
iron bird would crow when the Christians reconquered 
the place. History is again silent, and doubtless the 
bird was also. The churches are old, but no time 
should be wasted over them. Spend the time usuaUy 
devoted to church- see^ng^ as I did, by exploring the 
places round Gyor, The fascination for things 
Napoleonic never diminishes. I confess to a weakness 
myself for places associated with the " incomparable 
Corsjcan." In Kirily utcza stands — a fitting place for 
the house, for " Kirily " means " King" — the old Zichy 
Palace in which Napoleon stayed in 1 809. To-day 
a girls' school occupies the rooms. To what strange 

uses There is an ancient flavour about Gyor. You 

immediately become curious about its ancestors. At 
night, when the outer life has quieted down, echoes and 
memories are awakened. In my odd little room, 
tottering with age, the very walls seemed to have a 
secret they were guarding. Peering into the deserted 
street, imagination bridged over the centuries, and 
gradually it re-peopled. The effect was more than 
panoramic. Almost the first to appear were the 
stalwart sons of Rome. I recognised the conqueror 
in their attitude^ and the stranger by their garb. 
These were the old citizens of Arabona then. One 
by one they passed as if on parade. Others came 
who seemed to be talking of their friends amongst 
the Arpad kings. And one who spoke so loudly that 
1 learned a bishopric was founded here by Sl Stephen. 
It was fascination itself. Costume changed repeatedly. 
It was a procession of periods. All seemed so familiar 
with the place. Later 1 learnt that the iiungarJan 
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kings were fond of dwelling witbin the walls of the 
city. This accounted for the number of privil^es il 
possessed. Then a blur^ a sad sounding wail pcno- 
trated all It was an echo of 1809. Was it not here 
that Napoleon defeated 60,000 Hungarians? Memojy 
explained the sadness. Musing thus^ the nights were 
passed. By day I sought the sequestered suburhi 
One of these places, only four hours from Gyor, was 
in itself worth the entire visit. It was the famous 
Abbey of Pannonhalma. There is no mistaking the 
place, for it stands on a high eminence. Here w^ 
established the first abbey of the Hungarian Bene- 
dictines. The generous friend xs supposed to have 
been the father of King Stephen. A legend has k 
that St. Martin the Bishop of Tours was born hem 
This rocky situation has three summits, all of which 
have been utilised. On one stands a convent and tlw 
abbey, and in the centre is the State erected calvarj' 
marking the millennial year. This calvary on examina- 
tion is found to contain a statue of Abbot Astrik, who 
was the medium used by Pope Sylvester 1 1, for con- 
veying the crown to King Stephen. On the remaining 
peak is found the Chapel of the Virgin Mary, the spot 
where the Benedictines were interred. To visit the 
place alone, and sit a while amid the grandeur of the 
view and think, is indeed a joy. It is like turning 
over a page of ancient church history. The Bcoe- 
dictlnes are supposed to be the wealthiest Order in 
Hungary, They were the first of the missionary 
elements. Book-lovers revel in the old libraiy, one 
of the choice specimens of which is a deed of the 
foundation of the abbey. This is put down at 99;, 
but experts disagree. A richly embroidered mantle of 
great age would rouse the envy of all ladies. The 
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Ibbot keeps a watchful eye upon this precious gift* 
Juite apart from all its treasures, scenic and other, the 
"genuine hospitality of the inmates makes it very hard 
to quit. 

I Taking the line which leads to Becs-Ujhely, I arrived 

^t Sopron. I had only a dim idea of what was to be 

seen, and was prepared for surprises. It was so near 

the Austrian frontier that I felt somehow that it was 

a neglected area that I trod. An immense amount of 

novelty was crowded here» It was less typically 

iHunganan than many of the places I visited, yet not 

Tfer removed, A forgotten past seemed to appeal to 

one. Every Httle place appeared to say, " 1 am not 

jivhat I was." Hotels of a sort were plentiful, and of 

■ variable character. The unexpected and unsolicited 

^ffas always provided, but the English necessaries were 

forgotten. It was stupid of me to expect more. 

Those narrow old-fashioned streets and buildings, with 

Itheir antiquarian interest, seemed in perfect harmony 

with those of its inhabitants that I met. Every such 

place boasts of its historian, and I met him sure 

enough around the festive board at eventide. He 

was a hale old soul, full of memories. Every turn 

I took with him disclosed a picture or unravelled a 

mystery. There was the Town Hal! to be visited, 

with its steeple. They say this steeple is one of the 

highest in Hungary. Trudging through the courtyard 

of the administrative buildings, attention was drawn to 

a stone block let into one of the walls, which declared 

that here once were encamped the 1 5 th legion. 

What travellers the Roman soldiers were! Then 

there was the Storno House to be seen, or rather its 

collection of antiquities. It is the usual collection, 

locally overestimated. Church garters are usually 
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drawn to the little thirteenth -century Gothic church. 
I must confess that it disappointed me. But its 
neighbour, the Prefecture and Benedictine convent, 
had special charms of Its own. Several new buildings 
struck a note of contrast There is the ctistotnaty 
Museum, the chief attraction of which is a Celtic skull 
said to be 3000 years old, and an exceedingly fine 
collection of almanacs. Visit Sopron during the fruit 
season and you wJJl see it at its best. Here is one 
of the most celebrated fruit markets in Hungary. 
There is also a Roman beacon some sixty metres 
high. Several other churches will provide architectural 
entertainment for an hour or so, A day can thus be 
well spent. I ara a great advocate of spending a night 
at a place. Having slept in a town gives it an 
entirely different character, and you depart with the 
feeling that you are on better terms with it. Uy 
night reflections were again of those Roman legi(in$ 
who in the now forgotten past did duty by the city 
walls. I also sat and thought of Gibbon and 
Mommsen, 

On the morrow, scrip and staff in hand, I wended 
my way to Nagymarton, on the Vulka. It was not 
so much the old fortress there that I wanted to see, 
as to walk on as far as Frakndvar. From Nag>^martO!i 
this takes nearly an hour and a half. Like Scott, I 
am fond of castles. As a boy a romance without a 
castle always struck me as inadequate. Here ^t 
Frakn^vdr is an ideal castle. It belongs to the 
Estcrhdzys. On three of its sides it is inaccessible. 
Regarding it thus, imagination filled in many little 
details. The castle proper is a large square building 
bearing the arms of Nicholas Esterhaiy and his wife. 
You may enter the castle by a wooden bridge which 
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[spans a gully, and here a gate in the Renaissance style 
[is fixed. The prison door — for it was described as 
such to me— is on the right, and it bears the following 
[inscription : "Hie discursus de preateritis^ pmsentibus €t 
* /uiuris" On the left is another stone, which popular 
I belief interprets as an old-time pillory for the prisoners. 

■ Having passed the outer porta], one is faced by the 
^ main door of the inner Castle, and passing along an 

I arched portico one is able to reach the Castle square, 

■ or courtyard. Here stands an equestrian statue of 
I Paul Esterhdzy. One of the strange-looking doors 

leads to the famous treasury. Here one may find 
rich specimens of the goldsmith's art of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The Castle simply 
abounds with interest See that long chain ? That 
belongs to the Castle well. This well was made by 
Turkish prisoners, and is 142 feet deep. What an 
occupation for Turks ! Mount the watch tower, and 
what a view is disclosed I Even those massive stair- 
case walls have their secrets. Were people really 
walled in here? I was told so, A crown given to 
I the porter is poor payment for all he has shown 
you. 

Continuing my journey, now across uneven toads, 
I eventually arrive at Kis-Mdrton. Forsaking the 
ancient for a moment^ by way of contrast I longed 
for the modem, and here found the beautiful residence 

■ of Prince Esterhdzy. The park, hothouses, and a 
r statue by Canova is all one can see. Sightseeing of 

this order never tires one, if there is no worrying about 

■ time to be done. One can never see a country without 
leisure. The Impressions taken while the ship is coaling 
have their place doubtless, but sometimes one seeks 

: what is rather than what seems to be. Therefore I 
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pushed leisurely back to Sopron, and in so doing j 
had to cover much of the same ground. Doubling is] 
necessary occasionally My intention on this shortj 
trip was to visit two more places ; one was Szombathelyj 
the other Jaik, At Jaik was the one church in 
Hungary that I really was anxious about seeing, 
Szombathely gave me a surprise. Nothing of supreme 
interest, but a multitude of small attractions. It was 
a change. I attended a political gathering here on 
Sunday, and the entire scene deeply impressed tae. 
There's a fine collection of Roman bronze articles here, 
and a speciality has been made of the Stone Age. All 
these are worth a special visit. They ought to be 
much better known than they are. In buildings, the 
Bishop's Palace and the Cathedral must satisfy the 
sightseer. The Cathedral is imposing in a way. Inside 
it contains one of Winterhalter's great pictures. Once 
upon a time the Romans seem to have thought much 
of Szombathelyj for in 193 it appears that Septimus j 
Severus was proclaimed Emperor here. Nearly 2Sj000 
people live very comfortably here. From Szombathely 
1 made two excursions, one more than I had intended. | 
It was a fortress with a history that drew me out agaiiii 
and this time to Koszeg, only about six miles away^ < 
A strange little town of about 7000 inhabitants, but M 
simply steeped in history. You may see it written on 
the faces of the old men and women. Look at that 
three-steepled church built by one of the great PAlflys ! 
What a picture 1 Turn now to yonder fortress. Read 
up its past, the story of its battles. There was Nicholas 
Jurisics, who in 1532, with his troop, which consisted 
of 2S hussarS} tS German cavalry, and 700 unarmed 1 
fugitive peasants, resisted for no less than twenty-five | 
days the huge Turkish army of 300,000 men. It was 1 
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something more than the impregnable walls, it was 
the spirit of fight these men possessed, which led to 
a withdrawal of this huge Turkish force. What a 
triumph 1 The very thought of it made my blood 
tingle with excitement, and 1 stood at the base and 
gazed up at the grey walls. Spend a day here and 
feed at the village inn. Visitors are rare in these 
parts. The following day I started for Jadk, a much 
smaller place, but with a really great church. This 
church was built in the thirteenth century, and con- 
secrated by Bishop Omode in 1 256. It has two 
steeples and a cupola, and is a 6ne example of 
Roman architecture. The doorway Is wonderful, and 
is ornamented with Greek designs. The first two 
pillars rest upon the back of a savage-looking lion, 
symbolising the Evil One, then follows a plain pillar, 
after which four ornamented pillars, preserving this 
order throughout. There is nothing like this church 
in this part of Europe, Every architectural line upholds 
its reputation. 

Returning to Budapest, I heard much of the beauties 
of Hungary's inland aea — Lake Balaton, so I determined 
to bathe in its waters. Packing up luggage for a week, 
I soon learnt a new maxim : " An Englishman pro- 
poses, but Hungary disposes." Stopping on my way to 
Lake Balaton, I explored the town of Szekesfehdrvdr* 
The town is not as important as it used to be, and it 
feels it. It even docs more, it lets the visitor feel its 
annoyance. This is pardonable after all, for a town 
is very human^ and it is human to do thls> Both the 
churches and the restaurants are good without being 
excellent. I bracket them together because it is im- 
possible to escape either. You would never believe 
this town was once the capital, and the coronation 
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town. Many Hungarian kings rest here. The great 
St, Stephen was buried here. Those destructive Turks 
destroyed the tombs of the old monarchs. Throughout 
Hungary the Turks left a bad impression. Sz^kes- 
fehervar has three hotels and more than 30,000 
inhabitants. As 1 was so near, and because I had 
read and heard so much about it, I determined to 
take just a peep at Vcszprem, The Cathedral is 
evidently the thing to see. Curiously enough, it 
stands within the fortress. Visit the crypt if you 
will, the Gothic is good. What I enjoyed gazing at 
was the hanging gardens belonging to the residcntiar)' 
canons. The priest as a rule knows where and how 
to live. St. Stephen is said to have made Veszprem 
a bishopric, and invested that ecclesiastic with the 
right to crown the monarch. It was summer, and I 
longed for the sea. Fortunately I was not far frora 
the Balaton. The quickest way is to go direct from 
Budapest, for in an hour and a half you are theft 
Strangely, 1 have never felt like raving about the 
Balaton. Thousands around me have chanted its 
praises, and chanted them so enthusiastically, that 
the lake, its surroundings and its inhabitants when 
I was confronted with them, disappointed me. Probably 
it was something lacking in my character that led to 
this. But there it is. It is a huge concern, 5 1 miles 
long and from 2 to 9 mites wide, and said to be the 
largest lake in Central Europe, This lake has its 
peculiarities. Here the bathing is good, but the lake- 
storms are of such moment as to make the stoutest 
heart quail. Fishing is excellent, and a particular 
Species, iih& fogas, makes a fine meal. Wine near here 
has its own special virtues. It is probably — taking 
into account all its excellences^much better than 1 
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have been able to make out. I was glad to have seen 
it, for it simply had to be seen. But, after all, what 
is a lake compared with the real sea? After leaving 
Balaton, and whilst riding down to Uj-Dombovdr» 
which h a kind of junction, I was aware that in 
order to carry out my plan properly 1 must stay 
away from Budapest for more than a week. In 
order to finish up with this part of Hungary I must 
needs take two long rail journeys, which I did — but 
leisurely. From Uj*DombovAr I trained it to F^cs. 
I have already spoken of this town a little. Here is 
another old Roman town* During the fourteenth 
century a University flourished here with more than 
2000 students. These men were not only scholars, 
but in 1426 they proved their worth as soldiers, and 
the bulk of them with their professors laid down their 
lives at MohAcs. St. Stephen also founded a bishopric 
here. The Cathedral is the second finest in Hungary, 
It was the intellectual keenness of the town that ap- 
pealed to me. I suppose Pecs is the most musical 
town in Hungary, and certainly one of the most 
artistic. Much of this latter quality is due to the 
influence of the Zsolnay family. In the realm of 
pottery the Zsolnay3 are unequalled in Hungary. 
I will even go further and say that in majolica work 
the firm has few superiors in Europe tO'day. Collectors 
will understand. Beauty is the reigning attribute of 
the Zsolnay house. Passing through their works, the 
rich variety of style, the originality of treatment and 
design^ astounded me. If you wish for a real Hungarian 
souvenir, buy a piece of Zsolnay ware. It is not cheap, 
but its quality is unrivalled. Visitors are always 
welcomed at the works, and whilst there ask someone 
to take you over the garden. If possible, arrange to 
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spend 3l Saturday and Sunday at l*te. Visit ths 
market, and gaze^ simply ^ze, at the women from 
the country. I always rave about them. Their 
costumes 1 Just imagine it, I spent more than a 
week at P^cs, As I was leaving I espied the parish 
church almost hidden away in a comer* It was 
once a mosque. The nuns' chapel was also once a 
mosque, and its minaret stands out clearly to tbi$ 
day. P^cs is peculiarly noted for its music. Choirs 
abound. There is the Daldrda^ or celebrated Choral 
Society, and a wonderful ladies' choir at the Synagogue. 
It's quite a big town, with its 43,000 inhabitants. I 
was sorry to leave the town and the Zsolnays behind. 
How to reach Fiume from here was a problem. To 
get into Bosnia was an easier matter. There was nothing 
for it but to go back to Uj-Dombov4r, and catch ui 
express to the chief town of the Hungarian Littoral. 

Now I have visited Fiume half a score times, but 
every time 1 discover sometliing new to interest IS£. 
This will explain much. There the town stands, wcH 
in the arm of Quarnero Bay. I expected a soft 
Southern atmosphere, and I was not disappointed 
Here the greater part of the people speak Italian. 
The feel of the town was so an ti- Hungarian. Yet 
it's Hungary's only bit of sea. Herein lies much of 
its importance. When 1 arrived the place was ail 
astir, for the British Fleet was expected, with Lord 
Charles Beresford in command, Fiume had dressed 
herself in her best. Italian and Magyar enthusiasm 
and admiration ran high, I preferred the town a trifle 
more normal. When the English tars marched into 
the Piazza Adamich, they encountered that croMfd 
which *' sits and stares and silently admires,'* But if 
I preferred normality^ there was something pleasing 
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m seeing so many homely faces and hearing one's 
mother tongue again, A day or so later^ Fiume 
settled down for me to see it as it really is. 1 heard 
the "banda cittadina" play, and visited the "torre 
della citti," This old fortress is covered with in- 
scriptions. Here one may learn that there was a 
great earthquake in r75o^ and also that from a spot 
quite near the city of Fiume sent its contribution of 
earth to the coronation hill of Francis Joseph I, One 
needs a large notebook for Fiume. Leave the main 
street, the one main street^ for a moment, and enter the 
Gomiia, and you will find a bit of old Levant waiting 
for you. How I revel in these parts of a historic town- 
ship ! Look at those narrow, uneven lanes, literally 
swarming with people. Stand in the middle for a 
moment, and listen a while to the almost monotonous 
hammering of the coopers, then contrast it with the 
sharp metallic ring of the locksmiths. It is like treble 
and bass of human life, with none of the middle parts 
to make the harmony complete. Southern peoples 
crowd in on one here. How sweet their language, 
what liquid rippling sounds t And their gesticulations, 
how different from the Magyars ! It made one jealous 
for a moment. Enter that ramshackle old building 
which men dignify by calling it a shop. The smell, 
the dirt, the disorder — but the beauty of the articles I 
What do 1 call them ? These are remains of the old 
Venetian goldsmith's art, and in the language of the 
people are called " nioretfi" Bring one or two away 
as mementoes, for we may not pass this way again in 
life. How thrilling it all was ! It was just like touch- 
ing a battery. But come with me to the arco roman^j 
or old Roman gateway. If you want to see age, look 
at this for a few moments, for it's the oldest thing that 
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Fiume can provide. What does it represent? Optniooi^l 
thou vacillating knave, speak now^ and truly ! A( 
one has to fall back upon "it is said" to be the triumplu! 
arch of Claudius II. Close to it is the Cathedral, and 
the old casteUc, Here are some bells— I've spoken 
little about church bells — which are only stirred into 
song when one of the patrician families dies. Leave 
not the Gomila until you have carefully noted the flag- 
staff on the municipal building. Insignificant looking 
piece of wood, but remember it Js a monument of that 
brief spell of Venetian rule. To-day another <x>]our 
waves from here — ^the fed, yellow, and blue. 

Fiume is full of markets. Stroll beside the wharves, 
watch the play of the sea, gaze at the lazy vessels and 
the busy sailors. I hope you will be as fortunate as 
I was, and see the Chioggian fishermen arrive all in 
gala costume, and bringing with tliem the best fnuts 
of the deep. But perhaps you like churches better. 
Let me tell you who the patron saints of Fiume are. 
Vid and Modestus. Neither you nor I could have 
guessed it. One of the churches is dedicated to these 
two saints. It is only a fourteenth-century church, but 
it has a legend. Once upon a time — how like a fairy 
story ! — an intoxicated Fiumeite named Peter Longarich 
threw a stone at a crucifix which stood on this veiy 
spot. Apparently the stone struck the Redeemer in 
the side, and blood flowed freely. It being the age of 
miracles, a church was erected on the spot. Who shall 
quarrel with the devooit? Therefore one may see fixed 
over the main altar the very crucifix and the stone, ap* 
pended to which is the following inscription in Latin ;^- 

"Er hoc crucifice hu;us Ispidls ictaa excussit sangainem,** 

Every church in Fiume has its own stock of legends 
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and relics. Fiume grows more beautiful and important 
every year. There is the great tobacco factory, and 
the torpedo works ; the Whitehead torpedo, if you 
please. Lovers of modern palaces may find pure 
delight in the "Villa Giuseppe^* owned by the Arch- 
duke Joseph, and the Governor's Palace. The view 
from both of these, with all their tropical associations, 
is superb. On one side is the *' Monte Maggiore," 
looming lazily over the villas of Abbazia, whilst on 
the other is Tersatto Castle. 

Fiume has both a past and a future. Its past is 
deep set in history, whilst its future who dare prophesy 
to-day? In the days of the Romans it was noted for 
its fast sailing ships. Apparently the town has had 
many vicissitudes, and by reason of its repeated change 
a subtle charm has settled upon it. The Avars, the 
Frangepans, the Ducnos, and the Walsees, Then 
followed some three hundred years' rule under an 
Austrian Archduke. It will be noted that the Turks 
did not really penetrate as far as Fiume. This does not 
mean that the town was immune from trouble. The 
Venetians caused no end of bother, and though they 
captured It once, it only remained four days in the 
possession of the Republic. After this Fiume was 
harassed by the Usks, These were a pirate crowd. 
Fiume was made a free port in 1725, and Maria 
Theresa annexed the town to Hungary in 1776, whilst 
Napoleon in 1809 incorporated it with the Illyrian 
kingdom. Such were its fluctuations. It will interest 
Englishmen to hear that in 1S13 an English fleet 
began to bombard the harbour. In connection with 
this incident the story is told of how Caroline Bellenichj 
the daughter of one of the rich burgesses, heavily clad 
in mourning attire, appeared before the English admiral 
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and obtained from him a cessation of the bombardment. 
A little later, French dominion ceased, and in 182J 
it was annexed to Hungary, but at the close of the 
Revolution in 184S it was governed as a separate 
territory. Finally, in 1 868 it again came back to 
Hungary, where it has 'remained ever since. Fiumc 
demands more than a tourist day. Its surroundings 
are worth njore than that, Tcrsatto Castle, the seat 
of the Frangepans, Castelvecchio, and Cirkvenicza. 
Most of all this beauty had to be dug out. Trarellcrs 
are lazy souls, and arc too often guided by a picture 
post-card, or sixpenny book of views. Time after 
time has one been forced to remark. Why was tiot 
this and that place included ? So is tt at Fiume. 
The hidden arched streets and gruesome entrances 
have ever a picture to disclose. This is all for the 
visitor, but Fiume is becoming a great port, and this 
is all for Hungary. On taking the long journey fram 
the Adriatic to Budapest again, I determined to break 
ttiy journey somehow at Lipik. Here is a charmingl)^ 
situated, amply equipped health resort It was tbrl 
very soul of restfulness. There are no finer baths in 
Hungary than at Lipik. Some day these will be 
noted. Stay as 1 did with Dr. C, Demjen. Here, 
you will be in the centre of a Slavonian county sij 
rounded with all its characteristic scenery. You ca 
get everywhere from here. The Adriatic, Zdgrabj and 
Bosnia. It is new ground to breaks 

At last back again in dear o!d Budapest, with all its" 
limitations, I stay but a few days before going out 
again to complete my grand tour of the country. All 
the really exciting places are over, but more of com- 
mercial Hungary remains to be seen. This time it 
was going to the real home of the Magyars again. 
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Kecskemet on the direct line to Temesvdr, and Orsova 
is typically Magyar. Just one of those biggish towns 
whose size and importance for ever remains unexplained. 
Of sights it has nothing to show, yet there it is so big 
that you feci you must see it. You are afraid of the 
reproach : '* What ! not been to Kecskemet ? " A three 
hours' coach drive with all the unique charm of the 
pussta on either side brings one to Pusztaszer^ where 
the ruins of a church dating back to the Arpids may be 
seen. This is the historic attraction. In a compara- 
' tively short time from here^ Sieged, the second largest 
- town in Hungary and the capital of the Alfold, is 
\ reached. Here are more than a hundred thousand 
business-minded people, a very good thing indeed for 
Hungary. It lies on both banks of the river Tisza. 1 
visited Szeged in order to gauge the measure of genuine 
Hungarian activity and industry. Nothing in the form 
of monuments is to be found here of surpassing 
interest. It is a business place for a business man. 
An English writer who visited Szeged about 1830 
described it as one of the most disagreeabje towns in 
Hungary. It has outgrown all this. In 1879 the 
river Tisza burst its banks, and the town was practically 
destroyed ; this accounts for its newness* If you would 
visit Szeged, do it at the end of spring, and watch the 
Tisza *' bloom." It is a natural phenomenon "arising 
from the Ephemera (Tisza virag), millions of which 
settle on the water to lay their eggs." Before going 
to the Banat, I determined to pay a hurried visit to 
S/abadka. Now I am glad that I did this, though I 
stayed longer than I intended. This royal free borough 
is really on the direct road to Belgrad. though quite near 
Szeged. You would never beh'evc that more than 80,000 
people live here. And what a race 1 Here the people 
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interest, not the buildings. The usual meed of churches 
and monasteries, but the wonderful race varietj' enthrals. 
These pictures — for every person is a. picture — -and the 
historic hospitality of Szabadka provide all the interest 
necessary. Look at the Bunyeviczs^ those descendants of 
the Dalmatian emigrants ! Did e\'er mortal man see such 
women, or such rich and picturesque costumes ? Whal 
a head-dress 1 Let me tell you its name, even though 
you forget it to-morrow I It sounds grand, for it is 
called the " Pletenicza." What originality of manners 
and customs ! The gold-embroidered short chemisette, 
the richly coloured silk bodice, and the rustling silk 
skirt ! Attention is immediately commanded. Then 
there is the Sokacz peoplCj with all their Slav blood. 
I first met some of these in the market-place of P^s. 
These are the real sights to see in Hungary; make a 
list of them and determine to see them before you 
leave. In Hungary the superlative interest is live men 
and women. I have almost completed my tour» and 
the shadows of departure already loom. Returning to 
Szeged, I took the State railway direct to Temesvaft 
Temesvdr is the capital of the Banit But what 
the Banat ? It lies in the south-east corner of Hungar 
between the Tisza, Maros, and the Danube. About 
two hundred years ago the Turks were in possession of 
this district. Joseph IL did something towards render- 
ing it equally civilised and populous with the rest 
of Hungary. Land was sold at extremely moderate 
prices, and settlers of all nations tempted. The soil, 
a rich black loam^ when well ploughed yields extra- 
ordinary produce. Amid all this lies Temesvir. Not 
much of the old remains. In 171S it was little better 
than a collection of huts. Thanks to Prince Eugene, 
who then besieged the town, the Turks were driven out 
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for ever. The Prince then plaooed a new town. Even 
to-day traces of Turkish occupatiosi ranam^ — truly 
not so pronounced as fifty years ago,- — for you sec the 
black eye and delicately arched nose of a character 
perfectly Easterrx In 1413, John Hnnyadf bmlt the 
fortress in which John Zapolyai captured George 
D6zsa, who was a kind of Hungarian Wat Tyler. In 
the middle of the town a chapel is built on the actual 
spot where Dozsa was n^iasted. History says that 
D6zsa was seated on a throne of red-hot iron, a red- 
hot crown was placed upon his head» and a red-hot 
sceptre in his band. Forty of his followers had been 
confined without food for a fortnight; nine of them 
still survived the starvation, when they were brought 
before their tortured leader and commanded to feed 
on him while living. Those who hesitated were cut 
down, while the rest tore the flesh from his bones and 
devoured it greedily. " To it, hounds ! ye are of my 
own training," was the only remark which escaped 
the lips of the dying man. 

Those were brutal days, gone it is hoped for ever. 
One looks at the spot now with a shudder. To-day 
Temesvdr is the Southern Manchester, and a trading 
centre of which more will be heard. 

There are many places even now that one wants 
to visit, but on returning to Budapest only one 
seemed stamped with the sign of the imperative. This 
was Eger. Being of the Sabbath's day order, 1 deter- 
mined to make this my last descriptive place. Many 
times I had passed by on the other side, but now the 
moment for a Samaritan's act had come. It was 
to be a motor ride this time, so we^ — for I had some 
friends with me — went direct to Fuzes-Abony, and 
then side-tracked. I know I ought to have looked at 
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those prehistoric bronze furnaces, or at least the remains 
of them. But I didn't. Eger is a small town witli a 
large history. Amongst other things it bqasts of 
having an archbishop. It had also two very habitable 
hotels. The Cathedral is average. Let description 
stop at this. Life is not focused here, neiUier \s 
history. On the top of the Almigy bill stands tH 
ruined fortress^ together with the tomb of one Stq)bcii 
Dob6, renowned for his heroic defence of Eger. In 
this neglected spot is found all the credentials of 
notoriety, the annats of fame. With only 2000 men 
at command, Dobo defended the town against an arniy 
of 1 5 0,000 Turkish soldiers. Man after man f^ 
during the siege^ until DobtS found his ranks thinned 
to a paltry p-oo men. When almost beset with kai, 
the brave women of Hger rushed to his assistance, 
and by pushing down huge pieces of rock, and pouring 
boiling oil upon the Turks, were successful in saving 
the prestige of the town. Four weeks' stege was 
enough for the Turks, who retired after having suffered 
tremendous loss. Thus went abroad the fame of the 
brave Eger women. The perfume of that heroic act 
pervades this quiet town to this very day. Far from 
the beaten tourist tracks of liungary I was able to 
understand a trifle more clearly the undying tempera- 
ment of the Magyar and his associates, to estimate 
more accurately the historic value of events and places, 
and to foresee, though perhaps only dimly, somewhat of 
the destiny of the country. It was not a mere peep 
that I took, but a long steady gaze. And what of the. 
future ? This must be told now. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE FUTURE OF HUNGARY 

" Nations aie bcgfoning to reCLlise thaf there is na destiny 90 mevtlable 
as thit which ihey shapt for Ihemselves." 

WHAT is the destiny of Hungary? I have been 
asked the question a hundred times. It is of 
interest at least to foreign publicists, but it seems least 
of all to interest the Hungarians themselves. This is 
because they are to-day more political than practical. 
I too have asked the question. What was the answer 
that I received? It commenced with a shrugging of 
the shouldersj and ended with a tautological evasion. 
I then consulted the prophets — those political crystal- 
gazers of distant lands. They told all they knew, but 
less than what they felt The great elements of the 
question they studied and tested, but ignored the lesser. 
Could I not begin, thenj where these giant souls left off? 
It was an idea, and I worked at it patiently. I looked 
and hoped for results differing from theirs, and what 
I looked for to some degree I found. I was con- 
fronted with all the standard sayings concerning 
Austria-Hungary, all the prejudices, a]l the ignorance, 
For a time all this haunted roe, and I could 
not shake It off; its appearance of reality loomed 
like a darkening shadow over every new experiment. 

Difficulties hampered me on every side* Time after 

335 
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time I abandoned the quest It may seem a eommon- 
place, but I arrived at the conclusion one day that the 
destiny of Hungary was the measure of its commercial 
and political genius. This seemed to reduce inatten 
a trifle. Let me at the outset state that I believe in 
the possibility of Hungary to exist as a separate 
kingdom — but not at present. 

Undoubtedly the aspirations of the nation arc to- 
wards full independence. To this to-day are several 
barriers. There is the barrier of Austria, with its 
superior position consequent largely upon the failure 
of the Hungarian RevoSution of 1848, and not the 
inherent genius of the House of Habsburg, To reuia 
this superiority, which asserts itself in diplomacy and 
military affairs, Austria has always to fight, losing 8 
little at every struggle. Austria fights to retain, 
Hungary to regain, hence the measure of fighting 
enthusiasm must rest with the Magyars. This is a 
common or ordinary factor to remember always. But 
this Is not the greatest barrier to Hungarian complete 
independence. The great enemy Hungary has is her- 
self. Hungary has not yet commenced to reafee 
that there is no destiny so inevitable as that which tt 
is shaping for itself. All nations of the future will 
have to possess qualities which are absent from Hungary 
to a great degree. By this I mean that such qualities 
of character are to-day o'ershadowed and retarded by 
a too generous application of parochial political Ideas, 
Let me repeat, Hungary is over political. A Hungarian 
engineer who had spent several years in America and 
Mexico was lamenting this fact to me one day. Said he, 
" What is wanted is that all the Ministeriums should 
have at least fifty young Americans in them." There 
is much in such a proposition. Genuine business 
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capacity is scant indeed in Hungaiyj and without it no 
State ca,r\ stand alone twelve months. 

There is another need equally pressing, it is the 
need of a man with a clear definite programme. What 
does the nation want ? That is the question ! So far 
as I can judge, the nation has not yet made up its 
mind ; and what is equally bad, there appears no one 
living to help it do so. Herein lies a grave defect, 
Austria realises this, and the so-called interested Powers 
are equally aware of it. Hungary demands men of 
action. The only logical political party in Hungary 
is that which stands definitely for independence, To 
be a Constitutionalist only is not doing much. To be 
a Clerical is less. To be a Socialist is to be one-sided. 
But to stand first and foremost for independence, 
realising all t/tai! means in commercial and industrial 
activity, in the securing artd building up of an army, 
and in the political genius which permeates and pene- 
trates diplomacy, is an ideal which is realisable, and 
which by united effort Hungary is able to achieve. 
There are Mazzinis and Cavours in Hungary, but 
I have looked in vain for a Garibaldi, 

Every great and commanding moment in the annals 
of the world is the triumph of some enthusiasm. 
Where is that genuine, spontaneous enthusiasm to-day ? 
From the chaos of high-sounding phrases^ from the 
canting epithets of party spouters, from the disruptions 
and distortions of political axe-grinders, a great man, 
and only a great man, will be able to deliver the nation. 
By such a man, I mean one who gives you a *' sense of 
mass." One of those men impossible to displace or 
overset. Such a man will enable Hungary to breathe. 
It is one of the requirements of progress. The future 
presses. To-morrow cannot wait. This man of 
2a 
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action must not be afraid of making mistakes, 
afraid of cHtictsm, and not averse to th« resportsifc 
of constructive politics. Modem politicians in Hung 
are more fond of criticism than constructioti. 
future of Hungary lies in the hand of the great: 
What are the resisting forces which independence 
an ideal must encounter? They are ranged up 
order by the prophets in all their national battle 
Look at them, the Teuton, the Slav^ the Latin ! TKe 
are supposed to be the hereditary foes of Hungarian 
independence! of separation from Austria, Hungary 
must needs keep an eye upon the whole of than. 
DifHcult political detective business to accomptish. 
But the great leader of men could do this. It has 
been done before. Therefore one of Hungaiy's 
essential needs is action, and behind it a cleamcs^ of 
vision which discerns direction. Let these two qualities 
develop amongst Young Hungary, then the future is 
soured, be that future what it may. It is the one all- 
conquering force in the world. Until this great cian 
arrives what is being done» or will be done? Some 
even suggest that such a prominent figure will never 
arrive I I do not share this view, for I am finnlf 
convinced of the potentialities of Young Hungaiy. h 
is in this direction that he must be looked for. But m 
the interim ? 

Consciously or unconsciously, and withal slowly, 
forces are at work preparing the nation for the arrival 
of the great man. Let me enumerate them. Magj'ar- 
isation. As a language, Hungarian is becoming 
more universal than ever it was before. There is ilso 
an increased commercial activity, a striving on tli 
part of some to develop Industry. Signs of a tenc 
amongst the old nobility to bring themselves tnc 
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Into line with the needs of the country. This aloof- 
ness is a ^eat barrier. Power and authority need to 
be more evenly distributed. Therefore a new hope 
may spring from the new franchise law. Slight 
changes in the economic relationship of Hungary to 
Austria h another factor of value. But granting that 
Hungary desires independence ultinaately in its fullest 
sense, the most important work remains to be done. 
This work is first of all the ** language of command." 
It 15 absolutely ridiculous to sit and consider the fact 
of Hungary without an army, or Hungary with an 
army commanded and officered in German. If the 
Magyars are wise, directly the franchise reform has 
been effected they will immediately and stronger than 
ever agitate for an army of their own to defend and 
protect that which they are so keen about developing. 
This will naturally awaken all the forces of alarm in 
Austria. But the struggle is vital to Hungary's 
destiny. On this question of two armies and two 
languages, General Blumenthal, one of the great 
Prussian commanders, was once asked whether ft 
would weaken the military power of Austria- Hungary, 
*' Not one whit," was the General's unhesitating answer, 
"provided His Majesty's rights, as commander-in-chief 
of both armies, were stretched far enough to secure 
unity in their operations" That is an absolutely 
unbiased military opinion. The need, the immediate 
need, is then a Hungarian General Staff, a supply of 
competent officers, and an artillery division. To-day 
the Magyars are only journeymen soldiers, a fact true 
also of the officers. This must be changed, and they 
must be schooled to fight /or ilientseives, not another 
nation. Let there first, then, be a separation of the 
military force. This will naturally involve increased 
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financial responsibility, which the nation roust be 
prepared to incur. It can easily be done by the ricli 
Jews and richer magnates spending more money in 
Hungary, and less in foreign lands. Charity begins 
at home, If I were a Magyar^ 1 would be coatent 
with nothing short of tliis. It must, of course, be 
obtained step by step, and the nation must be tau^t 
to see the need of it. 

What kind of a show does Hungary get in n 
matters ? This also must be changed. Then thi 
is the question of a Hungarian Bank* It may seem 
unimportant, but it*s not. Hungary for years has 
suffered at the hands of Austria in this direction, and 
even if it had not, it can never hope to realise th« 
ideal of independence without achieving such details 
as this. Changes have been made in commerce, but 
separation is distant. And finally separate consuls 
and a special diplomacy is needed. The diplomatic 
aims and needs of the two countries are not identical, 
and they never can be. Al! these things are within 
the range of practical politics. But they need to be 
placed before the nation as urgent and practic^ 
politics. 

I admit it is a titanic task. But in looking o 
the pages of Hungarian history I find it full of 
titanic achievements. Let me continue. Another 
need is solidarity. Dealings with the nationaliti^ 
must be more give than take. Friendship with cvm 
the smallest alien group within their confines must be 
courted, must in fact be won by generous deeds- 
Such friendship, then, must always be kept in repair 
The root basis of opposition must be sought, and in 
this lies half the battle. Non-Magyar resentmeal 
must be honestly disarmed if ever independence be 
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secured. It is gcx)d policy, and the politician better 
than anybody else knows the moral value of a 
majority behind him. Finally, a larger measure of 
morality must come into politics. These are the 
internal needs and dangers, the power of coping with 
which the Magyar alone possesses the key. 

Presuming, then, that all this is accomplished, and 
that the Magyars stand alone as a nation before the 
world, are they then immune from danger? Certaialy 
not Even whilst such a huge undertaking is in 
progress of development, signs of international unrest 
and concern will be visible. Austria and her friend 
the German will contest every step. What is it that 
gives Austria such an air of superiority ? A million 
or two more of population? Is her organic unity 
stronger? I admit a larger intellectual sense and a 
more finely developed industrial system, but more than 
this 1 cannot. Yet one always feels something of the 
senior partner in the lirm about Austria. As soldiers 
and politicians are the Hungarians inferior to the 
Austrians ? Who dares say that they are ? Is there 
more harmony amongst the nationalities in Austria 
than in Hungary ? Not a bit On this question 
Lucien Wolf has something to say: — 

"Hungary and not Austria was in reality and has 
always remained the predominant partner^ The 
Compromise was virtually made at her dictation. 
She had the knife at the throat of Austria in the dark 
year of 1867, and the Compromise was consequently 
a capitulation to her wishes. Since then her pre- 
dominance has strengthened year by 3^ear, owing to 
the fact that the Magyars enjoy a more perfect 
cohesion than the Germans in Austria. The morti- 
iication thus produced in Austria is accentuated by 
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another curious fact. In order to give the illusion of 
her predominance a semblance of reality, she agreed 
in the Compromise that she should pay two-thirds of 
the common expenditure, while Hungary should only 
pay one-thifd. Thus, while the Magyars call the tune, 
it is always the Austrian? who pay the piper." 

Even the Mj^yars scarcely realise the tnith of all 
this. It would seem that Hungary is essential to 
Austria'iJ continuance as a State. Must Hungaiy for 
ever be kept from developing itself along the lines 
that lead to independence, in order that the considera- 
tions of an European balance of power be preserved? 
It would be a pitiable position for two such States to 
occupy. Who is the political or diplomatic deity in 
Europe who has thus decreed? Is he German? It 
is not to be gainsaid that Germany is a powerful factor 
to consider in connection with the future of Hungar)^ 
It is perhaps the all-important outside factor. There 
are those who imagine that Germany's aggressiveness 
IS entirely focused upon the sea. This is not so. 
The German commercial officials dotted here and 
there over every country, are much more than mere 
commercial consuls ; they are, it is true, all this most 
excellently, but with a strong sedulous political bias. 
The great needs of the Berlin Foreign Office find 
expression occasionally through the medium of thesej 
men. This is particularly true of those count 
through which some definite line of policy b 
to pass. I admit that Germany is more anxious" 
hit England very hard on the sea, but I am also aware 
of her ambitions in the Balkans, and that Fiume wouldfl 
be a useful piece of seaboard. It is unwise of the 
Hungarians to imagine that Germany ts too much 
engaged in promoting the downfall of 
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supremacy of the seas, to pay no attention to affairs 
so important and so near home. Why, any opportunity 
of securing Adriatic seaboard would only add to her 
power on the sea, and render her more able to cope 
with England. Italy and France would not interfere, 
and if Italy did, the struggle would only be a short 
one. Germany is more dangerous than Hungary 
imagines. 

There is also the Latin and his ambitions. Italy 
is much more concerned with Trieste than Fiume. 
If it were a struggle between Austria single-handed 
and Italy, the latter would win, and Trieste would 
soon be flying the Italian flag. But if conquering 
Germany were to push on through the German part 
of Austria, and although winning all the way along, 
the Italians would be in a better position to succeed 
against their tired troops, and they might also be 
joined by many Austrians. It would also be a long 
way from their base^ and it would open up such a 
possibility of crushing Germany on the part of its 
enemies, that one is assured that Germany is much 
too sane to leave its guard open in such a manner. 
It is not so much her power to cope with either 
Austria or Italy, or even both, but the danger she 
exposes herself to by doing it. But supposing such 
a possibility, then Fiume, Trieste, and Pola would 
make Germany impregnable in the Adriatic, and 
provide a great barrier to England's reign over the 
Mediterranean. Italy, on the other hand, would be 
content with Trieste, whilst Austria, having lost its 
only seaport, would have little use for Pola. Hungary 
might have a shot for it, with several of the Dalmatian 
towns, though little Montenegro would probably have 
something to say. It is obvious that Germany is 
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to-day the European ogre. In all these differences 
between nations, Hungary, if well equipped, might play 
an important part. But Hungarian statesmen must 
beware even to-day of the flattery of Germasi 
Chancellors, whose aim is to deceive. There is that 
in the Hungarian character which is sus^ptible to 
apparent kindness and flattery, and the Teuton has 
already discovered it Crispi was caught in the tolis 
of it, and men equally vain exist to-day* Andrissy 
the elder soon played Into the hands of the German 
Foreign Office, and foreign policy along the ages has 
shaped itself on those lines. Here, then, comes tiie 
need of a far-seeing, penetrating, great man. 

There is also the Slav with his ambitions, Russia 
is much too engaged with her internal bothers to worry 
for years about an extension of her already too large 
empire in Europe. On the break-up of Austria- 
Hungary Russia would perhaps be called upon to 
interfere. In the Dual Monarchy the Slav element 
predominates. This potent force hates Germany, and 
under existing conditions is not prepared to be 
swallowed up by Russia, and by doing this lose all 
its liberty and free institutions. But, having to choose 
between Germany and Russia, the Teuton would lose. 
It is in this direction that I foresee a possibility which 
ripens to some extent dally. If the existence of 
Austria-Hungary is a necessity to the balance of 
power in Europe, then something must take its place, 
or Europe will topple down. The Slavs of the Dual 
Monarchy and the Balkans are more aware of all ihis 
than comfortable politicians think. It is therefore 
within the limits of possibility that a new Slav force, 
united^ competent, and strong, may spring into being. 
The Slavs of Austria-Hungafy, Bulgaria, Servia, and 
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Montenegro might combine, antl thus realise their 
ideal, or at least join together for defence against 
their common enemy, which would be Germany, 
Russia would hold a watching brief on behalf of these 
elements. The Magyars and Italians would also have 
to be counted against by Germany. Where are the 
allies of Germany ? Her splendid isolation would 
then merit splendid destruction. The idea of a great 
Slav nation is as present to-day ^as when Count 
Krastnski lectured in England. In 1 84S he wrote : 
"This feeling of nationality has now become stronger 
and more universal than ever amongst the Slavonians, 
as well as the belief that one race is destined to assume 
a position in the world proportionate to its numbers 
and the extent of its territory, This belief is not 
founded upon any visionary speculations of imaginative 
minds, but is the natural result of a dispassionate 
examination of the present and past history of the 
Slavonic race. , . . The strong intellectual movement 
animating all the branches of the Slavonic race is 
attended by a growing tendency towards a union of 
all these branches amongst themselves, as well as their 
separation from nations of a different origin, with whom 
many Slavonians are now politically united. This 
tendency is a natural result of an increased com- 
munication between the different branches of the 
Slavonic race, because they have led to the universal 
recognition of this important fact, that all the Slavon- 
ianSf notwithstanding the various modifications resulting 
from the influence of dififerent climes, religions, and 
forms of government, are in all their essentials one 
and the same nation, speaking various dialects of the 
same mother tongue, so nearly connected amongst 
themselves that the sailors of Ragusa can freely 
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converse with the fishermen of Archangel, and the 
inhabitants of Prague as easHy communicate with those 
of Warsaw and Moscow." 

This, but to a much larger degree, is tme of to-d^jF. 
Look at another clement of this Slav possibility! The 
Heir-Apparent of the Dual Monarchy is Francii 
Ferdinand. Students of Austro-Hungarian politics 
must surely be aware of his Slav proclivities. He is 
a more clever man than many imagine. Doubtless 
he has foreseen the hopelessness of rcsb'ng his hopes 
upon the German element of the empire-kingdom. 
He Is wise. His wife is a Slav, he speaks a Slav 
language, and his friends are Slavs. His men are 
now striding into power. Aerenthal is more Slav 
than Teuton, and the Heir-Apparent's Christiaa 
Socialist friends have a distinct Slav flavour. Is the 
Austrian Chiefs of- Staff pro - German ? In both 
Austria and Hungary he is seeking to capture the 
Clerical Party. Look at the huge number of important 
Czechs in the Austrian Clerical Party. He is in favour 
of a big Slav empire, is fond of Russia, and his aim 
in founding such an empire would be to combat 
Emperor William's invasion of the Adriatic and the 
Balkans. Crown Princes when they assume responsi- 
bility change much. These evidences must not be 
disregarded altogether. The possibility of a new 
Slav Empire is a great opposing force to th« 
ambitions of the Emperor William. A distinguished 
writer some few years ago said : — 

*' It is now more than possible that our science, ottf 
civilisation, our great and real advance in the practice 
of government, are only bringing us nearer to the day' 
when the lower races will predominate in the world, 
when the higher races will lose their noblest elements, 
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when we shall ask nothing from the day but to live, 
nor from the future but that we may not deteriorate/* 

That day may be nigh at hand, and If one watches 
the development going on amongst those Slav races 
of the Balkans it becomes more than evident. There 
is a revival going on amongst the younger or smaller 
nations. Look at Bulgaria and Its army, Roumania 
and ServiBj Montenegro and its yearning for con- 
stitutionalism. Look again at ignored Hungary f 
What a military front such a multiple alliance could 
provide I A full realisation of German ambitions^ and 
the hopelessness of Austrian dependence for opinion 
upon Berlin, will usher in the day of such an alliance, 
sweeping away with its dawn all the narrow bickerings 
and petty frontier ambitions which Germany for so 
long enjoyed watching. In a new Slav nation what 
niche could be found for Hungary? Here is a problem. 
Its very language is a barrier On the other hand, 
there is Httlc German about the Magyar. Amongst 
a multiple alliance what position could the Magyars 
attain to? In political genius they are superior to 
their neighbours, their territory is larger, their army 
superior for the most part, their population larger, 
their education higher, and finally they are nearer the 
great West. Magyar superiority runs along these 
lines, and naturally, with such a capital as Budapest, 
power could well be focused in those marvellous 
Parliament buildings. All this sounds like ushering in 
the glorious millennium. To those on the spot watch- 
ing the grey undercurrent of political opinion, grave 
and ominous changes are imminent. What form in 
its initial stages such will take no one can estimate, 
simply because it is impossible to know what the 
impressionable Magyar is likely to do next The 
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great and enduring future of Hungary depends upon 

the utilisation of alt the forces at present within iti 
grasp. A wresting from Austria of those elements 
of control and power without which it can never hope 
to secure its independence, or having it hope to retain 
it. A recognition of the need of action, and of deeds 
That industry and commerce have no less an exalted 
position than politics. That the great future depends 
upon the great present more than the glowing past; 
a future in which every unit of the State, magimte as 
well as artisan, must contribute his best and cnost 
And that all alien peoples must be taught by extended 
privileges, by that larger freedom which in giving abo 
receives, and by that due and rightful recognition of 
nationality^ to harmonise, to make far solidarity 
against, the common enemy not only of the Magyar 
but of the Slav destiny. Then the so-called Roumanljtn 
ambitions on Transylvania, together with the ambitiona 
of Servia and Bulgaria, will vanish in a single night 
Upon all these, none of which arc impossible, the 
future of Hungary depends. 

*' And if it be A dream — 

If the ETca( FuiuTe be ihc little Ptsl 

'Hiiialh a. new [msk < , , 

Such visions oic of morOiuE, 

Theirs is no vague forcwaniing. 
The dreams which nilions dream come tnie, 

And shape the watld anew" (IxiWEtt.) 
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Atkins in. Q.). Sw Oxford Bit^enpli«» 
ACklnaonlC.M.), JEREMY BENTBAlL 

l?tinf Spiff. 5*, tui, 

AtRliMdli IT. CKU A SHORT HtSTORV 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURB. 
WilboveriooIlliijtrBlions, 5>CM»*ff dii£i«a. 

A GLOSSARY OF TRRMS USED IH 
ENGLISH AKCHITKCTURE. lUw 
Inted. StCa»J £d. Pe^/. %^o. jjl ijd. mti, 

Auden (T^), M.A.F.S.A. SeeAjiqntCi^^- 

Aurcltuj {Marcuj) kimI Ecdctrtw, 
WORDS OF IHE ANCIENT WISE: 
ThflUBliis iraau Ediitd by W, H- B- 
RousH, M.A., Ull.D ^r.c/. biv. >i.tf 
«w£. See a.'iiia SUddanJ Ltbi^rv. 

Aiutco (Jsne). See Liult Lnvaiy and 
Smiidnnl LiE>rar>\ 

Bacon (rrancLft). S«e t4til9 LibcwT ud 
Smnd-iid Li'irarv, 

Baden-Powell (R. S. S.>, Maj«.GciKnl. 
THE DOWNFALL OF, PREMPEH. A 
Diary ^ Life tD A\hant) 1B95. |lltutiait«iL 
TAird Kditittt^ J^r/^r Cn Bml 6r. 
A Colonial Editioa u aUo pabG^wd. 
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TftE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, fBflC 
WilH nearly too l1lu£.tntioiu. ffurth 
Ed'tift. iaT« Cr. Bpo. fix. 

A Colonial F'^lition i^ also- J^ubtt&hedi 

B«II«y (J. C.1, M.A. See Crjwper. 

Baker fW. a.)i M. A Sec Jun'iw Exumna. 

lion Series. 
BakerlJultHB U), T-LC., F.CS- Sh B«Su 

BaJfour (Cntlaam). THE LIFE OF 
HOftRKT LOUJS STEVENSON. TAird 

A CoWaiAl Edition !b nl&o published. 
Ballard (AJj B.A., LL.B. Scs Antiqi»fy's 

Huck*. 
Bally {S^ P.>c S«eCnmmeECLi1S6Tiej. 
Banks [Ellzalxth L.}. THE AIJTO- 
lUOUKAfHV OF A 'NEWSPAPER 
CiRL.* S^ejutJ EJittuH. Cr.Sva. fir. 
A Colonial Edition is nlw publubcd. 
BArbanlR, H,), S« L[ttlft Library. 
OaHng iTbe Hod. Maurtce), WITH 
THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA- 
Tkird Ediiieti.. Dentf^xta, fLiui. nft, 
A Caloaial EdiHon is al» pLbliftb«d. 
A YEAR IN RUSSIA Stand EtHHn. 

Bsrine-aould (&.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPi.liLf':ON BONAPARTE. WHUiawr 
^59 |]]u!ii-A[ion& in the T«j(i, Ai>d is Phot a. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE C^SARS. 
With numerous IlluitraLi ons from D^usiSr 
Genu, Cam«ot, «tc. Sixth Mditian. Reysl 

&tfO. lot, (>J. tttt. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 

OTimcTou? lUuvtrnJoiu bjr A T, Gjlski!'^ 

TAtrti EJiiii>H. Cr, Biw. Bueifattt, fi*. 
OLD ENGLtSH FAIRY TALES. With 

Tiumen3u4, tlliHtntiQiv by F, P. llenroBD. 

TAi'rd SJitian. Cr. Btw. SHcJhv-m. 61. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW, Re, 

vised EcjicicTi. With a PoiUMt. Third 

£diH9n, Cr, Sru. \s. ^. 
A BOOK OF T>ARTW0OR^ A Desnipti-is 

and Histofir&l 5k>trch, With Plaa« jind 

Damemis liluitratioai. Stcomd SJitiatt. 

€*; 5f*, U. 
A BOOK OF DEVON. lUuitrated. 

Stand Edi'iitn. Cr, 3pp. ftr. 
A ROOK OF CORNWALl,. UlmtnUed. 

Sfc&Tui Editiom-, Cr, %Ba, fa. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illas. 

tmted, Cr, iva. (if. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. IJIiutiat«d. 

Lr. ivff. 6s. 
A BOOK OF ERITTAMV. Jilmmned, Cf. 

Scv. 61. 
A BOOK OF TUB RIVIERA Illtumtbi. 

O, Sm. it. 
A Colonial Edition is also published, 
A BOOK OF THR RHINE: Fton\ Clev« 

to Mainb llluLCrated. Sttpfui Edition^- 

ACoIohjaI Ediiion it ^Iv^ jpiibU«bcd. 
A BOOK Of THE PVRfi^fiES. With 
xf Illiutralioiu. Crown &t^. 6j', 
A CoUmial Editiaa is alw pubSijibbl. 



A BOOK OF OHOSTSi W|tli B mqstn. 
tions bjr D. Mukhav Bmith, Stand Edi- 
tion, Cr. %vo. 6j. 

OLD COirNTRY LIFE. With 67 lllniira, 
lidns. Fifth EdiiiifH. Lar^tCr. BMf. 6j- 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG; 
Eneli^b Folk Songs wilh their TTadltionAl 
Mefodiu. CollActt-d And Jkrr4dg«d by S. 
Barikg-Gould and H. t' aHZ>et,MO, 
Dt»Ky Aio. tt. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall, Collected from Uie 
Mouths iiTihePfopTe. Dyf^. Uaaimc-Goulu, 
M.A,,aiid H, f i-BPTwooijSHBFfAHu, M-A. 
New And Reviled EdJ tion^ under ibe musical 
editor^ip or Cecil J. Sharp, Princijul uf 
Che Hampitetd ConKrvato»e, l.argt im- 
Aen'aiitiK <*■ '"''- 

A BOOK OF NUKSERV SONGS AND 
RHYMES* Edited bv S. HAHiN(i-Gooi,D. 
AEid IJIuttraltd by itJ-t Uirrnigham Art 
Sctiool, A A'nu Ediiim. I^t^ Cr. ^tto, 

STR*ANg"e 'survivals and SUPER. 

STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr, ^va. 

u. ffd. net. 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 

STRANGE flVENTS. NmnndSrviied 

SditioM. Cr. Etv. tr* 6d, fwf. 
£ce alio Little Gulden. 

Biirl£«r (Aldred P,}. S«t Tcxtbookt or 

Techaokgy. 

Barkor (E.), M.A. (Late) ttVierw of McrEon 
Collcec, Oirdrd. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. DtMf 6w. 10c. Sd. tuf. 

B«rDU (W^ B*), D,D. S^* ChorchmiB'* 
Bihle. 

Barn«tt fMrs. P. A.\ Stt Little Libmry. 

Baron!R. R. N.). M-A. FRENCHPROSE 
COM t'OS[T10N. Stand Kdttim. Cr. Siv. 
af. 6J. Ker^ y. net. 
Sffc alio Junior E>chool Books. 

Barroa (H. M.), M.A., Watlham CoIIckc, 
a»rord. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. WiiU 
Ik. PrtfttCQ by Caudu Scott Hot-LAI40. 
Cr. Zv4r. ji. td. 

Bartholomew (J. O.), F.R.£.E. SseCG. 

Bastnble (C. F.). M.A. THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS, fmtrtk Ed. 
Cr, 8w, M. &/, 

Bavtlan (H. Charltoa), M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. liluc 
ttnlcd. Detny 8i«. 71. (^. tttt. 

Butson (fV|r5, Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOKOFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Affl>. Bwf. XI. 6d. 

fiattcn (Lorinff W.^ Ph,D.,S.T.D. THE 
HEBftiiW PROPHET. Cr.ivo. v.6d.iul 

fi>aylrv (R, ChMd). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With owr idq 
Illuiftratiotiai Sfcvnd £diiion. Dttny -^e^. 
JO** ful. nfi. 

&Mrd fW. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr-. Bpp M.hd. Sm Junior 
HxaminaLkm S«nej and BegioocF'i Boolu. 
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BKlddrd fPeUrl THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. KdUmlbijf J. Otmo Pac**. 

iWrfiV*, Drmtr toic. 6f . 
Becldonl (WmUmk S«e tattle LtbrftfT^ 
Bvecbbtf (M, C), M.A., Cu»n of W«t- 

minsier. S«c 1 jhrary ttl I>evoiion. 
Bn^blA (tfartid), MASTliTR WORKERS. 

nimtiaied. Demy Brc, 7^. &ii fwf. 
Bdunea (Jacftb). DiALOCiUES ON THE 

SUrERSEMSUAL LrKE. EdiXHl by 

B«lloc (HllaireX M.P. PARIS. With 
Mftp* Aai lUustrAtiooL SK*n4 E4Hitm, 

K ILLS AND TME SEA. Stctmd Sditim. 

CmuH ifc fij. 
Be]lat(l1.t1,[.l,M.A. THEIKNGRAND 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. With Duracrwu 

I llustrationl. CrVKVi l«A 6*. »ti, 
BmatuittfW. H.% M.A, A PRIifER OF 

THE BIBLE- Fmtrtk EMtian. Cr. &tw. 

Si. &£' 

B«iia«n (w. n,) *nd AdwBy (w. pa a 

lUKLlCALINTKODUCnON. Fmrih 
Edidtfu Ct, 8ew 74. 6(£ 
fteiuoii (Arcfcblstiop) GODS BOARD: 
Caoununiaii Addnascs. Ftmf. 3t^ 34. &/, 

B«iviMi (A. CU M.A. Sc« Oxford Bio- 

Uahmii (R. M.). the WAV OF ROLL 
HESS : « I>ewotiora] CotntnuitMy «i tli* 
119th FmJib, Cr. %V9. V 

B«mat^(B. RA M.A.,CaQon of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY, /?«/■ Bw- 

Bertonch {B-roneM det. THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS, Illdrtraltd. 

Deruete I A. de>^ S^v Clciuict of Art. 

Betfaam-Edwnnl* (^,1. HOME LIFE 
IN FH.-iiNCE. IHiniraltd, /nwrtA *iw/ 
Chta-fer Eiiithn. Crtntm Siw. 6j. 
A Colonial Edition IsaImi pi]bli«b«d. 

B«thUTi«.Baker{J, P.^, M.A, SceHuid- 
books of Thtt-lo^, 

BIdez {M.). a« FyiftfHine Te*ti. 

Blirffs(C.R>D.1, ]>.D. S«eChiir<:hiniui'« Bible 

Blodicy (T« He/be/t), It.D. 'I'HE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. Wilh Inlradsittioai uoA. NqI^il 
Sfto»ti Edilion. Cr. Sptt, in. ntt. 

BJoBJi (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN, llliutnlcd, Dtmy ioti. 
toi- 6J. mrl. 
A Cotoniil Et-'Iition u i.l.M^publu'lietl. 

BlDVOti (Lawrence), THE DEATH OF 
ADAM. ANDOTKERPOEMS. Cf.ipd. 
'v, 61^^ Hff, 

See ■! V W. Bkk«. 
Blraatln^I (Bth«l^ Sm LItlte Books on 

Art. 

Blair (Robert). Stt LP.U 

Blake (WiUluo). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM ULAKE, ToaETiiKK 9/rrn a 
I3fh bv Fkedkbiok T*rnAM, Edtled 
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from the Oriciiwl H«bhkHpu. *ttb n 
I Attoductloo Md Ndiot, by AvcvnuLD Ck 
B. Ru&sBU- With » nlutntwM 

ILLUSTRATXOKS OF THE BOOK O? 
lOB. With B GtocnO lotrediictioTi by 

iWJSlENCK EimTOM, ^tMjrttf. *»J(. NrflL 

S*fe*lso 1-P.Lwid LitLleUbearr. 
Blaxluid (BA M.A, S<c Lil>rvT (^ 

l^evolian. 
Bloom (J. HKrvey), M.A. SEAKlt- 

SPEARlE'S GARDEN, Illvnmvd. 

Fcm/. Bv&. ji- Ad. ; UtUhwr^ 4X. &^ ari. 
S» also Aniiquair'fc Boots 
BlotMt (H«lri). S«e Beginner'! BocJts. 
S««rdinui CT> H.). M.A. S«« TenbaeJti 

of Sdencc. 
Bodlley (J.E, C,%AatliOcar'Fr*r»cfc' TH* 

CORONATION OF EDWaXD VII. 

Semy 61V. a u. net. By OHnmand of t^ 

Kiiic. 
»oar(Q90TEti\ D.D. 

PILGRIMAGE! ] 



THE SOUL'S 

D«r«o(JOMl R«ujicit( 
fiCMUhiiwritlngi, Sc|«iCl«4by J. H. Bv*N| 
D.D., F.K.S.E- Demjfi6miK at.6d. 

Bona (Card loal^ £«# Library of DtwtiM. 

Boon ( P. C). ^ce Commercial Series 

Borrow (Qeorfc). See Little Libran. 

Bm (J. RltMEM). AGRICULTlTRAt 
ZOOLOGY. Traiulated by L K. Aim- 
wosTHDavTS, M.A, Virh iijiniiifffitinw 
Cr. iv*. TAifJ BJitifiit, it, dd. 

B«ttIriff<C.<CL>,B.A. EASY GKKl£k: 
EX£kCl5E£. Cr. $tw, w, S«« ain 
JuiiiDr KuLminfttioD SerieX. 

DouJ(lii«(W.) TASSOANDHIS TIMES. 
With M Ill'^tntioBS. ZVwj'Bh. iw.tiA 
net. 

Doplton (B. 5.x M.A. GEOlf RTItV Olf 
MODERN LINES. Cr. flw, u. 

BftMUoH {William a.]w THOUAS 
OAINSPOROUGH Wuh 40 1Uiir»> 
tioD!i. Dcimf %vo. nt. &f. «//. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. P.ILA. Wit* 
jollIiutnLionL J>tMy^w. »•«. 6fl(. twf. 

Bow<len(E. M.). THEINflTATIONOr 
BUDDHA: Betug QuotauoM^ ftiM 
Buildhist LittTAtuie for cuib Dxjf to dw 
Year. Fi/ik EJiticm. Cr. i6iW*, *«. 6^^ 

Bayd-Carpentcf (Marifaret). TBS 

CHILD IN ART. Illiutrmtc4. Snmd 
Edi ti(^. Lafn Cpamm JBtw. tf*. 

Boyle (W.), CHRISTMASATTHE ZOO. 
With VcTScs by W. BotrtJi actd «^ OolMrad 
PiciuTH by H. B. Nkilsoh. S^er Ktyitt 

Brabant (P. a.>, MA, S«e Utik G«U» 
Bradley (A. a.) ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With w Illii»tntliD40x of wtuch 
i4*r* in dolour by T.C.GOttt*- S*€*ttd £4. 
Cr, ftw. 6f . 
Bradlcr (J. WO. S<H! Lut> BooVi on Art 
Bralid iSmtaam) and Otberv. GK£AT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING, fij 
Thirty-Four Fxnioiu PUyert. Hdited^*^ 
an Introduction, by UaNKT LCACR. witb 
34 PcntTPitsu J?tmyBtv. 7J. &/. art. 
A CoIoumI Edition b also fniblishied. 
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Bnllaford (H. N.>. M ACEt>OT>f lA: 

ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE* 
lllMjb^lMJ. Dtmjt Bv9. ft. 6J. Kft, 

Brodrf4:lt(MAry)aad M&rtAD (Anderson). 
A CONCISE HANDHOQK OF KGYI" 
TiAN ARCliALOLOGV. itlustrawJ. Cj'. 

|ftr«aki (G. E.), B.Sc Se« Textbooks of 

Hmokfl (€■ W.}. Se« ByaUlinc Ttxts. 
Brows {P, t1.)| Ll,p., FcftMr ProfesMtr of 

Ancient (Scotluli) Hislory al tho Uriivcraily 
ef EdinWrKb. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF gU££N MAUV. Dimjr Brv. 
jr. id. net. 
Br6wD(S. B.», M,A„, CaraK, E.A. B.Sc.. 
"LarkAriti ; S^bior Stietice MMt« At UppLiig- 
hamSchool. A PRACTICAL CHEMIS' 
TRYN0TE.BOOtFOk(.rATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 

BjUIU EXflBUIKNTS OH THB CoMUONKI 
SUUTAHCES. Cr. ^(&, IJ, 6d. f*tL 

(Sir Tta0IDU>* Sm StmadATd 
Library. 
kSrownell (C. L.)< THE HEAilT OF 
JAPAN. tlluuraltd. TAirti £,i£t*tm, 

Bniwning (Robert). See Little Library. 
BtiekUnd fFrflq«)i T.). CITRIOSITIES 

OF NATURAL HISTORV. lltustnied 

by H. B. Nkiuqk. Cr. Sfv. y. 6d. 
Backton [A. M.> THE BURDEN OF 

ENGELAtaBailul-Epic. Stcamd Hdilitm 

Cr. Erw. w. 6-.f. n*/. 
KINGS IN UABVLf^N. ADr^iiiH, Crra/m- 

EACKR HEART: A Mrsterjr Play. F\/ih 
Edition. Cr. Eiv. t'i Mfl^. 

Bud» (B. A. WalUsi THE CODS OF 
THE ECVniANl With over loo 
Coloured Pl.iitS nnd many llliu-trtiliDnb 
Ttua VoiurHtt. K^yalZzv. ^j, 31. tu>/» 

Bul»t(H.MasHC). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUT0M0E1UST3' 
ANNUAL FOR igQ& ffeinjlM. ■jt.Gd, 

Htf. 

Ball (Paul), Army Chtiplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. StcfttJ Editi^ 
Cr. Brv. 61, 

Bulley (Ml»). 5<^<^ Udy DLLke. 

Bunyan (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
CkI^SS. Edited, with an lairotJiicUon, 
byC H. FinTii.^rf.A. With 35, llliurra- 
tions by R. Ahthjvc; Uxll. Cn Stw. 6t. 
See Ji1»4 Library oT Dcvolion and 
SiafidafJ Librafy. 

Burcki<0. J.), MhA., KR.S. AMANUAL 
OF ELKCTRICAL SCIENCE. 111«5- 

SurFMAlOeletl)^ OOOPSANDHOWTO 
HP. THKM, illnstratcd. Small tit. 6.. 
Burk« (Odniund;). S«e Standud Ltbnify., 
Bum (A. e.>, D.D., Ractof of Hiwdcwonb 
Uhl Prebc ndary of Ucb field, 
Sw HaMbpoks oT TJieQloffy. 



Bh™ (J. HA B.D, THE CHITRCH- 

MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
SclccUd and Edited by. /t<t/> ^a ^t,^, 
nft. S« b-Iki Library of Devoiicn^ 
Burniind (Sir F. C). RECORDS AND 
REiMINlSCENCES. Wiih a Portrait by 
H. v^ HxttKOHEX. C", 9f4, F*ttrt)nuid 

A CoIoniAl Edition is tha publtvJfed. 
BtinutRotwrt). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
byANDRSW LANQBndW. A.CHAIGIB. Wit^ 
Pormit. Tkird EdUiotu Dtmy^vt^gilt 

Biimfliile (W. PA M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORV FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Stdftn^ EditipM. Cr- flew. 
31. tii. 

Burton (Alfred). S«a LP.L. 

BuiMll (P. W.)i D.D., Fcllcw and Vice 
Princtpal of BrasenoK Cc>ll<Ee, 0«fard. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bamplon 
IjeciuTTifor 11J05. DtmyZvo I'M. 6d.mfl, 

Butler (Juepb)^ Sec Suedafd Librwy, 

Caldecott (Ailred), D.D. See Kiudbiioki 
ofTfceotecy. 

CBtderwoM (D. S.}, Hcadmuteiof iheMor- 
miil School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
J K EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In ibr<^« 
packets of 40, witb Aoiwcn. u. each. Oi 
ID thiee Bookv;. price ^at. , sJ.j and 3J.. 

Cnmbrldn(AdA>{MrA, CrQM}, THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Dimt to*. 
71. 6J. 

Cannlnr (aeoree). Sec Little library. 

Cdpey (U. F. H.). See Oxloid BJOEnphies. 

CurefeutJohn). SeeLRL. 

Carlvlfl rrbomac). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. U 
FJ.ETCMXR. Fcltow of Mafrdaten Callese, 
Oiford. Tirft yelitmtS. Cr. Sm. tB*. 

THE LlfE AND LKTTEB3 OF 0L1VFK 
CROMWELL. With an Imroducriun 
by C. H. FiSTH, M.A., xnd Noiei *nd 
Ajipendiqes tjy Mt». S. C Lohas, T^nt 
h aiumet. Dttitf iva. iJtf. n£t. 

CarlyicfR. M. nod A. 3.}, M.A. Sec Lemders 
of Religion. 

Cbnoner (C. CO and Roberts <JVi. E.)- 
LACEMAKINC IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRKSKNT. With 16 full- 
page Jllii&[f2tic>iu. Cr. iva, it. 61/. 

Cbopnidd (S. J.). See tlgolo^n Eusinesfc 

Cbatterton (Thomaa). See SLAndud 
Libnry. 

Cbuterfleld (L«id), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, vtJih aa Introduce 
lion by C^ Stkachev, *nd Unit* by A. 
Calthkoi'. Tu^ //■'a/u'tes. Cr-tpf. liu. 

ChcfltcrtoaCa.lC.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
Wllhlwt>P«rtrailBi!)pbot«BTRVUte. Ptfurth 
Edition. Diwtjr Bi^«. ji, 6td. nft, 
A. Coloiiiai Editioa U alio published. 

Cfall4le(Ctavl«P.X B.A.,F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Ok, 
How Cancib is GuftiUtUt. /7/*ijf Bm. 
7*. dJ. mtt. 



Messrs. Methuen*s Catalogue 




FlBher (a. W.>, MA. AKNAtS OF 

SHREWSBURV SCHOOL. Illuiiriied. 
Dfrny 6tv. TOiT. fyd. 

tntzQeraid (Edward). THE RUQAi'^At 
or 0,MAH KHAYYAM. Piifiled fr-jm 
tb« yirtb iLTid \as\ K<Jiuon. With A Cnm- 
BitbtAry kr)r Mir<i. Stcpkui BArSON^Uld ■ 
btoEnpbr of Omu- b? E. D. Ro«k Cr. 
Be*. ^. S«c sImj MLniatnre LibrarT. 

PltxClartfd(H. P.). A CONCISE UAKD- 
BOOK OP CLIMBERS. TWINERS, 
ANJ> WALL SHRUBS. lUuttr^cd. 
Fctt^.. Bpff, ji. 6rf. net. 

PitifatrlcJc (5. A. O.X See Andent Chi". 

Fl«cker(W. Ha M,/L.r.Cl., H«»dinuLM 
itT ttw Itcan CIom 5cho»l, Cbcltcntua. 
THE STUDENrS PKAYSR BOOiL 
Tk» Tbxt or MoBKjfc anp Evpmnc 
Pkaysr and LiTANV. With ui IntriKluC' 
lion and Not*l. Cr> Bmtp aj. &/ 

Plux^A. W.>, M.A., Williata Dqw PtorcMor 
of rcljikal E^ononiT ill M'Ciil Unwersicy, 
Mpnl«»l. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Dtmj ■»», yj. 6^, (M/, 

F«rtcscne(Mri.a.). S«L[(tltB«iuDn Arr. 

Fruer <Diivld>. A MODERN CAM 
PAIGN; Ok. WAR AND WIRELE.SS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST- 
Illiutraied. C'T. 3:rA fA, 
A Colonitt Ediiiun ii hIhi pubtubed. 

Pru«r(J, F,)^ ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEKL. Wjtlt fw ]lliutf«[i«Ck. 
Fifth £jfifim Cr. Sm. 6i. 

French (W,^, M.A. Sec Texlb^jk* of 

FretldcArelch <Ed. von). DAlRV BAC- 
TERIOLOGY, A Short Miiniul rcrr ihc 
Uh of SiutlcDU. Truulaied by ). R. 
AiN^wHRTH I>AVis>M.A. SMCfftui £difimt. 
Keviitii. Cr. ive, xi. &£ 

FBlfOrdfH. W.:^ M.A. See Cfauzcbmu*! 
Bible. 

QnllJiher (D.)aud Stead fW, J.}. THE 

COMl'LKTK KIKIKV foriTHALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SVSTtM- 
WJth an Account oF (he Tour of the ^tw 
2«aUuHitn in EngUnd. With 35 llliuui- 
tioiu. Dtmjizv, tcM. 6-^. j»ri, 

aalllchan ( W. K.). Set Liul« CuJdc», 

aani^do(Oc«rrr«y, Baq.). 5«el.KL. 

Qaikell <Mri.). Sun UiOti Ubnu? and 
Standard L!hrar^-. 

aaiqu«t. the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S,B. See 
AnLU)[iiry's Uooicj. 

aMrire(li,B,K M.A,, Fellow ofNewColleffe, 
Oif>rd- BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY- With humerou* Plaftj. F*vrlk 
Effi/fcn. R«vuc<], with a new Chapter 
iDcludibj the Snutt ATncui War. Cr. Siv. 

[STORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRB. J>cm/ &iitt*m. 
Cr. Sw, 3/. 64-, 
aiV>ln« (H, da B.>. Liii.D., M.A IN- 
DUSTRV IN ENGLAND ; HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. WJlhjMdp*. FimriA 
Edition- Iftmy Etv. J Of. td. 




THE INEiUSTRlAL HISTORV OF 
ENGLAND. Tkirtet'itk Editim. Re- 
viled. With M*p» i»!>.f Pl*nv Cf. Im. u, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL RErORMKR^ 
StirmJ Sditimt. Cr, StMi. h, £^ 

See alio Cidiuiaeicial Scriea and R. A. 
H«dficld. 

aibb^a (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited wiih Notts, Appendices, >nd Mi^ps 
by J. E. Itonv, M.A., Litt^D-, RcEitU P»- 
feuaf of Greek »i Cainbtfidge. /<* i'fixn 
P'ffittmtt- Dtmjr&iv. Gt/Hf/,ii.td.€m£A, 
Atm, Cr, 8p*. (w* ««<-'&- 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Exiled by G. BlRKflXCK HlUq 
LL.D Cr. tvo. 6i. 
See aJM Staadafd Libfur- 

aibaoB (B. C S.X H-D., Lonl Biofaop oT 
(Gloucester. SeoWdhninstwCDnilnCIItan*^ 
HandbcMltj or TbMkkcy, and Oxfod Bw- 
;ra(ib its. 

Qlltien (A. It,). Sc« Littk Boolu oo Arb 

flloar (IH. R.) and Wvatt (iCaia ffLL A 
HOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With *A illuilnCioiu io Coloiu'. i3tfav 
Btv, \iu. ^4- nrt, 

dodlrcy (eilulMtll). A BOOK. OP 
MEMSkANCE. Allied by Fem^ 
3t. id. nil. 

Oodley (A. D.X M..1., Fdlww of M. 
CollfKC Onfonl. LYRA FRiVO 
TJti'rd Edilum, Ft.**. »w. If. U: 

VERSES to ORBER. j:«c«W EdiAii. 
FiKp. BbiT. u. &/. 

SECOND STRINGS. /!■«/. Shl ai. 6L 

Ooldamlth (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKKJ-IELD, ft^p. 3i«id, Witfc 10 
FLatei in Pboccwravuie by Toof Jotuunat. 
Ijmtkf^, at, 6tL net, 
Sc« alM LP-L. and Sundard LibrH7. 

OMdrkH-Preer (\.\. IN A SYRIAN 
SAI>1>LE. /Jemf 6w. ?», &£ wf. 
A Co'l^nial Edition ia al]w> publi^oj. 

aor*«(Rt.KoB. Air Jabn). THE CHIL. 
DREN OF THE N.lTlON. Sttw^ 
£ditimt^ Dtmy 8fw. 71, 6.^. »tt. 

GQudfoCH. L.), M.A, Principal of Wclh 
7~hr4l':>f[fcaJ 0>IJeE*> ^^^ WeitininslcrCmD- 
mrntariei. 

arahatH <P. AndBraan). THE RURAL 
EXODUS, Cr 4w. m. 6rf. 

OrMl»r (P* S.>. M.A., LitLa PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third £dituiK, Ci'. ?iv. M. &i 

TH E SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Jkwm. 6*. 

arav (G. M*qiieen)> GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
80*. *t, td. 

«ray{P. L.), RScTHE PEINCIPLESOF 
MAONKTISM AND ELECTRIClTy: 
an Elennentary TeitlBooik. With iBi 
Diagiaiiu. Cr, Siv. 31'. 6^ 

Qrun (0. BockleiulX M.A., law Fdl<r« 
of St. Jobn't C<^ltej(e, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX 
StevMd Sditwn. Crmtnt Baw. jg. ^j. 
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drcca (S. T.), M.A. S» CburcbA^ a 

Library. 
ar«QldK« <A4 H. J.), M.A. A HISTORY 

OF RO^iK: Frooi 133-104 B.C. Htmj 

OreedWelKDora)- Sm Miniaiuie Library. 

OjW«rY <H. A,>. THE VAUtT OF 
HEAVEN. A Populu- latroductioD to 
Aitronoray. liluKintcd. Cf, St>a »; 6^. 

Qreirary (IVUii E, C). S» Li^ry ^r 

anibbCtl.C.)- Sec Textbooks orTcdiDologT- 
awriiii(JVL l_>. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper i»Be. iPiJ^w/Spw, jr, »f /, 
lUddon (A. Of ScD,, P.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WKITE, AND 

BROWN. With many IlloiUaikHns utd ft 

Ma;>. ^tmy St-*, 1 5,/. 
HAdil«td(R. A.) ind aibbtnfl (H, de B.). 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 

Sw, if. 6J. 
Hall (R'. N.) and Neat (W. a.}. THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODE&IA. 

IlliistrtilE:!!, Sfi'»J Mditiptt, rtvhtd, 

Dtmif Bc». IOC- 61^. ntt. 
tun (ft. N.}. GREAT 2IMBAQWE. 

Witb numTQUS PUns and llliutraiions. 

StifftiJ E4it>fi*- Haymi&pe. to*, td", iK^/, 
t1«Rlll(«il(P. JO. D.D. SeeBTanfineTf^tS, 
Kamniond (J. L.}. CHARLES JAMES 

FOX. JJrmySEV. icu. 6^. 
HaDiuy (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, jmo-iMI IIlu*- 

(rated. Demy%vo. ji. ft4~ taiit 
Kuiiuy(J«nieA O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 

AND ORir,[N OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. Cr. gfw, 6t. 
THE WISDOM OFTHEDESERT. Fa^. 

hArdlc(Mjirtlll% See Connaiucnr'i Lsb/aiy. 

Hara (A. TA M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COIl„S. 
Wiih niimcmiiB Di:^tAtrii. Dtnty Eiw. &/. 

HarHicn (CUfford). READING AND 
RFiADERS. /■>.!/. etw, s*. 6rf, 

Harvey (AEIredX M.B, See Anglcot Citi«fc 

HKwthdrDe(Njitlianlel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM, 

Heath (Prank R.^ Sec LiUld Guidei. 

Heath (Dudley). See CDntioiaawf's Librar>*. 

Hello (Erne»t). STUDIES IN SAIMT- 
SHIF, Ttanslatrd from the French by 
V. M. Crawfohd. FcajtSm. 3J. fitt 

HMdercon (B. W.J. Fellow cf Exeirr 
College. OffonL THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THK EMPEROR 
NERO, illuitraced. New »nd cJUmjtrr 
itntf. fftmy 8*w. 71, 6d. tut. 

AT INTERVALS, At^Bw. ^i.fyf.HtL 

Hcndefsoa(T. P,), Se« Liltle Libtu; antl 
OxRtrd tjiographsea. 



Henley (W, E,>. ENGLISH LYRICS, 

Stcan^ Eitifiox, Cr. flfv. 21. 6J, tut, 
HenleytW. B.)iindWhlfatfly(C.) ABOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr. 8w. 71. ftdi 

mtt. 
HenftonfH- H.). B.D.,CjinoncifW«ftLRiuitfer. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: Asllks- 

tratei] by ibe Ei^piitle^ of Su P*ul 10 Lb6 

CorintbinnB. Cr. Bvtf. Gj. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : HiSTOftiCAL amt> 

^d^iaL SehHon^ Cr. Stw. 614 
Herbert (Ocorg^e). Set LiWo/y oCDevotlon, 
Herbert ftf Clierbilty (Lord). Seo Mlnia 

lurfl Lihrfl^y. 
Hewlni (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cf.Bw. 

«j. 6rf. 
Hewln (Btfael MO A GOLDBK DIAL 

A Day Fkxik of Prost txid V«j4b Pemf. 

Sfc. iff- e</. N/^ 
Hevwood {WA PALTO AND PONTE; 

A Book oF Tiucnn Gunes. liliutiMLcd. 

SeeaboSii. francis of Auisi. 
Hill (Clare). Sc<o Textbooks of Technoloer- 
HUl (Henry), II.A., Headmaster of ihe Boy's 

Hicb School, Worctsler, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 

Cf. StMf. 2t. W. 
Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

Wiib 16 llltiiU-ationiio Coloitf W W14.UAM 

Pasco*, and 10 Photoip'iiplta. Cr. Bv«. 6f. 
A CoIoTUal Ediiion is also publijbcd. 
Hlr»t(F, W.) S« Ewtj on Hii«n*H, 
HoAresCJ. DouorlAfl). ARCTIC EXPLOKA. 

TION. Wltb 18 Illusiralions »nd Mftpf- 

Demy Bvff, 7J. td- ntt. 
H4bhouBe{U T.), Ftll(i« of C.C.C., Oxford. 

THE TiieORV OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Dfnjf Bttf. loj, 6tL nft. 
nobsdtKJ. A.\ M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE: AStudy orEcoAomic I'rtnciple. 

C*'- Bfw. or. 6i/. Iff/. 
PROBLIiMS OF POVERTY. SixtA EdiHn, 

Cr. Bw, ar. 64. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 

PLOYED. TkitJ KditiMt. C-f.Stw. a.r.W. 
HodKkln (T.)r D.C.I- Se« Lwdfti* at 

RcTigitiq. 
HodB«on(Mrft. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 

OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Steowd 

Editiart. FtSt aw. 6j. 

Hos-ir (Thtrmai Jcfferign). SHELLBV 
AT OXFORD, Wiib w InlTOdwction by 
R. A, Streatpeilu, PfAf. fif^. «f. Hrf. 

Holden- Stone (Q.^ de). Sm B4ok» oa 

Holdlch {Sir T. HA K.CLB, THE 

INDIAN BORDERLAND : bring a 
PerK>niL Record of Twentv Yeart. Illuy 
tr&ted. DtMf Bixf. io#, Id^ met. 

A OoloniAl fidilioo ta alu pubSUJHd. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



HoUffworttt (W. S.). M.A. A HISTO^V 

OF ENGLISH l^W, /m T^v ythtwtti. 

V%*i. I. Dtmy Si-fl. fW. ^- «''• 
Holland (n» Scott), Cuiun of Su Paul's 

Set Library of Devotion. 
Holt (EmUyJ. THK SJ-CRET OF POPO- 

LAHn Y : How to Adii*ve S<x:ial Success- 

C^- Bva, ^j. 6J!. Htt. 

A Oilofiial ^itiod IS iJm pubUKbed. 
MelvMkcra. J.). THi; CO-OPERATIVTi 

MOVEMENT TO-DAV. Ftm^nA Ediiitri. 

Cr. Ave, -u. 6d. 
Hone(NB(huilel J.). Se« AoCiquwy'* E(c»1u. 
Hopiiocr. S« Litltc G«tlcric». 
Horac*' See ClusicaJ Traatlaliofu^ 
HonburffhCE. L.$.),M.A. WATERLOO: 

A rJarraliwe- •ud Criticism. Wi[L Pl«as. 

Hortli(A^C.y S«eT«ibooV»QfTe£hnolcify. 

HortmifR. F.).D.D- StcLMdenoTReUjioo. 

Hi:i«i6<AlExAfid«i-;. MANCHURIA. Witfa 

lllu*lri.iii>ii& «n4 h. Mtp. £tC*i*J SJitiftt, 

How (P. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. >V'iih Portnittud tllutlm- 
Lioiu. iVrfl*rf ^tUtTfim. Drmrina. ■»!. 4<^.. 

HoWelKA. O. FecMfiX FlfAHCliCAN 
I^AYS. TruaUtcd wii unngcd by. Cr. 

How«[l(0.). TRAD&UK10MI&M— New 
AMD Oux FfurtA Editi^tt. Cr. Bm. 

Hudson {Robert). MKMORlAl^ OF A 

WARWICKSHIREPAHISK. niusii««d. 
DttMjr Si'f. I ;i. rut. 
HuBglnt (Sir WlllUm). K.CH.. 0.M-, 
DX. L , F. R.S. THE KOYAL SOCIETY ; 
OK, SciKNCK iM ThA Stats amu im thb 

SO<'CH]L&. With 3j lllUJlTalHJDl. fKi'^tf 

Huebe* (C. »-). THE PRAISE OP 

SHAKESPEARE. An Enjlisli Aniho. 
loffl'. Willi * Prtface Iry SlDKBV LcE. 

Hushei (Thomu). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLlJAVS. Wilb Kn InLToducEioa 
ktid Not«by Vkrkok Rkkdall. L**iAt*^, 
Xtfal -jarttif. a. Cif. tut 

Htitchln«on [HarAce O.) THE NEW 
FOREST. lUusTtiltd in toloor wUh 
go Pleturt* by Waltei Twdalb and 4 
by LUCV Rkui^Welch. TJkint £dit^n. 
Cr. 8tw. 6j. 

HuHon (A. W.), M.A. Se« Leaden of 
kelJRion *nd Library fif DcrOlioil, 

Hutton <Edword). THE CITIES OF 
UMBkiA. Widi many Illy^bAtiQOt, oT 
vrbSch. aoATCin Coloat, byA.PtsA. Stcthd 
Sditim. Cr, iva. 6r. 

A Colotiibl Edtcioh it Alio pub^Ulitd. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Stetrnd Editii^K. 
With Runy II[ijsetaUDn&, of whicb 14 »ik in 
Colour, by A. W. RiMiMCTOK. Zitmy 3hr. 
7^. &£ Mrf . 



FLORENCE AW1> NORTHERN TTJS. 

CANV. With Coloured IlluslntJou W 

WiLUAM PAKKmsair. Cr. Bcw. 6t^ 
A Cj^LorUJ Edition U aJso pobliJ»cd. 
ENCLISH LOVE POEMS. EdiieJ ^Ut 

an intrixiuctiocL. /'o^. Biw. }f. 6^ iw£- 
Huttan(R. H.). Sa U^«n ^r RcUswn. 
Hunofl(W. H.X MA. THE LIFE O? 

SIR THOMAS MORE. Wiib PoitniEi. 

See ■!» LcAfJcn of Rdtgion. 
Hrd«rAa> GEORGEHEReERTAVO 

His TIMES. With 32 HluKntiiaoi. 

Dtmy Eru. loi. 6(^. ivi. 
HyettlF. AA A SHORT HISTORY OF 

FLORENCE. I>tmj%t^. jt.6d.mtL 
Iboen (H«iHK). BRAKD. A Draw. 

Tr*nst^Al Ity WiLXJAM Wilson. THir^ 

£dirijfif. Cr. friw. 3*- 6^. 
Inn (W. RA M,A. F«I|dw *nd Tww of 

Hmford C^>ll*Be, Ocroid. CHRISTIAN 

MVSn CI SM. The BuniMOD Lectim fw 

tS«. iJrwr ew. ta*. 6rf. jkX. S«« tint 

Libr&ry ofll^vatmn, 
InneitA. HA M.A- A HlSTORYOrTHE 

BRITISH IX INDLA. With Hmp* md 

Plui. Cr. »p*r 6*. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS- 

With Mt-pft. DtMf %o». i(M. 6d. met 
jAckoon <C. eO. B.A. 5« Textboaki of 

Science 
jMkton {S.X M.A. Sec Caaimereul Soria. 
Jftduon (P, Hnvtltoo). S«e Little Gol^ei. 
Jacob (PA M.A. See Jtuiior g ^« nti<iatinH 

JamilToiV'K.N.l. A.R.CS,,A.1.K.E. S» 
TcKlbootu of TechnotorV' 

J«aiu (J. Stcpben). TRUSTS, PO0L& 
AND CORNERS. C>. ?w». a*. Mi 
S«tAl<^ D'0<hIc.i on Business. 

JtMMTiiD, awyi|>< DOLLVSTHEATRI. 
CALS- Deiaibeil And lUuAtnlM! villi 11 
Coloure^i Pictures. SuptfRrjrAl i6mi#. mvUI 

JcDki (B.)r M'A-. Readier of I^« in Uk 
Univei-silyorOxrard. EVCLIS^ LOCAL 
COVKRNMENT, S$ffn4 £4iiism. Cr. 
Si'if. s(, fid. 

Jean«r (Mri. H.]l See Little B^oks oil' Ail. 

Jconiar* (Oocot), M.D., Member of UM 
Eibliosraph;*^! Society. EARLY WOOD"- 
CUT INITIALS, cotitmining (»Tcf ihineeu 
hundred Xeprodactioni of Pictoniil LcttCTi 
of the Fifteenlb *nd Sicteentb Cebtluw. 
Dirmy 4,t:>. ^tl. Mft. 

Je*«4ip^(AU£iiitui), D.D^ Sec Lc%dcnaf 
Rcbgiorir 

JevoDB (F. B.), M.A, LittD., PriocipiJ ot 
Ilishop Hatheld's HaU. t>urbam. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr, »•». 
jt, 6J- tuf. 

See k1k> CbUTChman'i Ll^vy and Haod- 
boolci of TheolosT- 

JohnaonLiVIra.BartuHB). WILLIAM BOD- 
MAM DONNE AND His FRIENDS. 
lUoiCEUed. I?imy Btw. i«u. ^f^^ tut. 
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Atmx H. H.), K.CB. BRITISH 

CESTRAL AFRlCfL Witli nearlr too 
XnuifciWiDcwan^ Six Ifapb 7ArV^ £4itttm. 
Cr. 4/0, i^. M^/, 

A Cc?^oai^l Edition is ilI&q publulietL 
jDn«» (R, CrOmtitaD), M,A. POEMS 
OF THli ISNEK LIFE. Selected by. 
Thtritentk MJition, Fcif^,^rv. ai.dd.rut. 

Jone« ()i. P.). See TextbooVLof SiTLence. 

JojitafU A. AtherlejXK.C. M.P. THE 
MINRRS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES HEGULATION ACTS. Cr. Bc^. 
*f. (id. nel. 

COMMERCE IN TPAE. Royallva. att.mtt. 

Janttm (Bep). S^^^ StarnJ.-vrd Lilirsry, 

Juliana ^Uidy] of Norwich, KEVKLA. 
TiON'SOFULVINELOVii. lid.byGnACK 
WASftAtit. Seeond iLiiit. Cr^ 9vf, gr- 6rf. 

JilveoKl. See Clouicnl TroD&tarions- 

■Katmii,' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Pl«a for ReAson ia EdBcatioo. Cr, Snts. 

Kdufinann ' (M.). SOCIALISM ANt> 
MOUKRN THOUGHT. SctvnJ Edition. 
Cr. 5r.>. 01, tJ, mL 

Kentlnor (J. P. ), D. D. THE AGAt^E AND 
THE EUCHAHIST. Cf. 8iw. y. erf, 
&rflt*(John>. THE POEMS OF. EdUed 
wiih Iniroduclion and Noic3 by E. de Seliti' 
■Courts M. A. Stff ltd Edit ii»t. Htmy ZW- 
7S. 6a. net^ 

RfiALMS OF GOLD. Selection* Grom the 
WprVs «f. Fcap. tvo. >i. fir/.. Ji^/. 

Sm aI» LiLtle Ubruy and SuuidanJ 
Library, 

■iteWe(Jahn). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
WiibBiiInLTtKluct^annnJ [soicsbyW, LticK, 
D. D., Warden ipf Kcbtc Colkgc. lliui^lnL'rd 
ty R.ArjNiNoBELL. Third EdilutM,. Fca^. 
Etw. 3j, fit/. ^ fi^^citd mor^eo, jf. 
Sec also Library afDcvoiion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), MD., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
SeCreUry of the S«cicly i<}t ihe Sludy of 
Inebriety. THE URlNS PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited ty. Wjtha Dia^rajak 
Pfmjf S^wr, 7/. 6J, ntt. 

Kenpli ahomjiH ft>, THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. Wiih Kq Introiiucdot; by 
DaAMFAKJiAH, Illustrated by CM.Geke. 
TAtTdMditian. Fiiif, B*tf. jf^ 6rf.,' fmddtd 

Ab*. Transliited by C. Btcc, D.D. Cr, 
8m. ^j, fivt Sue Mio LibfMfy of Deyotiod 
AEiii Staodard Library. 

Kenae4y (Burt.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. ^m, ^, ^ wt- 
A Colonial Ediiion 'n Aho puMished. 

Kennedy (J*iu«« Haug-hton). D.p., Awtsf- 
anl Jjecturrtiu TJiviiiityin ilie UnivcTSJiy of 
UubliD, ST, PAUL'S SECONU ANIJ 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. WithImrixluction,I)isseitatioDs 
iind Note*. Cr. ^ffi tt, 

Klmnilni (C, W,J, M.K THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTE. Ulu*- 



Klnflake (A. W. >. Sea Littia Llbntrv. 
KJpUae (RudynnDi BARRACK-ROOM 

15ALLALJS. So;A Tkeumnd. Tuftnly- 

itcand iidiium. Cr. &va. 6j, 
A Cploniji] Edition is aifio publj^tif d< 
THE SEVEN HEAS. 63rd TJ^m^Mtd, 

Eitvinih £.diiiffn, Cr, ?tw. ^. 
A CijIoQiol Edition is also pubttibnd' 
THE FIVE NATIONS, ^xit TkauiMd. 

Stcpftd Editiim. Cr. Siw. 6t. 

A C'oluTtiAl Editign i^ alto publi^-heiJ. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. SLttemtk 

Edition. Cr. Sw. ^. 
A CiiilAnial Edition, u ^40 putitisbed'. 
Knifht 1 Albert O. THKT COMPLETE 

CRICKETER. lUm. Demytw. 71. bd. mt, 
A CoEonJJil Edition Ublio ]iuUi»hcd. 
Kolf ht (H, J. C.J, M.A. 5« ChurchmAii'* 

Bible- 
Knawtlnc (R. J.), M.A., Praressor cX New 

Ttstamcnt EKcpcsis at King's College, 

London. Sfte Wcitmiti'^ter Comiifbeiltiines. 
Lunb (Chnrlcsaiid MaryJ, THE WORKS 

OF. Eriitcd by E. V. Lucas. I llualrated 

In SertK f V/n TKiis.^ DcMy Bp*. j*. 6d. tfuk. 
Sec also J-illle Lllrary and E. V. Luc?4. 
Lambert (F. A. H.V Sc« Little Guide«. 
LambroB (ProfeASor)* See Uytantlne Texts. 
Uarie-P4>fll«f Stanley). A HISTORY OF 

E(:;VfTIN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fally 

Illustrated. Cr< Are. 6j. 
Latt»bridee{F.).M.A. BALLADSOKTHE 

BRAVE: P»efiis of Chivalry, Eatert>rt«, 

Courage, iu^d OjOstaaCyi Tkird Edilian. 

Cr. Btw. gj. (td. 
Law (WlltlamJ.^ See Libnu-y of Denriion 

£nd Standard Library. 
L.«ach (Hen ry\ THE DUK E OF DEVON- 

SHIRE- A Bingrapby, With i> llltuira- 

liotis. Dctmy ftva, i aj. fiif. wf. 
See aUo JanleA Braid. 

GREAT COIfERS IN THE MAKING. 

With 34 Portraits, DlMtj^vo. •jx.td.ml. 
L« Bm (Anatnley. THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Tmml-itcd by Ekancks M, 

Go^TLlNC;. lilustruled in tolcur. StCorid 

KditioH. Detny fcv. 71, 6d, Htf. 
Lc«<C0Plain L, Me]v11lc> A HISTORY 

OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr.%w. 

%M. 6d. ntt. 
L*i£li<PorcivaI% TMECOMIC ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. Embelli&bed with upwurdi 

of JO cbajDcterlltiC llluntatloh* by JuHN 

LekCII. /'tfsi i£ma 01. thi, Mtt. 
Lewca (V. B.), M.A. AIR AMD WATER. 

Illustrated. Ci\ &ve. aJ. 6tf. 
Lewla (Mr>. Owvn). A CONCISE 

HANDltOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Illustrated. Fiaj^. 8pff, u.6^ nit. 
Lisle (Portuntiede^ SeeLLttirBooluoaAjL 
LlttI«JhAlea<H.). Se« AAiiijuary'i Bt^Ai. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Kcble 

CqIIcj!*. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER. 

BUILDER. Sttfltid Ed. f?n Svo. u. 1^ 
THE UIDLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Cr. 9vi. 6*. 
Sec ti%Q Leaden of Retlsion and LEbrvy 

afDoVALLOIL 
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UKker(P.). See LiUlc LTbnjT. 

Lodice ISlr OUveri F.iLS. THE SUB- 
STANCE or FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCK; A CiMchUm for Paienli 
AFiil Teacticrs. ^nvAM£<^ Cr,Sv*. 2m, lut, 

Uofttioui«!W. F.>« M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATOXKMENT. With a Fiootis|rie». 
Dewty 804. u. ntt. 

Uon^cllow (fT W.). S«e Little Ubrwr, 

Lartner C<l«D>:sre Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELr.MADK MEKCHANT 
TOHISSON. SixUtiUk Bdih»H. Cr.flM. 
jr. 6rf. 
A CuIonUl EJltiop I*; also p^SIisbed. 

OLDOaRCON GRAHAil. iiic<md Edition. 
Cr. 8w. (a. 
A CtjlofiUI Edition {i al-'M?_piiW»5b*<J, 

Uiver (SanoLuel)!. See I. I*- L 

E. V. L. and C. L. a. ENGLANDpAY EV 
DAY : Or, I'hc Eagltshman* Handbook to 
£flici«icy. IllustmcedbyGBORCsUDHJtow, 
FntHK kStitm- FtMi. 4ta- I/. Kit. 

Local le.V.X. THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Willi 9S II]ii!.tr.ition*, r**>rf 

A CotoniAl li^dition U alsq pub1[»fa«d- 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND, Wiih 
mAny llltuU'iiiciiUr of whicbaouvin Colour 

lW»EHBBRTMA.RSHAi.U S/VtH/A EJitimt, 

Cr, Bi"9. fir. 
A Ci]lon]^l Edition u »]eo publiahcd-. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 

llluiLrjiiicD-i ifl Colciut by NEtsoM Dawson^ 

Ahd 36 other IJiutrfttiooi. J^(/iA £iiifTFm, 

Cr. 6tv. 6r. 
A Cobcul EdUion is also published. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE, 7'**W 

MJiiiott. Fc«fi. 8c<*, 5ir. 
THE OPEN ROAD : i Little Book for Way- 

fuers. EitvcMtk EMioM. J^ca^ Siv, sr+ i 

tndia Patf, -^t* itd, 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : x Little Boole 

for Ibo Urbahe, T^ird Edition, /«d/. 

Stw. 5*1 ; In^ia Pa^tr, 71. Crf. 
Lucian. S« Clni^sicBl TninslRtions. 
Lydc(L> W,)i M.A. Se*C&nim*rcia.l Series, 
Ly>(]aii(No«[ S.), f^eejunior Schoot Books . 
LyttcltoiKHon. Mm. A.). WOMEN AND 

TUlilR WOkK. C''.%fi>. is^(<J, 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Editwi by F, C, Mnrr. 

TACUK. M.A, 7'Arti IWnfMri, C*-. fiew-iSx. 
The only cditioaof tbit book coiapletely 

annolated. 
n'AUea<J»B B.)i M.A. S«e CgmmcrciaL 

Serua. 
MmChUocIi (J> A.X Se« Chtircbnwi-5 

NUcCutin (Rorence A.>. MARY 
STUART, With oyer 69 HlustraiioM, in, 
cludinc a Frontiipiec« in Photosn'mrc. 

SccAlbj LtAdccAof RdizioD. 
AlcDerinott(C- ft.), See BookionBusiaeu. 
M*[>owfl]lirA. S,), See Oir<*rd DbETaphw*. 
MacknyCA. M.). See Cburcbnian'&Libr&rT. 
AtBcklln merberC W.), M.A. S« Anti- 



Mackeaila CW. Lodla), U.A.. M.D., 

D.P.H.. etc. THE HE.^LTH OF TH* 
SCHOOL CHILD, C^, «w «. 6A 

Mdila Mori (Author oH. ST. GATHER- 
JNE OF SIENA AND HER T1MI& 
WuhaSnitlWJaiitrfH. ^r^y^tv- ^t.tjdLMt 

Atarnna (LauHeX ALA. A PRiMKK Or 
WORD-S\\-URTH. Cf. Bs*, ./.&/- 

Mahaffy{J, P,LUtc,I>. AHISTORTOr 

THE egyi*t of the rroLCMiE& 

Fully IJluStraled. Cf. &»*. 6*. 
Maltlaad(KW.), LL.D., ppwntmrijftii 

of the Law) of Ens^nd in cbc l/ni^wnalTflf 

Cambridge. CANON LAW IN E»C- 

LAND. Ri^yal^v*. 71.6^ 
Maiden (H. BA M.A. ENGUSH RI 

CORDS. A CkHnpanicm to ibc Sliuoty^V 

Encland. Cr. 8vwL v.6^. 
THE^NGLISHCinZEN; HiSRlGHTS 

AND UUTIKS. StvtmtA E^ili^ Cr. 

See ilto School HImorci. 

Marchaut (B. C.^ U.A., Fellow of Peter. 
facKue, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Sitetd Edititm. Cr.&ff. y.6J. 
^ti alio A. M. Cook. 

MarrU' B.),F.R.&., FeltDW^StJoWtCo^ 
lcse» CsoitfiHge. THE SCfKNTinC 
STUDY OFSCENERV. Ste^^d Ediiita. 
Illustrated. ...Cr. Sr.<t, 6t. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. lUattnud. 
Cr. et-i". 61. 

MarrJott (J. A. R.), FALKLAND AKD 
HIS TIMES. With m lllLuiiatkia. 
Stcrtui Ed. J>tftr Sva, ft. 6d, fvf, 
A ColanuJ EditiDD ii mIso publi&bed. 

MarveII{Atidrew). S«e Little Ltttruy. 

JVtas«treld (John). SEA LIFE IN KVl* 
SON'S TIME. Illustiaud. Cr. bk 

0^'tHe'sPANISH main, Wliit fi 



IHiutrntians 

A SAILOR'S 

Sclctied Wt 

|VU»k«ll (A,>. 



*ad « Map. Dtmf 



GARLAND. lEdiMl iAd 
Cr. Bttp. 3*. 6»£. art. 
S^ CcnQoiuoir's Libcuy, 
MaaoB(A. J'). D-D. SeeLitader^orKcrispaa. 
MB»i«(aMrj»>. THEF-VOLLTTIONOF 
PLANT LI FE : Lower Fornu. IlliunstKL 
Cr. Siv. ar. tdi 
ntuterniui (C P. O.X U.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RBLlGIOtIS 
TEACIiER. Cr:%\t>, 6*. 
Matb«aon<Mra. B. P.). COUNSELS OF 

LIFE, F^ 8m^ w. &f. m^ 
Mar (PtitO. THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
SrCOrxd Edftiffiu \{S- k. ntt, 

Meltowv(einnM S.}. A SHORT STORY 
OF ENr.LlSH LITERATURE. Cr. 

Metbaen <A. M. S.> THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. »«. «. wf. 

^AwC*', Sei#. ^Mf. 

A reviMd and ealnrged cdltioa of Uc 

anthor'i 'Peace or War in Soallt 

Afiicib* 
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ENGLAND'S RUtN : Disct?»sit& m Sk- 

TBBN LUtftii* TO TWH JlJCHT HOU. 

JontniCHAUBesi-AiH, M.P. Sevtntk Edi- 

tf^n. Cr. Brw. yi- i*rt. 
Mllca rEM»lP«>. M.A. LIFE AfTER 

LIFE, OK, THE THEORY OF RLIN- 

CARNAVION, Cr,iv». 9m. i^ ntf. 
Mllliliv (J. O,). THE LIFE AND tKT- 

TERS Of SIR JOHN EVERETT 

Ml LLAIS. Ptesid*pt of the Ror^ Acwteiny. 

Wilb DWB7 t|l|»tr»t>oaS| *if wiLLcb a ate in 

PbotocnvuTb Jfitw Editimt^ Demy Btv. 

71. 6*r»i*rf, 
S«e &I10 LiCtle Galleries 
Mlllln <0. P.N PICTORIAL GARDEN^ 

ING. lJlu*tn«M. Cn Sjm. «, Srf. *w<, 
MIIILa (C. T.). M.LM.E. Sec Tutboclu of 

Tichnoioey. 
Milne (J. a>, M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN KGYPT. Fullrlllui. Cr.%v§. fii. 
MlltoD (Jofafl}. A DAY BOOK OF. 

Ediitd by K. P. Towadro*. Ftm^ Bpff. 

See alid Liflle Libfar? mid SunduiJ 
Libra 1^'- 
MlncblntH. C.),M A. Sw R. PecL 
MItcfaelKK Chalmers), MA OUTLINES 

OFBIOLOCJV. UluMniied. StamitEdi- 

tion, Cr. Rtv. 6/, 
MIrton fa. EA !AWi; AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES. With minv pDrirniU aad 

IlluslratJQiis. SeCiMtJ ami Ci*t*/rr £dit*'i>n. 

Cr, Bvi\ fii, 
A Olotiul EdkEoB is abo published^ 
MiiHBt(MBr7M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA With »o IlIimnitioM. Fourth 

Ediiiim. Dftfiy Biv. 7*. 6rf. fw^» 
'MoIWA.)/ Sec Bn<il*»4.fp Bit^ness. 
Molr<l>. M.l. Sm LitiJt Library. 
MaIIao* (Dr. Michael deV Sec Librvyor 

r>trtilirtn. 

Money (U a. Chhizia). MP. RICHES 
ANb POVERTY. ThUJEditUm. Dtmy 

Montaffa(llcilry>, Earl of MRnchoier. See 

Library of Dev4aiif.n. 
Montalrne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edit«d 

by C F. PoHD. ^ttf/. Etv. jj. &i If*;. 

MiHiteaoreBcy(J. E. O. dc). B.A, tun, 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS ACSE AND 
BOOK. Witli ai Iltiistralioni JiwW 
Edition, PfMf Biw, 7/. 6J. */f. 
Moore [H.e.> BACK 'lO THK LAND. 
Ati laquirriDto Raral DepopuUlton- Cr*. 

M«orbotl«« (E. HAlIUfflk NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 FoKwu, 
Steond Eviitii'H. Dttny^vc, fi, tat, ntt* 
A Cctloni.il KditLonis nlvi [)ubti<h(d, 

Monii]<Clnr«i]CoO.]^ Sec biXikBonDtisineas. 

Morc^Sir ThomAi), See StRniJard Lil-nwy. 

Morrill (W. R.), OHcl CoJfce. Oarf.^rd, A 
HISTOKVOFRUasrA FROM PKTER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER IL 
Wtth Mapsand Plans. Cr. Stw. y. 6tC. 

Moficb (tt. J.,\ kte ot aifton College. 5«« 
SdiOol ExwQuwtiflc Serin. 



Morria {J A TBE UAKZRS OF JAPAN, 

With 04 tltiuLraiioat, DtP^ !«#. t*f. 61^- 

A Colonic Edhton a bIk> publiifaed^ 
Morrlt (J. BA Scr Little CMidc«. 
Mortan (MU« Anderioa). S«e Miss Brod- 

rick. 
M9ul« (H, C, a.>. n. D.+ Lotd BJibap cJ" Oar- 

ham. See Leaders of Relizion. 
Malr (M. M. l^ttlMn), M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. IlltMlfuwd, 

Cr. Bt'j. ar. 6^. 
Matidella (V. A. >, M. A, Srt J. T. Daim. 
Munra ( k.), LL D. Se« AniidUAiy's Books. 
N*va!011iMr(A). SmLP.L. 
Neal(W. O.J, S« R. N, H*ll. 
NcWBtaii (Eniejt>. HUGO WOLF. 

NawEiLaa<Oeorfre), M.D.,D.?. H-.F.R. S,£. , 
LcctUKTon Put^ik Health at Si. Bajtholo^ 
mev'i Hospital^ and MciJjcaI OiTiC«f of 
Hejilh of th« McEEODQliian Borough of 
Fin*bury- INFANT MORTALrfV, A 
Sociiit, pRfttiUrM. With iC Diageuat 
Dtmjf Bpf. Tf. At/, net. 

NewnMd {J» H.) and otlun. See Llbrur 
■of IDevolion, 

NlcholsU. B. B.X S« Little LiKrirr. 

Nkkllfl (T.). MA, EXAMINATION 
['VPERSINTHUCVDIDES. Ci', Be*, m. 

Nlmrod. See I. P L. 

Noi^«U <a. L« dry*}. THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Ulujtrated. 

Norrcffaard {B. W.). THE GREAT 
SlKuE : The InveKmem and Fall of Poil 
Anbur, I]]ii?i[raied, /J^jwy&iw. Jcn,6d.Kft. 

Norway ^A, H.). NAPLES. WiihjiCpl. 
Dured [JJiistniiioni by Maurick Okciffek* 
HAC«>f. iVtiM*^ KMh'^m Cr. Bin 6». 

N0VJUI5. THEDlSCIPLESATSAISAND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mis* 

Uma EtUCK. /■(■<»/, Bb'O. %t. &/. 

OIdn«ld (W. J.), M.A., Ptebenditry of 
Lif^coln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Ba^bdok tkbCat»chism ow the Church 

or ^KGLAKIl. AhTtA Btv. Wt. id. 

Otdbnnl (F. M.}, B.At 5m Tntbooki at 

ScicDce. 

Ollpliant {Mrs. )* See L**def»orR«l!tio». 

OmAnCC W. 0, M. A., F«l]ow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. ThA Mirldia A^ea, from the 
FAitftb to thd Foarteentlt Cenliiry, Illu^- 
tralcd, Dtmy^itf, iw. W, »tt. 

Ot(l«y (R. L.XD.D. Setr HAbdhooU gf 
Theology and l-eadenofRelisioti, 

<ftv?rtOit (<i, M. )♦ Sc« Leader* of RcJifioa. 

OwenfDoujttilA). 5e« BooLi on Biuineu. 

Oxfard(M.N.VorGuy'»Hu|nta1. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Ff>ur1k£4Him, 
Cr. 8tw. 3^ . &d. 

Pakea (W. C C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE, lllufittsled. Dnmylva. 15;. 

P»[rti«f(Fri-<]erick). WITHKUFOKIIN 
MANCHURIA niustraled. Third 
Edition, Dtmy 8m. 71. 6^ mr. 
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A LOVER'S DIARY. 



Piirfccr (Ollbert). 

Fct^, fnra. si. 

Pmrhei (A. tCL SMALL LESSONS ON 
CRE\T TRUTHS, /■cajt.^w. i#. 6</. 

PlVkltiifln/John>. PARAMSl IN SOLE 
PAKA1.HSUS TERKESTRIS. OR A 
GAKUEN OF M.h SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. FoHs. ]Ci,2fi.met. 

PmtmtnUr iJobo). HELlO TROPES* OR 
NEW POSIES FOK SUNDIALS, 1635. 
EJii«I tijC Pkrctvai. Lahdon. Qita-rte^ 

^i. 6d. tut. 

ParmenUer <IPn]L Leon)^ Se« Brnntins 
TejiU. 

PanOtU (Mrj. Clement). GARKlCK. 
AND His CIRCLE. With 36 lllu»tr»' 
tjationt Stamd EJiti»m. Demy Biw. 
tm. e./. M4t, 
A Colonbil EditlioD is also putnllxbcd. 

Pascal. Sec Library orDeratiotL 

futon (Qeorirt). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. WLiii over tw UloitnLtiQa^ 
/it^riaiO»ert/i. jLit ixi. M, mr/^ 
5*«alKlJtt1«BooVsQn Ariuid l.P.L. 

LADY MARY WOETLEY MONTAGU. 
Wjdi 14 PortnUu nnil lllgftntiKHu. 
Sn9n4 /^tf/tioM. ptmy 9rw. 1 w. tut. 
A Coloria,! E(litic<n IK al«i pultHahod. 

PKterMn(W. ROtHenJMiiln Swift). LIFE'S 
gUESTIONINGS. Cr.Zva. jj-. 6dL hc/, 

Pfttterion ( A. KA NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illasiratftd la 
Colour by F. SouTHGATE. Stcond Edition. 
Cr. 8w. fisf. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK- 
A s«ri&i of «lritD^)^a.Llobi aa the Birds, 
Fuhu, M&mio^U, Reptiles, Rod Stnlk- 
eyt^d Cru^lACF:uu found in that neich- 
bouirhood, vith a lUt of ihc Epecies. With 
H Illuslratipni in coIout, I>y FraWK 
SODTUSAT^ Seamd Editiati. Cr, ^o. 

Peacock CK-). Sec Ltttle Soolu on An, 

Penke (C. M. AO. F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OP GARJDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIIiNNIAL PLANTS. 
With 94 illusiruion^ Fiap. Sev. ji, td, tut. 

Pc.l ^Robert), and Mlncbln (H. C.\ M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 lUustratJon* Id 
Colour. C^r. ^tv, 6t, 

Peel (Sidney). Intt Fellaw dfTHnliyColl«^, 

Oxlord, and fvcO'Ct^ry to ihc Rov^l Coin< 
mu^on On ihe LiceciMDE Ijwe, PRACTI- 
CAL L1CF,NS1N& REFORM. Sm^mJ 
£Vr/i««* Cr, fiw. II. 64. 
Petrte<W.M.FIIttder«), D,C L. LL.1>., Pk). 
ftsjicir of CRymoioRV At UriiversiiyCoflege. 
A HISTOSV oy EGYPT, phom ths 
EAMLrKST T1MK5 TO TUB Pjcbsent Da*. 
Ful]y Illiistrarpd. /« i/j vol^umtt. Cr. 

Vol- I. Pkkhistobic TtMKS TO XYItm 
DtwaStt. Sixth Edition, 



XYinm 






IN 




Voi_ ii» Tjw XVIIts aw» 

DvMAsn^ Ffi*trtit EdMom. 
Vol. ni. XJXth to XXXth Dynastik 
Vol. IV. Tiia Egvit oi' tkr FroLMMiii. 

J. P. MfcOAFTV, LJct-D. 

Vol- V- KoMAM Eovrr, J. G- Mts-wei 
Vol. VL £crrT IH Thu MlnpLR 

StaNIIY LAWH-Pf>OLB. M,A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIEKCE 

ANCIENT EGV'PT. IHtuttAled. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT. FROM THE TKLL 
ELAMARNATABLETS. Cf. B»* •*. W 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illuamtcd by Tms- 
THAM Ellcs. /a Tan Volmm*t> Cr. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. 

ISO I [lu^irationa. Cr. 8i^». 3*. 6rf- 
PilllllpsiW. A.). S*tOJofdlli, 
PfalUpOtta (Ed«V MY DEVO 

With ^ |t1u»iratt£>iu by 1. Lev Pethv- 

DRiDc«. StcMiJ aW Cia^^tr £ditaHL. 

Litrre Cr. 8w- fin. 
UP ALONG AN1> I>OWN ALONG. 

Illu5irat<t| by CukCDR SHErmsoii. 

C)'. 4/*. &(■- «</. 
A volnme o( pocmL 
Plarr (Victor 0.). Sec ScHool ttt»oH«s. 
Pinto. See Standsnl Library, 
Plautui. THE CAPTIVL Edited, viA 

uv Introdnction, Textual Notcii, and &CO0- 

mcjiLur, by W, M. Li!<dsa¥, Fellow of 

Jesus Cp|leEc>OvfoTd. Z^rnfa^V. i(U.6>f.«rr. 
Plowdea-WanlUw (J.. T.% K.A.. Xmc'i 

Collcf c. Catabridge. St« Sg^ikmI £kun!aa« 

tion S^?ri«. 
Podmare (Prwik). MOItERK S?1RI- 

TU.\LISM. Twd VoiMifUi, Dtmri^t- 

mis, ttfi, 
A Kisiorr *«'! ■■ CntWsou 
Pocr (J. Pati-lch Le). A MODERN 

LFfllLlNARV. Cr.ivm. 6t. 
Pollnrd (Alke)^ See Liule Booki «ni Art, 
Pollnrd^A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS- 

IlliL^ir.Tii-fJ. Demyivo. ji. 6J. net. 
PollBrd(EUzBP.>. See Ultle Books en An, 
PDllcKk (David), M.LN.A. Su Bobks aa 

EuiineM, 
pDtier (M, C.1, H.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 

UOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

llluslnilcd. Sftentd £diiifm. Cn t*». 

it. 6d, 
Power {J. O'Connor). THR UAKJHC 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr. Bw* 6/. 
Prance (Q.). See R. Wyon. 
Prcflcott(0. t«> ABOUT B-TUSIC, AWU 

WHAT IT IS MADE QF. Cr. 9m. 

|»ilce (L.X.'>, M. A . Fellow 4f Oriel Colkcc, 
Oxoti. A HISTORY OF ENGUSS 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Aat#^ £tf> 
timt, Cr. 6rW. vr. 6d. 

Primnwe (Defeerah), A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. C'. awst 6j. 

Protheroe (ErneitX THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Gbographv em tn Huma» 
A-sr^CT, Wlib Iff. fail.pa£fi tUnsteCjotu. 
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Pncin ud RowUndflAo. THE MICRO- 
COSM Of LONDON, OR hartiMH im 
MirvmTUltS, With 704 llluitnition] in 
colour, ftt Tkrtr i^fiivmts. Sm^ti ^tv, 
£-1, v. net. 

*<y (a, T. Quitler Ccuch). tHE 
GOLDEN POMP- A Phocessiom ot 
Bkoi-i^hLyiucs. S*coHJEdHigM. C*-. Stw. 
sr, ^.V. ntt. 

Sijcvedo Vlllerm*. See Miniatuie Library. 
.R, jLEiie.S. THE WOOl>K0LISECOK- 
RKSPONDENCE. Cr. 5rw, 6J, 
AColanial Kdilion i» »Uo published. 

RlkifkbtilB (R. B.>, M.A. See WBtmiiuUr 
Con) mcnla t\a. 

^rt_^l^v^t*i^.\ THE WOME^f-ART- 
IST5 OF BOLOGNA. With m llliu- 
ErarionS. Dtftyiwo. 71. 6J. ntf, 

RariF (L^tiAddle) B-I>., Okan. DANTR 
AXD HIS ITAI.V. With 3a Illu»tra' 
lioni Uigcly fTiiin ci7ntempar*(y Fw»C0*» 
And Dvfiiintnli. DtmySv9. lu. 61^. mt, 

R«htt (P. J.K M.A., B.Sc.t Leclurtr in 
Eosli&h ftt McTchiaiit VeniiifeK' T«c1*fiicjil 
ColTeE<> Srisiol. HIGHEA ENGLISH, 

JtHdolph (B. W,), D.D. S«« ti^nuT of 
Dcrotian. 

ICuBla (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY Oi-" SCOTLAND. Cr. ac«. 
y. f>4, 

KvhdaU (Hutlnfi), M.A,, Fdlqw ud 
Tbior ef N«<« Callee«. Oiford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Si'*'. 6x. 

Rsvcn (J. J.), on. See Antii^uRri'sBcholcs. 

RBWilorne (Lawrence, Ehi|,), ^« I.P.L, 

Rayniond (Waiter). Stc School HisKnic*. 

A R»] Paddy. SesLP.U 

Ruion (W.). M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCL\L SETTLEMENTS. Cr. 8«v. 

Redpath (H. A.), M.A. S« Teftiniiubrr 

CoTiuncntiP l'^*. 

RcyDOldf. 5te l^iilc Galleriea. 

RhoidH(J.P.). SeeSiiiipl>l^c4FrcDctiTeMU. 

Rh(hi*d (W, B,). See SchfJol Hliloriem. 

Riw (H.^ M.A, S« Simplified French 
TwHv 

Refccrtfl (M* H,). See C- C. Ctutner. 

flOlMrUaD (A.\ D.D., Lord Bi;hop of 
Evpler, RF^GNUM DEI, Tim BunptoD 
Lcciureii of igo-r. Dtiaiy 9rv, vr. 61/, im/. 

RobcrtMa rC^ araot). M.A.. Fcliow of AH 
Souls' C^llcgv, OKfcf'Ip Eitajnintr in l^ttt 
HonounScliiMl of Modem Ki<tDry, Oxrord, 
1901.1904. SELECTSTATUTES, CASES. 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1S33. Dfmr^w, IM. 6J. 
nr/. 

Robertson (C. Qrant) and BArtholainow 
y. OA F.R.S.E.. F.R.C.S. A HIK- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THEBRITISHEMPJRF- I>emyQm*r(t. 
4J. dti. Mff. 

RolMrtflOfi(SlrQ,5.).K.C.3.I. CHITRAT.: 
Tmk .Srojtv or A MiFJO^ !sibgk. 'I'^tr4 
KdUiifn- lUiutni.t«I. Cr- &vo, it, id, ruU 



R»bln»D1l(A. W.X U-A. See CbutcbEua*s 

ItoUntcni (C«cnia>, THE MINISTRV 
OF DEACONEijaES. With mi IftUCKliJC- 
lioh by (he late ArchbiaKop uf Canterbury, 
Cr. ar .r jr. -S^. 

Rablosant'F. S.>. See Connoisseur's Libi*ry. 

KwhefowCHUld (La)> See Little Ubwy. 

Rodwell (a.), B.A. NEW TEST-UdEKT 
GREEK. A Coane for Begiiinerv. With 
■ Preface by WxiTtii Lock. D.D., Warden 
of Kisble Colltfi*. /^:.»/. Biw, :\j. 6*^. 

R«(Pr»d>. OLD OAKFURNITURE. With 
niAny Iltuilf*! io«« by iih« Author, includiaE 
a rfootiipicce in Dototu. Dtmy^mt, lo*. 6/ 

RnKcrB (A. O, U), &LA. Su Boalu on 

Kuiiii'eik 

Ranney. See Liltl* G*lleriei. 

Roicoe C6. S.). Sec Liitlc Guides. 

Roie (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
IHu'tLrat^d, Cf. J^pa. aj. 6d. Aha im 4 
rarit. /•itrii I. amd //. &t r«A: /'«r/ 

Rowntrw (JwhvmK THE IMPERIAL 

LlRUCi TRADE. A Ri-Statembn? or 

ChtAfer Hditistt. Cr, 3t*. it, tut, 
Royde-Sinlth (N. Q.). THE PILLOW 

liOOK: A OA){r4C>t or Many Moods. 

Stetmuf Edition. Cr. 3m>. 4J. 6if. tut. 
Ruble (A. E.], D.D. Sec ivxaot SchccI 

RuflMli (W. awk). THE LIFE OP 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

With lllcisiTiitioDt by F. EHAi'CU'Vt':. 

FanHk Editu'it.. Cr. Bvo. 61, 
Salnibury (Man-lortonX M.Uj F.RC.P, 

PRINClPIA THEfeAPEUTlCA. 

JJfmy Bna. j^. 6d. ntt. 
St. Amelm. See Libtary ol Dcvouon. 
St. Au{[uAtlt)6. Sec Library ol DevoUon. 
St. Bcrridrd. See Ltbmiy of Devoiioo. 
Salcj {&L> PrBocIa da^ Sea LibcBry of 

DcvDiicn. 
St. Cyrei (Vltcaiint), Sise Okfefd BJa^ 

2nphi<&i 
St. Praodft of AbiIiL THE LITTLE 

FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 

MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 

FRIARS. Newly tiaiulated by Wiluah 

Hbvwodii. With an ImrDductioo Iry A. 

C- F« Howell, and 40 J[loitn»too« rrom 

iLftCmn Paimev*. GtntfZvo- y. tut* 
Sec nlw SLuidard Lionry and Llbruy of 
Devotion. 
<SBld' (H.Muaro% REGINALD. Sic^md 

EtiitiiTM, hiitf, Bf(t. ar, 6rf, ntL 
Salmon (A. I»]l See Little Guides. 
Sarnaunt i,i.\ M.A. ANNALS OF 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. IIIumtm*! 

iittny 8**. 7». td, 
SathAlfC.^ Sn BvEintine T«]c(i. 
Schmltt <JobD). See Byianiine Texu. 
Scott (A. M.}. WLVSTON SPENCER 

CHITKCHILI^ WitliPuiirutstad iJlui^ 

triiiijni. Cr. ^Xfii. u. tii£ 
Scudunora {Cyril). Sec Little Gujdei. 
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SMm (V. PA M.A. 

- - ILY 



THE MSCZUiiflCS 
Or'DAlLV LIFE. tUiutiUed. Cr. &». 

Seleoa (CdiUiuad). TOMMY SMITHS 

ANlMAt.S. tlluslrated bf G. \V. Ord. 

Eifktk Kditim. I-'ct^. Siw. sr. td. 
Scfutnt Editiff», li. (Srf. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHIR ANIMALS. 

WUh L'» lIlLLUuiion!! by Auou^ta Gu^st. 

ly^ciih/ Ad'i'/uii- /Va^. 8fw. » . firf. 
S«ttte fJ, H>>. ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDiERS, C»-, 8m. 3*, &t wr. 
$liakD>|»*re (William). 
THE FOUR VaUOS, i6»3 ". iMj t6*4 ; 

1&8;. Eich £^, 4^ H/f, or k complete MC, 

;£ia, 1«S. Wlfi. 

Folios ) and 4 iit« read;. 
Folio a is fteirly rcAdy^. 
Sc( alto Ardei), Siuidfrd LibtAry Bdil 
l^itlle OuafLO Sh^apeu«. 
Sharp (A.>. VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
StKv 35. &(/. 

Sharp (Cecil). See S. UaniiK-GDuId. 
Sbarp (Mra. E. A.). See Liltk bogles on 

An. 
Sbedlock (J. S,) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA Cr. Sb*. 5*- 
Shell«v(Percvfi.). ADONAlS; in Elegr 
on tne doifl of John Kcati, AuLIl[4^^ of 
* EiMJvftiiMH,'«c Pim, Fioiu ibc lypcaof 

Sbeppard <H. P.), M^ See S, ttari^c- 

GouIhI. 
Sberwell (Arthuf\ M A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Tki^J E.iifiM. Cr, Bw. 

fihlplev (Mm. EA AN ENGLISH 

CHURCK HISTORY FOR CHILD, 
REN. A.D. S92.-ID6& With » Prefwe w 
th« Kijhop of Gibraltv. With Mip* vnd 
lUiiUralioni. £r>'. £1^ pi, t-i, mi. 
SIme fJ.). See Little Book^ on ArU 
Sttnonson (G. AA FRAN^CESCO 
U U A R D ] . With |t Plates. Imf^ial 

5k«4chley {R. E. D*>. Se« Little Doc^ an 

Art. 
SidptH (H. P. K.). See LItlle Boolis on 

An. 
Sluden (DdnffUu). SICILY: Tiv New 

Winter R«wft. Witt over 300 lllutnuiaiis. 

Seeamd Sditiatt. Cr, Biw. 51. m«/, 
SduU (EvanJ, M.A THE EARTH. An 

littroduction (0 FhyKlognphy. IIJuiU-»tcd. 

SrtuiIlwofKl (M. QA See Little Hooks od 
An. 

SmedleyCF. BA Sec I. PA. 

SBilth (AdaiB). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. E^iited wki An IniTodncUOn 
mnd ntimcicms Noics by PIdivjm Cawnax, 
M,A- Tu-a tv!i/>rtti, Piuiyifit. si*. «*/. 

Smith (Horace and JftOiea). See Litde 
Libmy. 



Smith (H. Benpa^ MLA. ANEW 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC r»Wpa lea. 
aJ< Witb Aniwvrs. u. 6^. 

Smith <e> MudJeK THOUGHTS FOR 

THE UAV. I£^ttd by. Am/^ Sn^ 

Smith (\aw«U CA Sc« W. Ww Jv widi. 

Smith (John Thomu). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINV DAY :Or. RccoUectwMofUic 
Efciifs of the 'S tais ]766-i33j. bdiled b* 
WiLTSBD WHiTTEnr. Hlu&mued. SViA 
Dtmr 3n«. i3f- <^ mrt. 

Snell ^F. J.}. A BOOK OF EXUOOR. 
Illu«u-ited. Cr. Btv. 6f- 

SnowdentC. e.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
KRITISU HISTORY. Oe»y^»t. 41. hi. 

Sophoclei. S«t CU5sica.1 TimailAricmc. 

Somel (Lr A.). Sm Jttntor Scboal BooltK 

South(B.wmoil},M.A. S«eJiuiK»SchMl 

Souih^y [HA ENGLISH SEAMEM. 

Edited by DAVib Hannav, 

Vol. I. <Haward, CUiTcn], HawUu, 

DtW1(«. Cavcndi»bX S*iMtd £Jiti*m. Cr. 

Bnv. ts, 
VoL 11. (Richard Uftwlciax^ CrtAvfllt^ 

E««, ond Kalagh), C'. to#. &r. 
See alts Siondan] Library. 
Spence <C. HA M, A, Sec Scbtxi) Bnadn. 

titrn Secies. 
Splcer[A. DA THE PAPER TRADE. 

Wiih Map* and Dia4»*at4. ZVmr 8»* 

ISf. 6^. u-/. 
$pMIKr (W. A.), M:.A. £ee Ladm of 

RelJEien. 
St>l«y (Edft«umbel. THE GUILDS OF 

FL&RENCE l\\fax.mxd. St€*nd Sditm^ 

Stanbrl4cfl (J. WA B.D. Sec Ubrby tf 

Usvuiii-in 

' SUnclllfe.' OOLF DO S AND DOSSrS. 

5(ud (W. J A See I>. G»Uali*r. 
St«dRMn{A. M. MA M-A. 
INITIALATINA: Euy Leaom oi> Elenn- 

\vy Acfiidecct. 3rc»th Balitmu A«#, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS, TtrntA £^U- 
O'PM. Cr. Stv. mt. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Kota 
adapted io lh« SharUr Latin rrimcc 4n4 
Vooihiitary. Jawm^A £4<: #¥«.»,/. ,J[m^ 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CjESAR. 

The Uekeuan Waf. rArrrf £dititm. 

itn*t>, it. 
EASY SELKCTIONS FROM LIVY, TW 

Kings or R«rae. 16m*, Tkiryi Sditim. 

EASY LATIN fASSAOFS FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. £*w^M ^ A»£ 

8rw. u. 6(ft 
E.\£MPLA I4ATINA Ftfst Eacton 
in Lfltin Accidence. Wjtb Vo^tM^n 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISBS ON TH£ 

SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AXD 
KEVISKD LATIN PRIMER. W»h 
Vocabuivy. £itveMSk*»dCkta*tr£Mtii>H. 
rt^writttm* Cr^ SfV. it„ b/, Lfrigrmmi 
Sdititn. u. 6/. Kvr, if. mrt. 
THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 

Cr. «Bv. ij. 6J. With Vocataulur- 3m, 
NOTANDA QUAEOAM : MucdkocouR 

Latin E)i«cii*J pd Common Rules adA 

IdwiTiL i^i/lk Editii^K. Ffo^. %vo. 

it, W. WiiD Vocabulary, 9i. ^ty^ "+ 

»et. 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 

TITION : AKanged nwording lo SubiMts. 

FoMrtttmtA £di/ie». Fea*. Aiv. tt. 6J. 
A VOCABULARY OF LATIN [DIOMS. 

timt, Fa^ytk EtiifitM. it, 
STEPS TO GRKEfC Tkird EditiM, m- 

A SHOtlTGK GREEK PRIMER. Sromd 

EASV GREEK PASSAOES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. P^rtA £dilii«, tf 
it'ttd. fi'caf. ZTt. IS. 6(^. 

CREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arianved accofdinR toSut'- 
iecli. /'•wfM EMt""*, Aew/. Bt-,'. \* fc/. 

GREEK TKSTAMF^MT SEJ.ECTIONS. 
For tli« tiM «f ^toob. Wiih Iptroduc- 
lion, Notes. An4 VoCkbaUry. Fvmrik 
EJitimm, fcH^. Bi4. iS, 6d^ 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Aijr^i* Sdithn. 

FIRST FRI':NCH lessons. Eithik Edi- 
tiett, rvrited, Cr, 8tw. iy. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. S{;itk Edi- 
tiett, wrvitfd. Fcai. hve. ir. ^, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELF.^ 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Veabu- 
lifT* Fourth Edition. Cr. 9t*. at. 6d. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Amn^cd imordme lo Sub- 
iecl*. Thirtt*m!h EditiM. Fcit^. Bt«. i*. 
S«* >Ik) School EvaminAticn i>crie).. 

Steel (R. Elllirtf), M.A., K.C.S. 'I HE 
WORLD OP SCIENCE. With 14; 
IlliMtration^ Stc^miEdttigii. Cr. ir*. it. £d. 
SeciiLv^ Sirhool E^AmiiialianSfriBt. 

SMHMQMn (CA oribfe TcdinicAl CoJIegc. 
BndFnnt, ftnd Sudd«rd« <F») c>f the 
Voi4(»htr» C^ilIeK*. L«*ds ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS, 
llluitmcd. Dr^y 3p#. Third Ediiien. 

SUphettttm (J.\ M.A. THE CHIEF 

TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. Cr. Bw. -it.td, 
Stvrae ( Laurence). S« Uttlc Library. 
Sterrv (W.i. M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 

COLLFf'K. ILLiHWated, Dfmy&f^ jt.6J. 
Steoart f KathcriD«). BY A L L A N 

WATHR- Sfcond EJifism. tV. Sua. ti. 
'Slavenwri (R.U) THE LEn'RRS OF 

ROHEkT LOULS STRVENSON TO 



HIS FAMILY AND FKISNDS. 

Selected and Edited by SiDVMV COLVIM. 

Third Eililiim, Ct',U^ lU, 
Li BRAitv Edition. Dfmf%v9, -avalt, >5j.«ut 

A Coloniiil EditiDd U «lsn publjkbnl. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With en Eicl«d 

Ffmrail by Wilxiau STSAnc. Sixtk 

£di/i^i. Cr. Siv. BmcJtrvmt, 6a. 
A Cctoniol Etiilion it aha publUhed. 
THE LIRE OF H,L. STEVENSON. See 

SCevcnMin (M. L>. FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Leticn 
whiten by Mn. M. 1. Stkvknmin dnrtdf 
«8Bj-B. Ck Bfu. fit. «/(. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, i&^i-^y Edited 
uid Kinneed tiy M. C BAvrovR. With 
□uny IiIutit»lton&. Sttvitd Ediiien Cr. 

Stoddert (Aau M.). S«« Ovrord Bio- 
graph iu. 

SUt^ff* (F. a.)s B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. Fioin the traiuUcian oTSiR 
T. Ubijuiiaht and P. A. MoVTBUX. With 
a. PariFaii in PtiDtaET&vure, Cr. tttt. 3^ 6d. 

Stoii CS. i.\ POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a tblcrnoir by P. Li. Ellxstdn, 
M.A. With Poni*iL Cr. 3pb. &■. 

StOrr (Vernoo F-X M..\., L<«(iirei in 
iha Ptiilofto^y of KBtigichii in CaotbridcF 
Univeruty ; Kiciniiiiiiiff Chkplftin to uc 
Archbubop of Canterbury; IVirmtily Fell'Owr 
orUni«ef«iyC(»li«M,Oiii:ofd. DEVKLOl'- 
MENT AND DIVINE I'URPOSE Cr. 

Strak«r{F.). See Bookton fiu&incu. 

Strenoe <*♦ W*}, D,D. See ChmdiHmflS 
Bibl«. 

StrMllcIld (R. A.J. MODERN HUSIC 
ANU MUSICIANS. With s^ mmir*- 
ti-oju- Stctnd Edition. Dtirty i/va. jt. &/. 

SCrmid (H,>. DSc, MA. PRACTICAL 

PHYSICS. Witb moay Dia[niiu. Stemnd 
Edit urn. 3^. nfi. 
Struti (JoMpta). THE SI'ORTS AX1> 
PAS'llMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENCLAND. llluitTntedbr rnanr Etimv- 
ingi^ R gviited by J . C H ABLK% Cox, LCD. , 
F.S.A. Qttart:^. iftl. «-(/. 

St(iantC«pt,Doxuld>. THESTRUGGLF 
FOR PKKblA WiifiA.Vjip. Cf.ixi*. iM. 

JtMfCh<FOM Staff tn*lructL.r to the ,SurT-?> 
CotrntyCr-aDcil. MANUAL TRAINING 
DE.'iWiNG (WOOr>WORK>. Jm Piin- 
cijiEvs ami Applicaliun, wUti Soluljom. to 
ExamitUiliMi OuHiiAni, ]fl<i2'i9c;, Ortlij- 
graphic, ItKMDetric aibd OblufUB Prejectian. 
Willi )o Plntte And t^A FigureL F^^t^mf, 

Suddord* {f,\ See C. Sicpbcjuon, 

Surl«eA(R. 5.). .See l.P.L. 

£yai» (J. C.X M.A. THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION, Srtnd Edilnm. Cr. fcv. 

w. W- 
Sj<^mp«en(E. M.), M.A.,lf.D. SveAiKleot 
Cities. 
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Tacltnc AGRICOLA. With iMrodoctiop 
Noiei, Map, etc, by R. F. DaVIS^M^A., 

ORRMANIA. By th» umn Ediiac. i^r*/- 
8t><r. If. See ilwt ClKtticil TtarittkuLon^ 

T«}l«k(W,>. HOWAKIJLEITKKSAND 
MEM/JKIKS. Df^y^f>«. iru^6d.mt{. 

Tauler (JO- S«* Libfjtry or D«votiall. 

Taylor (A, B.I. THE ELEMENTS OF 
Mb.TAPHY.StCS, jPftnyStv. tot.M.tut. 

TnrlorfP.O.), -MA. S«eCi:>TiimeT<:uLSenca. 

T«rtar(l. A.). SceOifiTii BioorMjiick, 

Taylor (Johfl W,). THE COmIng OF 
THE SAIMTS : IinB|fin«t»>n *d-I Siudte* 
in E*rly Churth Kiiiory kn^ Tmililion 

Tpjlor T, M-), MA., Fellow of Ganville 
•na (j|iu« CoHtK, Otmbridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAE AND POLITICAL 
HISTORVOFROME. Cr. Bi-.*. t*. 6*^- 

TMadalc-BucliaU (Q. T-)- THE COM- 
PLETE SHOT. Illu-Mrmttd. S*eif'>dEJ. 

Tennywn (Alfr»d. t,oi-d). THK EARLY 
POEMS or. EdiitJ. with NoiM »Tid 
KD InTToductiofi, by }. CmurToN C<jllins, 
M.A. Cr. a»S>. 6x. 

m MEMORIAM, MAtJD. AMD THE 
PRINCESS, F^ited ty J. CuPRTxjrc 
Collins M.A. Cr, Btno. £<■ Sm ako 

Twry (C S. ). See O^fonl Biographiea. 
Thackemy (W. M-)- S« Utile Libraiy. 
Theobald (P, V.}. M.A. INSECT LlFK. 
lllii5TrPte(t. S*c«mJ Atiitiom ^goiini^ Cr. 

Thciaip*oii(A. H.% Sfte Little Ogu]». 

TUeHoa(M*T7W,l. DAILYSTRENGTH 
yOR DAILV NEEDS. Fivttttitk Edi- 
tivH. iiffa'fKm}6rtii. pi. 6;/. «(■/, Al*9»n 
edition in ^Liprrior binctLUE^ 6c. 

TompkJn* (H. W.), F.R.H.&. See Uttle 

Townley (Lady Sucan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With iti Illu»iraufTtM nn<l 
■ M»pl. TkirdSd. VtMpStitl. ior.6i/. iw.' 

ToyAtrtw (Paget), M.A., D.Uh. S« 
UsfrvrJ PiocTaphie*. 

Trench (Herbrrt), DE]R1>RE WEDDED 
AND OIHLR POKMS. Cr. Svf 51. 

An tjntoiM of Thirty hours delivered by 
the itfw voic». It deal! With ihe ]av« i^T 
Deirdrc Tor Nan^and is foundcdon a trselic 
Venion of th« Tra|Lcal Taiv of the Son< of 

Tr»velyan(O.M.\ Fellow of Trinity CoIIbe.;. 

Cambri.ce, ENr.LAND UNDER THK 

STUARTS- WiibMap«»nd Plana. TjIw-./ 

f.di'i't. Ptrnvivv- t«. 6J. met, 
Tr9ulbeck(a. E,>. S*« Litil*Qiiide«, 
Tyler (B. A.>, B.A., e.C&. Sec Junioi- 

ScIthw] Bniks. 
Tyrrell-QIU tPiWCaa>- Sm Linle BooIh 

on Art. 
Vardod (Harry). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER, lllaitiiLted. Sightk £JilMti 

^tmy tip*". irii,<b^. ntt, 

A Cnlnnial EditJon ia alju pdt^iituKL 
Vauffhan (Henry), See Little t4bfwy. 



Vaurhail(Ha-bertM,1. B.A.(Oxon,). THE 
LAST OF THE RQVaL STUART^ 
HENRV STUART, CARXjINaL, 
DUKEOFVORK. With »L]lu«rau«a. 
S*c«iui hditi^m, Dgwiy Sctf. tax. ^i, mri. 

THE NAPLES RIVKKIA. Wkh *s I^u*- 
trationtio Cotoui by M>uaicB CanrFxa* 
IMCIfH- Cw, 8t4. Al 
A Cc Ionia] EJitioo is alao publislteid. 

V'KffoHa (Af)» M-.A, Sec: Junior EiaKiaa- 
!i.3n Sfrie*. 

Wad4eH(CoUl-A.}.l.UD.,C,E. LHASA 
AND IIS MVSTER[ES, WithaRtcord 
of ibe Kxpediiio-n o£ 1903— (^4. Wok tjS 
IIItisiT^iioiTi and Mapfc. Tkird *S 
CktAf'tr E Lilian, Dtti*y iw. 71. ^. mU. 

Wade fa, W.t, D. D. OLD TE?tAMEKT 
HISTORY. With Mapv fi/Ut£4Mn 
Cf. Sc'*. fir. 

Waincr (RI^aHD. MUSIC DRAMAS: 
latcrpr^ianoiii, embodying V^ a^ncr'i owi 
evpt.ii'utjons. By A. L. CLe^THKa and 

■r. 6J. «aci(. 
Vol. I.— Thi Ru-g or trb. KiaauraQ 

Vou IL— Paksipal, LoHKMcan, aod 
Tns Hotr Giuiu- 

VOl, til.— ^TSISTAM AMD tS0l,1>X. 

Wall (J. C A DEVILS illtuRkied^lke 
Author Hid frcoi phatofrnph& Drmn Sm 
^r. 6./. i^ff. S»e alao AntLir|uarv'B Boski. 

WaJtera (H. B.Ju Se* Li»I« B«»*a on Alt 
and CiasAJo of Art- 

Waltftn (F, W.). S«- School Hlatonct. 

Walton (liaac) iLT>d Cotton (Ctorltili 
5m I.P.L., Sund*rd l^jbrary, and Linle 
Library. 

Warrcn-Vernon {Hon. WllllamV. lf.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, 1u£frd on the Co Blind urr at 
BENVJ.MJTOiiAtH'<LA.andOT^er^uihorili«s. 
Witt »n [(iiicJuction by ibc Rev. Dr. 
MaoKK. In Two Voluoin;* Src^nJ £di- 
(wf, entirely r^-ivriiien. Cw.Sfv. t$t, n/f. 

Waterhouie (Mr*. Alfred). WITH THE 
Sl^tPLE-HEARTKD; Little Homili« to 
Wonienin CouaiTyPlac«^ Second £^li0m- 
J»ia// /'jf .' 8f ■*- at. 1^^- 
5efr.iKo l.i[i!fl LibmrT- 

Watt [Francis^ See T. F. Hcodenoa. 

Weatherbead(T, CA MA, l^XAMi NA- 
TION PAPERS lU HORACE- Cr.*stk 
u. Sm bUo ]uQ)or Eixminaiicn Sem^. 

Webber iP^ C.X Sea Tuxbooka of TccIibo. 
loey. 

Weir (Arebtba)d), MA, AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HliTORY OT 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. |»a fa. 

Well* (Sidney H.) See TextbookvofSdcoc*: 

Wetla(J.),£l..'^. . »;i-?>v ud Tutor ttCWa4^m 
Collegfc OXFORD AND OXFORH 
LIFE, Tii>d E,fitiim. Cr.Brw. u 6^ 

A SHORT HISTOftV OF ROMfcL iigjke^ 
Etiitien, With ^ Map% Cr, 8r*. 3^. 6A 
See dl5^ Little Oiuii'e& 

WheldoiKF.WO. A LITTLE BROTHaa 
TO THR BIRDS. With 1; lllunratiM^ 
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1 of wMch ue i>y A. H^ BucKi^hwii- Lmtrtt 
Cr. Sif. 6.-. 
Whlhley (C). See W. E. Henley- 
WhLbley (LA M.A, Ftllow of P^bfpV* 
caliche, Cunbri<lee. GREEK OLRIAR- 
CHItSi THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cf.tw. 6i. 
WhltakeriQ. tt.}, Al.A. S«e Cburchiiun's 

White (Ollbert). THE NATtfRAL 
HISIORV OF £LLBORN£. EdiinJ t*y 
L. C MiALU, F.R. S., a**iiied by W, Wahdb 
FowLKXt M.A. (Tr. 8rv. 61. 
Rccalfn StiD^^d Lilirtty. 

Wbltileld (E. E.). See ComiiMrcCal Senes. 

Wliltell«d CA. W-). CASPARDUE 
COl. LGNV. IllLUU&Ud. Dtm/%va. 

WbYulcy"(R. Uoyd\ F.J.C, Prlncipil cf 
the M<4fikip»l Science Sdir»l, West EftilTi- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TKXT- 
BOOKOTlNORGANtCCHEMJSTJtV. 

Wbltley{nilBS>. See Lady Dilke. 
Wblttcn (WA Si:c Jobn Thonui Smitli. 
Wliyte(A. a.), B,Sc< SuBu^>ks^hBusincu. 
Wllberiorca (WUlHd). S« iLttld BoAk& 

fin Art. 
WlliIe(Cr«(Mr». DEPROFUNDIS, filntfUA 

Edition- Cf. Siw. jj. jii-;. 
A Colonial EiJition is jiFso publuJiML 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA- Dwmy^w. 

i3f. 6d, ntt. 
K>EM?, I>emjtpo. X'U.id,ntf, 
INTENTION^ Dtmy^r^. \ts. f>d. tft. 
SALOME. AND OTHER PLAVS. /»**#j> 

LADV WINDERMERE'S FAN- Dtmy 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE- 
DtNiy ^v^ fit. 6tt. Witt. 

AN LDLAL HUSBAND. I?*my Si^. 
I M. 6^. tut. 

THE IMCOHTAVCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST. I?tttyt'<f. iji tii. "It. 

A HOUSE OF ?OM?^&RANATES wd 
TKE KAPPV PRINCE. l^tmy 8m. 
lar. iW. Mi/. 

I.ORD ARTHTJR SAVILE'S CRIME *ad 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Dtmy Biv, 

Wllktoft (W. M.). B.A THE ALIEV 

INVASION. Cr^. 8cu. v.6d. 
WllUflma (A.). PFTJtOL PETER: or 

Pjetiy Stoii"-* t.nA Furmv Pittiitei, Uliiii 

iratcd in Cviour by A* W, Mjlla Dtw\y 

^to. It, (xl. nfi. 
Wlllliiinion (^. Q,). S*e Ancient Ciitu*. 
Wimamson <W.). THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. JlluiLrated. Dtmy 8t^. 

WlliiaBiKni (W.\ B.A< See Junior E>- 

amin«nun Stries, Jimiof Sobix>l Bcola, and 

Beeinncr'i Vityfk l 
WmMin(B«kle»l. LOHT> STRATH^ 

CONA ; the S[,:.rv of hi& Life. IlimcrAied. 

Zfj^fv Srv. 7r« bd, 
A ColouUl Edition U aUo puMuh«4. 



Wll»ot*BtixtOil (C. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. rr,W £tfAM Ed. 3*. W. 
A Tcjcibeok of Eui-opain. Hiiiery for 

Middle FM-rnik. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Map* and 

lllustcBtionft. Cr.it a. y.6d. 
S^t al (CI Btg:iTintr'& Ikxik^ 
WIlAonlBiAhop,). S'tcLibrarrArDevsiioD. 
Wilson (A. J.). Sc« Bookicn £Su::incsi. 
WiliiOia(H< A,)>i See BooV^cii Biuintu., 
Wllaon (J. A.]. Se« Simplified Fieneh 

'I'rxti. 

Wilton (Rlclwrd). M.A. LVRA PAS- 
TO KALIS : Song, of Nature, Church, smd 
Honie. fplt Art. n, 6tf. 

WintwItfS. BA M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATiN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Bv*. u. 6a. 

LATIN HE"XAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
ta Cotapositici-n. Cr^ B&ir. jf. CiA. K.ET, 
I*, rvt 

WllHll«(B, C. A,), r.R.5., rS.A, See Ami. 
qiiAr}:'s Bl!>o]c^, Liitle Guides, Ancient 
Cities, nrd School Hi^instics, 

Wlnt«rlMit1iAni (Canon), M.A.< B.Sc, 
l.L.B. Sc« Churchman'a LiWmry. 

WowJ {SIf Evelyn), F M., V.C., G.CR, 
C.C.M.G, FKOM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD' MARS HAL. With ,, HluMia- 
tions and Maps, rf jVntr ana CAtsJer 
Edifies. Dt-tyiv*. js. 6<t net. 
A Colonikl Ediiion u also puhliihed. 

Wood (J. A. E.t, See 7'«jtilKwlu of 

Wood ( j" riickory). I»AN LENO. 11lu»- 
tratedi T^^rii Aattian. Cf- ^tur. (Sj, 
A Colohial Edition Li aU^ publUhtd. 

Wood<W. Blrkbeck), M.A, Ute SchoW^f 
Worcester College, Osfomi, PJid BdnioD(t» 
(Major J. B,), R.F'^, D,AQ,-M..ll. A 
HISIORV OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. ■With »i^ 
Iritrodticiioii by H. SrsNSEli Wilkinbon. 
With 34 Ma[K and PLohj. Sttend £ditfa». 
Sfemy Zvv. lar. tdt net. 

WordawDrlll (Ctirlstopher). Sc« Anti- 
quary's Hooks, 

Wardiiwfir1h(W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by STDi*ri>BD A» BprcoKK. Wilb ta Illiu- 
Irationa 'by KnMUND H> N'W. U'ilfa a 
Froniispicc* in PhoiogTHvure. Dtmy ^V9. 

A Coli^fiik] Fi^ilion IS alto puVTT>i)>«d, 
Wordiworlh (W.) and Coleridge (&• Tt), 

See Link iMir-iry, 
Wright (Arthuri, D, D,, Fellow of Oucen'i 

Cciirge, Cambiidse. Sec CJhurcTuBan'* 

LitJiar}', 
Wright (C, Qordon). ^ee D&me. 
Wright <J.C). TO.D.\Y. Demy i6mf. 

IS. t»i. 1,t(. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Ftsp. a»p 
ij. td. 

Wronif ((ScorE« MOt ProfrMor of Hiitory 
in I he U«n>'n"iiy of loronio. THL 
EARL Of ELCm. llltuvated. Dtmj 
Bro. ^!. I5(/+ wf (* 
A Colonial Eilitiod b aijo piibl!9)ie<il- 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Wyatt (K«U M.X !^ec M. SL Gloaf. 
W«Ue<A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 

Willi A TAip »n«J A Pormi)^ £?fmji int. 

A Colifiiuil E4J[titm !■ 4)k) publufacd. 
Wvndhwn (Itt. Hon. Ocorve). M. P. TH K 

POtM^ OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEAkK. Wiih in IntroiJuciirMi awl 

N«*«, />ftitx Bw. ^KJrkr^HM, gilt ftC/. 

KM. A.V: 

OK THk DLACk MaUNTAIN. Ileing 
» I>MrrripfioTi ot Montenegro. Willi ^o 
I|lu«Cr*tinn>, Cr, ixi^. tt. ttj, nrf, 
VhU (W. B.>. a ItOOK OK IRI5M 
V£RS& S4lec»dlnnn Modern Wijien. 



Rn^iuJ ttmi £mJ»f^J £Mti*iL Cr. Im 

Vmhit rnt«M\. THF- COMPLETE 

>! < ■ r " >-■ ! < T. Wiih t^e lUtniniMBi. 

/' I. firf. K^f, 

A ^'jKjruaL i-.<ii[ion EtalsApahlulMd. 
THK JOk' UK THE ROAt>: An Ajipurii- 
lion or llic Kfolor Cai .Vmia// /V*i^ Ittt. 

tJ. "Ml". 

Vountrr^M.l. THE AMEKtCAS' 

COTTON INDUSTRY: A SvAr -V 

ZIbbhh {ABtaata). WItAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING KLECTRt. 
CtrVT AmA Bm. IX. 64. mft. 



ADdent Cities 

Geiierut Kditor. B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc.. F.R.S. 



CMBsntfc By Ik C. A. Wirdle, D.Sc I.R.S, 

lihHtTBMpOliy R. M. Ne*. 
SKKCWftftUkv. By T. Audtin M.A., F.S.A. 

tlluitntcd. 
CUT««*ufiv. B)- J. C. C«x, LL.D , F.S.A. 

IllUftraUd. 
KnmBUneii. Hj M. f*. WilluiniKfb, M.A. 

lIlaMntcd by Herbert Kailion. 



LiKCOLTl. By E. Mu<t«l Sympaon, H.JL, 
M.D. UIu«irai.nd W K, H. Nw. 

BwsTor- IW AJfrtfl Hirvey. Itluitratcd 
by E, II Ve*. 

I>t?*Liv. Ry ^ A. O^ Flupttridc. DliuMHi} 
by W. C. (ifcm. 



The AntiQU&ry's Booka 

GeniOral Editor. (. CHARLES COX. LL-D., F.S.A, 
/ferny Siw. ?/. 64/. ««/. 



V^MOLib.H MinK)i>.TJC Lirr. by liie TUgbt 
kev. Abbot GrnKfuel, O.S.b. lllu*tntrd, 
TAirii Ktiititm. 

RkMAFMS D* THK pKfcHISTOhlC AgR t V 

Kwtli.ANrv By E. C A. Windlt, D.S-:,, 
F.K.S. With ADincrous llluMntiont and 
Plans. 

Ova SvKVtdt BOOk'A OF THK Ekol»h 
CMtiHcM. By Chrutaoher Werdiworih. 
M./t, ftTid Menrv i;iirl*h*lM. Will* 
Cnloufvd And olhei l|]o^lra[ii>n». 

Celtic Akt. Ry 1. R-smilly^ Alkn. F.S^A- 

Amcujtoujiiyt ahd Fal&i AN'T1QU1TIii.& 
By R. Munro, LL.I>. Irlustralffd. 

Shbi.-«K4 ar Butimi Saints, RyJ. CWbIL 
With nuihenMii UluftruJoni and Pfank.. 



Thk Kotal Fones'n di* Efci^Ljuro. Uy J. 

C Co^.LUD., F.SA. Illu«tntel. 
The tilAJiCVR AWD Mamdkial RBcoaoK. 

Dy Nllb^niel J^ Hohc, llluitiKScd. 
Knclish Skai^ Hy J- Hw«r Btovv- 

lilustTvlcd. 
Th e DoufsnAT I H^dEST- By A^alabtu 

RAllu-iJ, i:.A..LL.b- Sv'ith >7 niuitnboiu. 
Tub l!»;n5S.E-> *>f Enclamv By Hcrbcn 

W,M»cklm,M.A. Wtthfniibrlllaxtniialu, 

Pjuush Lirx IN MeniJTi'AL Cmclamo. Ky 

ihe Bielii Rev. Abt-jtt Cvaqtici, 0.&B. 

With muiy lllustrftiToni, Srcamd Edltitm 
Thk 1)ell> or £nclan'i>. By Cwioa I. J. 

Ravm, aD.« F.S.A. Wit£ lUiiaiiatmu. 

SfMtJ £4ttrn». 



Ttie Arden 8hak^pe&ra 

Z^ffWK Sp.i. 3ii. 6d. nil each ivfttme. 

General Editor. W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shukcspcarc m single Pl&y^. Ediied with A fu]! loirodllclton.Tcxtial 

NotM, and a Commeniarv at the foot of tb« pngiv 

HaHI-kt, Ki!)it«cl by KiIwB'rd Dcwdas. I King Lbak. Edictd hy W. J. Crajf, 

RoHiD Ann JuLirr. £diL«d by Edward Ji^tius Cap>aii. Edit^ by M. MkceailUa. 
Dcwdsn. ' Tma TCMrKST. KdiL«dbjrl<lAi^[on Like. 
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Abdkh Shakes PKAKE—fwi^fnifAA 
Othklco. Edited by H. C. K*rt. 
TiTUf AhdS'OHICV^ Edi(c<i by H. B. Bul- 

don. 
CvKBXLTm. Edit«d by Edward Dowden. 
IwE Mhbky Wrvtsgc WihusoR* Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

A MlDSL'MMER NlGHT^F DjtEAH. Edited by 

H. CuringhACfi. 
KinoHkkrvV. Edited by H. a. k**nt. 
All's Wall That ^vi» >VjiLL. ICditttl by 

W. O, HrifislocUe. 
Thr T^MrNC (^r THE E)iAEW. Ediled by 

R. Wiir*ickPoiid. 
Ti«oH or Athktjs. Edited hv K- Deighloii. 
Mkasvxk roK Measuxv. Kdiicd Ly li. C, 

Hut. 
TwELiTTH NiCMT. Edit*d fcyMoreton Luct. 



t'nu MetCKAMT op Vbhicc* Etlitfld by 

TltOILU^ AND CitBMlLiA. Kdittd liy K. 

Dcigbtoin. 
Antokv jjio Clbopatva. lilted by R. It^ 

Cam. 
LovKt Labouk's LobT. E<lit«J by H- C 

Hwi. 
Thk Two CtNTtBHAN <ip YiJioAA. H. 

Warwick Ilnnd. 
pKHlCtm. Kdilcd W K. D«ij;l<L.in. 
Tk« Comkuv of EfcRoiris, Kditcd |iy H 



CunuiKhvn. 

KlMG KlCHAUD in. 

Thomptafi. 
KiKG John. Kttitad l>]r lr<n II. John. 



lUiiw) by A. II 



East Fhbkcii Rhvme*^ Hy Henri Ulouct. 
■Snot^ Mdtttan,. llliu(ra.lcd. Fcaf, &r). ifi 

KaSV StDRIFS FBQK Ek&uish Hi&tvrv. By 
£.. M. \V~ilin^r-Buxlon, Autbgr 'of ' MaVecs 
lif buro'pe.' Tfiird -Kdition, Cr. Zvd. \£. 

Kapt ExEifD^feS IN Anit-HMrmc- ArTnng*d 
by W. S. Burd. Stcond £JHi»m, F(Mf. 



The Beginner's Sooks 

Edited hjp W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



87v> Without An»wcT>. rj. With AntwM^ 

liA*V rjlCTATIDW AHU Snil.UNti. fiy W, 

Willtamwn. h.A, ,r#>« AV. /'c^/.lii'w, ii. 
Am Kas.v Pdi*.-i:kv BiMKt R^lwncJ ftml 
■rrmnf^ed L;y W« WilllimKin, }).A., Authoi 
cf * Dictation PiUMffCh' HtstnA Lditi^nt 
Cr. %vm. I*- 



Books (m Biudaesa 

Cr. &«, ij. 6rf. Mr/. 



PakTj<. And DoCi^. By Dinigla^O«etL 

RA11.WAV5. By E. R. McD«nnalL 

Thk Stock KxChanuR* By Owii. 'DugMirt. 

Tkr DLTsmKU DF IrrsCRAltCB. Mj A. J. 

. Wjifiun. 

Tk» ELErrxicAL iNnusrinT; LrcHxitw;, 

Tractidm^ AWP Fowt^, By A. O. Whyie, 

K.Sc. 
Tkk SHiPBTiii.DtNG Ihdviitrv: Iu HiBtnry, 

Science, Pncticc, and Finwm. By Dsvid 

Poilw-k, M.I-K.A. 
Tkb MaKsv Mahkst. Py F. Stnlm. 
TKb BUMKt«9 SiPB oy AbBicin-ttitiL By 

A- C;. L, KoRert, Iif A. 
Law in Bl-siks^s. By H. A. Wilson. 
Ths BitEwitic Ikbostk*. By luliifl I,. 

BJwr, F.l.C,FX.S. 



Thk ALTUMOpiii^ iHiiuk'iJiv. My li. de II. 

AtHviMG Atmd MiMni# IkVIlvi mkwT*. Hy 

'A- Moil." 
Tits Bu&iiiEn«op At7VEMTiimc. fiyCUnnw 

G. Moriin, Bftrri^ivr-kt-l^w. Illiurtr«t»dl^ 
T'nAit* Umnttv IJyG, l^rrtc*, 
Cik'ii. Encikf.kkinc. by X Cljuihn fidlv, 

M.Imt. CK- lllui.tfm>ted, 
Thk Ihok Traok or r>Hi<AT Kxitaim. Cy 

Jt Silephm J'Tnnft. Tllualij^r'd. 
MnMOPOi.iKS, TRunTK, amu Karthlua. By 

F, W, HiTW, 
Twa CpTToM 1kuu^t»v ahu Thauk. By 

prof. S, J. Chapii.iin, Htnn of ihe FarnUy 

cfCommefice in iliQ Vnivwity flf Mvi- 

cbmrr. ItLatlrAtcd, 



Brzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Lilt.D. 
A series of tejtls of Bjt'iantipe HistoriuiiSj edited by English and fprci^ acholaja. 



Zachariah or MiTVLthx. Truiflatid by K. 
J. HamiJion, D,D,. and E. W, Bra^k^ 
Dtmy Br*, i«. 6»£ k^/, 

ErAGiriu«. Ediled by Xjbtm ^mrmtniX^r *nA 
!M. Bldei- I}tit*y^om. lai. &d, tut. 



TitR HiSTOur Or Psn-i-ufc Ediltd by C, 

S Uliaj. tSimy ire. i jf . ifrf^ 
KCTKKSiB Chkohica. Kditcd by Prafa»ai 

Twi CwtditlCuk pF Mohza. Kdiied by John 
Scbmitt. Dtmjf Bikn i sj. luf. 




Afisiu of Expoaitiotis oti the B«o1h of Ihts Bible, wbicli will be of Ktvloc to th« 
genoral reader la the jiracttcal and devoUonaJ study nf ibe Sarred Tt^xx. 

Each Book is provided uith a. full &nd clear Enircrauciorj boction. tn whjdi h 
stftted whal is knoun or conjectured respecting tTie dale find occaAioit of ti e Vtl^ 
pQfilion of ibe Book, and aAy other pArttcuW^thni may helptocliicidaie )ti meuiioi 
AS « whole. Tbe ELirpo^itioa U divided inia sections of a conveaient length, com- 
irwoding; a? (at a5 possible wiii the di visions of the Church Leeiiooary- The 
Truiilaiioa of the Autlicirued Varion ii printed in full, such cocrecUona u are 
c^eemed mccabaij being plAod in footootes. 

IiAiAH. EdituilirW. E. Bvrm, D.I>, Twt 

VslMMUi, With Mip. *t. nai t^cJt- 
Tm ErisTLBor St. Pavi. tkb Arob'TU tv^ 

TKBErHtttA)«s. EdiKdbyG,U,W)tiulPCf, 

M.A, 
The Gosfet. Accori>ckc to St. Hakk 

Edited by J. C. Do BituMa, M.A< m.6i 

St. Paol's Efistlas to tkb CoLoaui*! 
ANoPntUiMON. Edited bv EL J. C Koi^ 
H.A. v.fUt. 



Ti« EniTLS or St. pAut tub Apoitlk To 
TMS GaLaTiakk. Ediled by A. W. RotMn- 
WD] M- A. ^tcwmd £tf//r#«. 

EoojKLAETXS. £di»d W A. W. Stre*n«, 

D.D. 
The ErifiTLB or £t. l'At;L the Akhtlkto 

Tiift PHiurriANS. &ltLcd by C. R. t). 

Big**., D.I>. Stcimd £Jitim. 
'['he Epistle or St. Jamks, Edited W 

H. W. rulfont M.A. 



Tha Oborclmuui^s Library 

General Editof, J. H. BURN, B.D.. F.R.S.E. 
Cn/wn 8vi)< 3:r, 6d!. taek. 

Some yjcir Testament Peoilehs. By 

Anliur Wiighl, D.D. &;. 

Th£ CHURCHHAIr>l*£ I MrKUUt'CnOH TO TM* 

OLJ>TE£TAtiBNT. \iy A. I^K Madbty, BLA. 



The Beuikmncs or English CiittiffTiAHiTv. 
By W. E. Cdllifik, M. A. With M^p. 

The Kjhcdoh ar Hbavi^n Hjerr and Hfene- 
AFTER. By Cannn Winicibotbwn, M,A-, 
BvSc.LL.H. 

The WomcHANSHtp or the Pjiavex Book ; 
lu LitdATV And LiturgLni Ajpccta By J. 

EvottJTIOiJ. ByF. B- Jevoni,M.A,f l4tt.n. 



Tkh Chlkch op C:hki»t, 
MhA, u. 

CowrAJATivK TiiitoiooT. 



Uy £. T. OnBE, 
By J, A. Mac- 



Classical Xranslatioiis 
lidlted Uy H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of brasenose College, Oxford. 

Cr^wH Sp0. 

A serirsofTr^JuUHom from the GitKl^ and Latin Classics, distinguished bylittncy 
exi:>Eltenoe as well as by scholarly B{:{:urai:)\ 

H'^BACB—Tlie Ddejand KpoAl*^ TmalMlMU 
by A. D.podLcy, M.A, m. 



jCscHTLlfS — Apajnemnon Choephoroe, Eu' 

nunidet. TraiulBt«d by Ltwn Cuiipb«U, 

LLC. St. 
OCEKO— De Ontorc I. Tniulated W El N. 

P. McMW, W.A. u. 6A 
CicsRO — ScTcci Ora:i.i>na (Pro blitoDe, Pro 

Mi)MDi>, Pliili(][]|>: II., in CalillnnTii). TrAPl- 
1 aled by H. E. D. iilkkiitou, AI.A. si. 
CicBRO— 1>« Natun l>FDniiiii. TranslAted by 

F, Br«its,M.A, j*»6d^ 
CicB«D— Dc Offidia. TiaadAied by C 13. 

GATdinn-, H.A, u. 6d. 



Ll^CIAN — Si» UiAloguca {Ni^inua, Icaro-M*- 
nipfi4.&n Tbe Cccli, The Sbip, Tb« t^AiAsiu, 
The Lover af FAlKhood} TnLnsliied by S 
T, Irwin, M.A. jj. iW 

SdpkgcLe^"R!cc!Itil and Aj*^ TraDgS^ltAhf 
E. D. A. Morsfa^ad, M.A. vi, 6d. 

Tai^itu*— AgricfilB and GwirtaHia, Tmu> 
lal«d by R B TaiHTJ<ihend 34. 6^ 

Tkb Satirbs or JtrvBJi4A.L. TniuUtad by 
S. G. Owco, af, 6ri; 
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Tub AiTorTHBGiKKics. By H. R. Wilier*. 
Wjth t'-i F^alcA f>oii it IllEisiTstioni in Ehe 
T»'<~ iVitit Ko^rmi ZvB. lu. tit, mf. 



OUsbIgs of Art 

Edited by Dk, J. H. W. LAING 

Vct-Ati^tiU. By A, il« Bcmcte. 



Flates. WiJt Stfj-mi iv*. 



WUIl 44 
lot, £V. (M/. 



Commercial Series 
Edited b^ H. DS B. GIBBINS. Lllt.D., lit.A. 
Creum Svc. 



Pbactji;;*. hy E. E. Whilileld, MLA. jr. 

An imroducilOTi lo Mclhucn'i Comincrciil 
Se-rie^ ironing the question of Cr'mmrrtia I 
£(li4C*cion fuUy from boUi itse point ofviev 
oflbC'tac^eT ]>.rid of (be paj-mt. 
Buma* CoMMfckrs aku Colohiq fih^m 
EuiABCTH TO VicrrRiA. By H. 6s B. 
Gibhiiii, LiicC. M.A, T^ird tJiti»m. wt, 

C0»iHiRCl*L EstAMIMAtlflN PAPlt»S. By H- 

dc R. GLbbint, Lid.D,, M.A, ir. >£«/. 
Thb Ecokohio ojr Cpmimeiic*, Ey H, i!e 

E. Dibbin*, UilD,, >1.A. Steattd Editi*!*- 

I*. 6dr. 
A CvruaN Coi^MiitcrAT. Kbaps*. B)r S. F._ 

B«lly. With VoC*bL.lAr>'. «. 

A COUUEHCIAL CeOGKAPHV OF THE BitlTtlH 

KMrciia- By L. W, Lyd*, M.A. SUHi 
Ediltsn. iU, 
A CfiuHKRaAi. Gbocxaphv or Fdrxlch 
yATKfi^ By F. C. Bean, B,A. at. 



A PHiusit or Bysii*P35. By S. JidkaM, 

M.A, Tfiird Fditian. %t. 6d, 
CQMMEKtJ'i. AniTMMBTic. By F. G. Tayla, 

M.A. Fmtrtk kdittan. ^y fiit. 
Frknch CuMMK^crAi. CoBnssrDi^DVHcx. By 

S. K. Bally. Wiih Vocabulajy, Third 

EJiiiiMt. iif, 
GkrmakCdmmbicial CDiiRKsroNDBncs. By 

S. E. Bally. Wixh Vocabubkry. Sic*md 

Edition, it, 6J. 
A FbRNCH COMMEHCIAL Readsb. By S.. £. 

BiJIy. With V<:>cAljular\'. Senmj^ £diti*it. tj, 
PfttLzis Writimc avd OrrKS ContLMStmnti- 

MNzm. By £. E. Whitbsld, M.A. Srtwmd 

EtiitivH. aj. 
A OlDII^I TO PROrESItOt4$ AMU Buiifisu, 

by H. Jorte«. ti. 6.^. 

TkC t'ltlritlPLKS'OP'BtKlK-KKBPIN'G BV DoUVLR. 

Entrv. ByJ. K. B. M'.^MIcn. M.A. ai. 
CoMMKirciAL Law. ByW. DoujIas Edwudi. 
SttvnJ JSditttn. m. 



The Coimoissear'B Idbraiy 

Widi Reyal %vo. 251. «*/, 

A lomptuotia KcrifA of aobcafea an art, written t-y experts for CoUkTOTS, SOpftrbly 
illustrated Id pbologravure. collotype, add colour. The t*ebnical side of Ihc art is 
duly treated* The firat volumes are — 



UeuOtivts. By Cyril Davenpotlj WUb 40 

Plate* in FboiDg^rAvurt. 
Porcelain, By Edward Dillon. With 19 

P aiei la Colour, at* ill Collatj'pe, aoJ 5 i.L| 

Ph? 1 9grA vu jc 
MiMiATi «E3. By Dudley HmiIi. Wltb p 

Plai^ in ColokU', ij ui Collolype, and ij in 

Pholo^rBvurc:. 
Iycxiis. By A. MatkcIL WLtb 80 Blatea in 

Col1'.>type and PbatDgravure^. 
En^lkh FuRhrirrAC Bv F. 5. RaliinHn^ 

With 16a Fkt«i '\n ColWt^-pe aod «im in 

FbQ[>>£rAirur«. Stamd Editim. 



EvRcrsAN ENAMaLs. By KenryK. (^luiynK- 
?iain<e, CB. Witb U PI«L«* in CaUoCypv 
Imd HAlf-tOH* and 4 PUlct i;ji Coioui. 

OOLMMiTHft' AH[> SlJ-VEAftutTUt' Work. By 
Mellon l^awMin. 'ft'tth many RlaMS lij 
Cotlotypi And ■ Ffisniivpic^c in Pbolo- 
pavuro. Sn^Md £d/ltan. 

ErcusX CoLOMam Boom. Bv HutlA 
HArJi*. Witit ft H\otu».\ioti% m Colnur 
and Collotype, 

OuAaS, By E<iward Dillon. With 37 lUu- 
trationv m CoIlDlyjK and 19 in Cotou;. 



Tb« Llbranr of D«TOtioii 

With Introductions and {Mfhcre necessary) Notes. 



THaCowFH«[ONs.OFST. Aur.THTiKtc Edired 
by C. Bigg, D.D. J^^/A Sditimt. 

Thr CHIE9TIAK Vrar. CdiEed by Wilier 
Lock) 1^- D| J^»tirth EtTilioH. 



The Imitation op Crsisr. Edited by C. 

EiSE* D.C>. Ftufih Sdititm. 
A Book op DivcmoN*. E^iicd by ). W. 

SiaDbHdc*< B.D. Stctud Ediiim, 

\C»»tin*ttd 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogob 



Thk LiBUk.itT or DivaTtQw— e«t/i'iuMi/. 
Ltma IsTNOCKNTiuK. Edited br WaltvT 

Lock, D.D. Stcm^ S'idtitm, 
A Sekious Cai.l to a Dmvovt and Uolt 

LtPS. £diMd by C BicE. r>.P. JPtm^i 

Edition, 
Tn TcHi-LS: Edited brK.CS. Gib«an, 

D . D. S*e*m4 £dihtm. 
.\ CvtOB TO ETB»nrnf. Edited tiy J, W. 

Sunbddcc, B.U. 
Ths PiALMS or Da^d. Edit«4 hy G. W. 

RAadolpb, D.D. 
LvtA ArosTDLicA. By Cudinkl Newman 

mad ochtn. Eeiicet! by CahOh Sc^it Holland 

udCuUD H. C Ueeching, MA. 
Thk Imhir Way. By J. Tiuler. Edited by 

A. W. Hu«4Q, M.\, 
Thk Tkouohth op Pascai^ Edited bry C 

S. JerrHm, M^A 
Oh thk Lovk d7 CroD. By Si. Francis dt 

Sftle>.. Rdited by W. J. Knox'Litll*, M.A, 
A Mahuai. 0* CnN50LA-no»* r»0M tmb 

SArNTS AMD Catmbrs. Kdiicil by j. 11. 

Bum, B.D. 
TifB Stmc. nr Songs. Edited ><y n. fltulutd, 

M.A. 
Thk UiyoTioits or St. Ammclm. Sdited by 

C. CL F. Webbt M-A. 
Crack AsoUMDiHn. ByJolsnfiuiiyaiB. Edited 

by S. C Fraa, M.A. 
Bl&Hor Wti.50N's Sacka Puvata. Ediied 

byA^£. Bun. B.I>. 



LifltA Sacka ; A Book of Sicred Tb*4 
Edibid by !1. C B««chiae, H..K., C>£>aA«f 
Wcstmioittr. .frci'm' /ialtiff, ^wviM^ 

A DaT BlKIK FKCIM T)<« Sai^TTS AND FATWtK 

£dned by j. H. Hwd, B-D^ 

HxAviNLV Wisdom. A Stl w iioB fcsD I 
EoKii^ UysiK%. Edited by E,C< _ 

LtCHT, Iji>k, knd I^vK. A &*i*ciym fn0t,i 
GenMoMyiius. EdiwdbyW R_ti«e.M^^ 

An iKTmODL'c-ricKii tfl Th« D»voput JjFJt 
By St. Francii da SaHta. Tmubu^ ud 
FJitfil by r. Buns. M-A. 

Mami:hki.t«.^ al MoTunoi » CoatendbtRH 
of Dentil und Inunomlicy. ByBovy 
MoQ!»KU, Ear! of MAttcbcua. wU «■ 
tMradDCtMn by EliKkbcih VT iM r h e ufi 
Editor of' A Liiile Book of UfeandDaiL' 

Thk LiTTLK Flowira Or tub GuMMDt 
Msmia St. Fra!.-cis and or m 
FuAB. Dorw into English by W. Bcr- 
wood. Witb Uk ] titioductioq ^ A. v. 
Foncn Ho^cIL: 

Thk Smritl-ai. GLtimt, which Oiatrnttrnfia 
()w Soul and brnigi ii by tb* InwmS Wtf 
10 Ihe Kruiiioo of Perfect Codb 
OEid lb* Rich Treasare of lull 
Writttn by Di. MitfaarldeMoIii) 
TmuikLed fran the IcaJiAii copy, , 

Venice, 168$. Edited wiiti an Id& 

W KAthtoen Lyttettbo. With a Pntecl 
Canoa Scott Hollind. 



The lUiuitnted Pocket Library of Plain and Ooloured Books 

F,ti/ $va. 3/. 6^. ne/ iach voiumt. 

A series, \u snull form, of some of the famous illustrated boolu of fiction and 
genera) lileraiure. These are faithfully reprinted from t^c first or beil cditioni 
*iil»ui iniroducvioo or notes. The lllustrrnioris o« chiefly in foloiir. 

OOLODRBS BOOKA 




OuD COLouiilEo DooKS. By Gecrgfi PaaTon. 
Wilbl6Co|o«r(dPl»l«. Fra*.^te, »r. ^ft. 

Th* LirSAHoDKATHor Johk Mv-rrOM,E=;i:. 
By Nimrod. Wjih tS Colotiml Plaies W 
Henry Aken und T. J, Rawliiw. Awr/A 

TitJl LiPB or A SroRTSHAK. By NJnrod. 
Wilb js Coloured Plate* by IRpnry Alt(«n. 

UaKPLKV Croks. By U. $. Surt«ie«. With 
tt ColourcJ PUtei anij 100 World^^lt■ in Cb'r 
Te»t by John Leech, Stcgn4 JiJiiUm. 

Ma. ^SniKGB'i SroHTiHC TouR. By R. S. 
Sarteet. With n Colourefl PJbI« and go 
Wot*dti3K In the Te«t by John L*tch, 

JoRRocikS' jAV>r-5 A^n ToM.iTitfi, By R. S. 
Smtees. With 1^ Culoivied PlBla by H. 
Alltitn, SeC4MtJ hititteit. 

This volum* i» reprinted from ihe ex- 
tf«iinr]y rftT* aiivJ C9»tly tdiUon of 1843. irhi.Hi 
CHjDtaini Alktn'ii very fine illusimtioiiiv 
innene] of the muni ones by Fhiz. 

A*K ^^**IMA. Dy R. S. Sur!<»*i. With tj 
Coloured Plxtc^ xnd 70 WooUcuti in the 
Te«t by John Liepcl!* 



Tub AyALVsisor tmb Hv^nira Fiblo. By 
R. S. Surte«. With 7 Corourcd PUiecl^ 
Heory Aiken, and 41 tllusEEmrianfton Woec. 

Thji Touji or Dr. Svvtax in Sbarch or 
TUB Pectu rbsqtjk. By Wllliara Contb*. 
With]oColoUr<rdPtAtHbyT. R9wlAr>J>oi. 

Tkr Tour or tTocroR Svktac im &i«i.ir« 
nr Cdmsdlatiok^ By WilUtm Comb*. 
With «4 Coloured Plu»hy T- ElovUiMdMciL 

Tjis Triro Tour or Doctdb Svntav i* 
Sbarcm op a WiPt By William Cwnbt 
WiihK^ Cniouirvd PlAiesbyT. RowbodKn. 

TifEHiSTOEV or JOHwenrQu'ABCitKtJs: the 
I.ImIc Kill lid line of ibe late T>r. SyiiiA*. 
By Lhe AuUio* of* The Three Tonnk' Wirh 
«4 Cohnu*d PUiH by RovlAnd.<u)Q> 

Tns Emclish Dancb op Dtiath, from the 
[>ciifas of T. RowUndMii. wjib MeCtica] 
llluiiratiQiu by tba Author ai ' Docioc 
SyntMX.' T*oa Vatmmi: 
Thb book contuna 76 Coloond PtBl«> 

TjiKDAHCBOrLirc: APoem. BydMAqtW 
of 'Doctor SyntAR.* lllestntied with it 
Calooiwi Engnviop bjr T- RowkodHiL 
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LiFK rH LoKDnsi ; or, iha Day f.a4 Nizbt 
Scenes of ^«rry Hawtham, Ejs^. , And hii 
£l6galit i ncDcl, CorinlhJAii lorH' Hy 
Fjeice E^n. With ^i CaIour«d PUt« by 
I. R. and O. CniikilwD^ With numeivub 
Designs on Wood . 

BAi. LirK ttt LoMcmTiH: or« ifae RamblH 
■nd AiJvenlure* oT Hot TAllybo, F.sq^ and 
bid Coutini, The Hob. Tom DasWiK By dn 
Anutcur ( Picrc£ Egan}. Wiih 31 ColauHii 
PlatM by Aiken Aed Rowlandftoo, etc 
Ttt-s Volumti. 

Tmk Ups Of ftM Atrroii. By Pierce Eg«ii. 
With »7 Coloufed Plate^by Theodore Lane, 
■nd sflVfcral Desisns on WochI- 

TmbViCam or Wy»pcSrt»La By Oliver Cold- 
Kmith, With 04 Celoured Plate* by T. ^nw- 
Untljon. 

NKWcOMfcL Byan Officer, With tsCQl<ytir«d 
PUtes by T. JCowlandsoo. 
Tub National Sf-oht^df Ghvat Bkttain. 
With D«w:ription9 *i)d ji Coloured P]at» 
by Hcjiry Allien, 

TTiia boolcii cotnptctc^y diRerrtii from the 
lorgt folia edkioD of ' If Sitilonal Sj^ru' by 
the tRrae irtist, tud Done uf lbs pUcu ue 



Thk Adw'sktuiiks or a Post Caitaik. B^ 
A Navsil OlEoer. With 14 CploUrcil PlAtcS 
by Mf. WtlUubL 

Oamoma : or, ibe Art of Pieserving 0«a* > 
and an tmprorcd Meduxl of BulLLait I'IahIji- 
lioDs end Covert upittineil a^d iUueir«t«^ 
by Lawrence RAwuoraef E«q|. With ij 
Coloared Plates by T. Rawtini^ 

Am Academy fok Grdwk Kcvksbmek: Can- 
CaLnin^ ifae complelest tn»tructiom (or 
W«Jkin|[, TnUinj;, C&ntcrinK, Ct«Ilt>pin||, 
StuwbliiiK.Bitd TumlilinE. ]llu»trblcd vilh 
»7 ColouFMi PUtes, imJ Adorneil wilh ■ 
Portrait of Lha Aniboc. By Geoffny 
Gambado, Ejq, 

RxAL Lira rrr Iiuxahii, or, the D«y nnd 
Might Scenes of Brian Uoryi B^Ori ancl hti- 
Elegftni Fdcnd, Sir Shawn O'Dccherty, 
By a Real Paddy. With 1} Caloar^d Plue* 
by Heath, Maj'k&, elc. 

T)l8 ApvltfTTl^RtS Dr JOHNNT NmWCOHB IV 

TMS Naw. Uy Alfred Borton. Wjili it 
ColaurHEit PkluhyT, RowIvxjkhi, 

Tub Old KMct-is^ Squirs: A Poem, By 
JohD Carelcu, Ev^. With eo Colointvil 
Plaiet afier Uie Ityle of T. KawlandBon. 



FLi.IK BOOKS 



Tiw GiAvs : A Poem. Qy Robert Bbif. 
iniuiraieJliyii tichingsetieciited by l/outft 
S>^biAvonetti from (hr^ wigirml Invenlioni^ dT 
Wiliiim K]a.kc. WUhanEnifravH Title Paire: 
and a PoTtxitit of bUke by T. Phillipa, R. A. 
The iHtucntiooi are rcprodkkxd in phalo- 
griTure. 

iLLttrTRATinHs OP THE BoOK OF Tf*. In- 

TCDted and engraved by William liUVe. 
These f&moui lllusUAtiont— ii in number 

— ai« feproduted m photogravure. 
Awf'b rAaun. Wttb 3S0 WoodcutA by 

Thomu Bewkk. 
Wit* DSo« Castle. FlyW, HftnlMIL Aintvortb. 

WiLh 27pli[esand a? WoodcuUift LhcTexi 

b/ George Cruikahuut^ 



Thh Towan or Lostxm. By W, HarrUoii 

Ainswonh. With 49 Pljitet and 58 Woodcuts 

La the TciEt by Gevij;*! Criiit*b4r<lc. 
Frank Faihusch. Bv K E. Smedlcy. With 

yb Fitter by George CVuikshink, 
Handv Amoy. By S»iiiu«l Lover. With *« 

IKutiradonsby the Author. 
Thx lCoM^LEAT Anc^lir. By Inuilt Wahon 

Atid Cbarici CotLon. Witb 14 Pkica and 77 

Woodcuti in the Teat. 

This voluTTteis reproduced frdm the bettuii- 

rbl editionof Jiifan Major oftS^i. 
The Pickwick I'af-ers. Uy Charlei Dickens. 

With the 43 Itltt.'.irfttict)* by Seymouf and 

Pibii, the two Uusi I'Uiei. and the 31 Con- 

teuporafy Oowbyu Plntc*. 



Jimio; EzaioliiatloiL Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. J=tflA Bia u. 



JtrniOK Fhkhch ExAKiNATroN Pat-kik. Uy 
F. Jacob, M.A. Stcmd Kdithi. 

jDinoft Latin Exauinatidm FAraRs. By C. 
C BtiUinK, B.A. FourtK Editiert, 

JtJNJOU l^NCiLlSII EXAMTHATIOlf PaPKSS. By 

W, WiUiainson, B.A. 

JumOK ArITWMETIC KXAWINATItW PaFKKS. 

By W. S, Beard. Tkird Edition. 
Junior Algebra ExAuiMAriOK Fa^'KRS- By 
S. W. Finn, a. A. 



ttfNiciitGREeK ExAumATiOK Fafers. By T. 
C. Weaiterbead,il.A. 

JUTIIQR GkHCRAL iNr^mHATtDtt EXAtitftA- 

Tio« pAi'ERS^ By W. S> Beard, 
A Kbt to the above. 3^. CJ. iut, 

JuKlOR CeO&RAPIIV EXAMtHATtOlr PArB>B. 

By W. G. Biker, M.A» 

JUflOR GKOUAM EXAMIHATION FAfBKS. Bij 

A. Voeselin, M.A. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Junior Sctiool-BoolEa 

Edited by O. D. INSKTP. LL.D.. ami W. WILLIAMSON* a A, 



A. Cl*5K-Book or Dictatiom Passages, By 
W. Williitm»n. B.A. Twtt/ik B^fi^n, 

C-w. flwfl. jx. iJ, 

Tmb Gosi^t, Accoroma to St. Matthew. 

KAiltA by E. WUtoo South, M.A. With 

Three Miipt. Cr.^va^ t*. 6rf, 
ThbGos^el AcooitDiNGToST. Makx. Edited 

by A. E. Rubtt, D.D. With Tkntt Mdp«. 

Cr. Bw. ir. W. 
AJaKifwEitci.uKGiuHHAE. BfW.William- 
toAiB^A. WUhiiam«rc4upu^c»rorjp«jvnK 

uuJ ftiulv'iiki and«clwpl»Gii iSwr WriUnc. 

Third Ediiion. Cr, Brw «- 
\ JumljH Chemisthv. ByE- -A^TvIm, B.A., 

F.C.S. Whh 73 lllastmioiu. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bc'if. 9r< 6dL 
Thb Acts of thh ArcSTUts. Edited by 

A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. Sp*. «. 
A ju»<toji FkBMCK Grammar. By L- A- 

^o«iwt And M. J. AfSLos. Cr. Sew. u. 



GuEHKtrrARV £xrsRiMEirrAi. Scih3*ce. IVt 
5ICS 1»y W, T, Claugh, A- B,CS- CNSHntit 
by A. K. DnnstAn, B.Sc Wiih * PUiesaMJ 
iji Diii(Twnv FftfrtA Editjon, Cr^ Ip*. 

A Tt^HioR Gkouetrt. By NoH 5- LydeaL 
Wiib »76 Diagniau. Faurfk Kdili*^ Cr, 

ElXHEHTARV ExrERIMQfTAL CkXMISTVT. 

ByA, E. Duniun. B^Sc Wjtk4Piuaa»t 

lOQDE>£rAina. Stetmd Sditifn, Cr.tt^ m. 
A luNioK Frhhch Prose. By R. K. 24. 

BatoBiM.^ SetmtdE4iii0m. Cr.^*, m. 
Thb C<ssrxi. AaitjwiotiiG TO 5r^ VoKM. TStk 

an Introdt^on aiMl Notes by WDGmi 

wmiRBHii. B.A. With ThtM ila^ C», 

8w. SI. 
Tna First Book or Kjhcl fidiud by 

A. R. RuBn, D.Dl With Mrjm. O, fe«- 

ai. 



Loaders of Belicion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Caaoa of Wesiminsier. fPVrt Porinits. 
Cr. atw. ». wf. 



Cakdwai. Kswman. By R. H. HultOD. 
jQHtt Wm.sv. By J. H. Overtoil, M.A. 
Bishop WELRRRPOitCK. Uy C. W. Danietli 

U.A. 
CAAtiiNAi. Manning. By A. W, Huttcn, M. A. 
CmarlrsSimeok. ByU, C, C.MouJe, D.D. 
Un%n Krblrl Br WAlter Lock, D.D- 
Thomas Chalmers. By Alri. Oliphsint. 
LA.NCBUJT AMbKBwBS. hy K. I. Ouley, 

p. D. JVtaiu/ /iditi«H. 
Adgubtink op CANTSKBintV^ By B. L. 

CutU, D.D. 



WiujAM L&ITt), By W. H. Hntton, HjL 

JokhKhdr. ByF^MaeCniui. Xnviw/f'^V^n 

JoHM Hove. By R. F. Uortoo, D.D. 
Bt>HOE> K»r. By f . A. CWke, H.A. 
Gkorce Fox, thb Quaxeh. By T- Hfi^ekiB. 

Joiirf DoHNK. By AuRiuTut jetappp, D.D. 
Tmouas Crarmkr. By A. J. MASon, D.D. 
BisHor Latimer. By R. M . C*rlyie ml A 

J. CiHyJe, M.A. 
Bishop Butlrs. By W. A- Speonei, U.A- 



Uttle Books on Art 
H^ilCA many lUustraiiimz. Dtmy i6me^ 2s. 6d. Met, 

A series of monographs in miniature. GontainiDg (be compleit outline or ihe 
subject under treaimcni aiid rejecting minute delai1&. These book? a^re prodQC^l 
with the {greatest care. Eac^h voluinc consists of atx>ut ^o pages, and contaiis(n?n 
30 Lo 40 JLlustnitions, incladiiig a frontispiece in photogravure. 

Watts. R E, D, SVttcblcy. 

Leechtoh., Alice CorkrAn. 

Velasqvrz. Wil^id \V>Iber^i«« nd A. R- 

Gilbert. 
CoHOT. Alice Pollard and Etli«l Binutia^ 
Rapkabu a. R.. Dtyhortt. 
Millet. Utta Peaiucrk. 
lU-UWiNATKU MSS. J, W. BTsdIey. 
CHRiST iH Art. Mn. Henry Jtaaer, 
Jgvveli-brt. Cyril Davenport. 



GKReiC Art. H. B. WAhert, Tkird S4iti*n, 

l3DOKrx.ATE5. E . AI[iuie:)(. 

Rbvmulds. J. Stmc. Secend Editian. 

KoHNKv. GtoTgf PaAion, 

Grruzb and Boucher. Eliis F. Pollatd. 

Vawdvck. M- G, SmallwH^od* 

TuxKEH. Fruicca Tyjrell-GiJl. 

DUxvRi Jc*sic Allen. 

Hoj-fKM, H. P. K. SVipfon. 

HoLBUti. Mn. G. Fonescue. 
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LiTTLi Books os Jiwrr—ttMtitnttd, 
Hvwx-Johks. Fortun^e tic Lisle. 

Rbjidrahdt. Mrs. £. A. Sharp. 



Steond I CLAimE. Edward I>iIlon. 

I Thh Arts op Jj^pah. Eklvocd Dilloa. 
I Emakils. Mtu Nelson DawsAb. 



The lattle GaOlerieB 

Demy l6wjtf. 2j. 6d. net. 

A series of liulc books tODlainiDg examples of the best wor3c of tlte great painters. 
Each volume contains so plaUa i» photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
^Efe ^aA work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



fA. LlTTLK GALLEIi'V OF ReVKOLHS. 

A LiTTLB GaulerV cf RoMMKV. 
A LlTTL* G*tJiftV or Hop*MB». 



A LiTTLB G&LLKXV Of M TLXAM. 

A LlTTLK Gallekt ow English fofetn. 



Th9 Little Guides 

With tniknjp Illustrations \yf E. H. New and other artists, and from pholo^^raphs. 
Smaii Polt &v0y dotk^ 2J. 6</. mL; /faf/nfr, y, €>d, ntf, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small serica of books under the general titJe 
of Tkb Little Guides, The maJn f^aiurts of these books are {i)a. h&ndy and 
charming form, 1(2} artistic lUustralions by £. H, New and otbcra, (3] gocxl plans 
&nd maps, {4) an adequate but compact i-resentation of everything thnt >& Interest- 
ing La the natura.1 features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

HsiTTpaKiisitiJis, Bv H, W. Tompkini, 

F.R..H.S. 
Thb IstB or Wight. By C. CUaeh. 
KiSrrt^. BjrO. Clinch. 
KRfeftV. ByC P. Crafl,fe. 
MiDDLSSEX, Br JchnD^ Fir(ti- 
NomtAMPTONsiKtTK, By Wakolinji Dry. 
Norfolk. By W- A. Duit. 
OKFOROiviiiRB. By F, C^ Bmbtuii, M.A. 
Suffolk, By W. A- Du«. 
Svanrv. By F. A. H. LAmbert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Bntuint, M-A. Sffptid 

Tits EiutRidinq of Y<^RKSHirtE. By j,E, 

MOTTI*. 

Thb North Reuinc^qf YaiuuHiKlt. By J. E. 
Morris. 

Brittant. By S. Ban fiK -Could. 
NOHMAHPT. ByCi Sqiitl^more, 
RoMit By C. (J EUlabv- 
Sicily. By F. HamillgiQ Jackson, 



CaHBRIOGB ANI> tT4 COLLKGRS. By A. 

Kftmillon Thompson. StcuHii KditioH. 
OxFURU AVD ITS Cui^i-E^Hfi, By J. WclLs, 

M.A. Stvtmf^ SJilitm- 
St. Pauc's Catkedrai- By G«orft Cliocli. 
WiBTUliMSTBR Abbbv. By G. £. Tromb«k. 

THBENCU-^HLAKRiS. By F. G-Bcabfliit, M.A, 
Tms Malvkhm Couhtky. By B. C A. 
Wibdk, D.Sc., P.R.S. 

SUAJCaSFBAHB't COUNTRT^ By "B- C- A. 

Wbdle, D.Sc,F.K.S. Stcmd ^.ditinH. 

BucKiHGHAMSHiDE. By K. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshixb- Bv W. M- GnliichaiL 
CciXNWAL'L. By A. L. SaJmvdi 
DtRnvsHiux. By J. CbaiLes Ccue, LL.D.^ 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S- B>rim;-Goti1d. 
BoRirr. B<f Frank R. Heatb. 
HAunHisx. By J. Chju-lca Cok, IXJ>., 

F.S.A. 



The Little Libiaiy 

With Introductions, Notes, and PhDiogravure Frontispieces. 
Srrtoil Pett Stw. Baeh V^iumt^ ditk^ is. 6d. ne/; haiJuTy ai, 6rf. «/. 

Anftn. ENGLISH LYRICS. A LITTLE I NORTHANOER ABBEY. KdiUbdbyE.V. 

liDDK, OF. Llicas. 

ABiUn (Jaae), PRIDE AND PREJU- Bacoo(FnwicU). THF-ESSAYSOFLORD 

DICfi.. K4ite4by ELY, Lucas. TioqVoIsA BACON. Edited by EptwAku Wricjct. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Tub Uttu Likulit— vkAhiwA 
BarlMin (R. H.). THE l^GOLDSFV 
LECKNDS. Edited Ly J. B. AtiaV. 

BaflMtt{Mr«>P<AA A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Bwkfnnl (WIUIaHi). TH£ HISTOKY 

OF THS CALIPH VATHEK. Ediied 
by E- DeNisoN Roiifc 
Blak* (WlUUn), SKLF.CTION5 FROM 
W1LLI\U BLAKE. Edited by M. 

PCVUGINI- 

b«lT«w «l*9rg«). LAVENGRO, Edited 

bf F. HiHDU Groomi. Tim t^oimmri^ 
THE ROMANY RVK- Edited by Ju«n 

SaUI-SiiLIK. 

Brawnloff (Robarcy. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLV POE«S OF 
ROBERT HROWNJNC. Bdiivl by W, 

CwiiilBf(<IeDfTe>- SF.LECTIONS FROM 
THE ANri-JACOtilN; with G«QKis 
Ca^jminc's AddiiiciruiJ l^ocmL Edited by 
Llovu SAyDERS. 

Cowiey (Atn-Ahainl, THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEV. EdittdbyH. C 

MiNCttlN. 

Cnbtw Cawrn). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited b;^ A. C 

Deane. 
Crslk fMn.). lOHM HALIFAX. 

GEHTLBMAN. Edited by Anns 

Hjltiusoh- Ttut Vottimtt^ 
Cnsluw fl^lclurd). THE ENOT4SH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASKAW. 

Edited by ECfWAkU HfTTOt-t. 

0«at« (Allxlil«rt>. THE INFERNO OF 

DANIE. TraliiUled by H. F. Carv. 

Edited by Paget Towbee, M.A., D, LitL 
THE PURCATORIO OF DANTE. Tiani* 

Uted by H. F. CakV. Edited by Facct 

TovK&KK, M.A., I>.Lirt. 
THE PARApIEO OF DANTE. Tnui*. 

iKed by H. F, Caxv. Edited by Paget 

ToTKBSE. MA.j I>.Litt, 
DAri«y ia«tPt*), SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POKMS OF OEORGE DAELEV. 

Edited by R. A. Strkattbiuj, 
Deue (A. C.% A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
DI«kctl*(CIUrI««]. CHRISTMAS BOOKS- 

Ferrier (5u«ui>. MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A O^xiHRtCH • Fr2ek and LoKD 

THE INHERITANCE. TVwi ra/mmts. 
dackclimrs.). CRANFORD, Edited by 

K V. LlcAs. Src^rnJ Ediiiffn. 
Hawtlio<-n«CNattuBle]>. THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Putcv Dhahmeb. 
HefHlerAoa (T. F,). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



POEICS4. With M Intn 
BlKVoK, kfid Nolea by J' 



duct ion by L. 

MA<t FIELD. 

Kinfclakc (A. W,). EOTHEN. Wiihn 

liiiTodurtiriii jtnd Noict. Ste^itJ EJitigm. 
l^miBb (Cliarlu). RLIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA d«M by 

E. V, Ll'cas- 
LMk«rfF.^ LO>4t>ON LYRICS Editti 

by A. tl. GoaUnf, M»A. A nipriql (rf l3i« 

First Edition. 
LdnKfeUow <H. W.i SELECTIONS 

FROM LONOrELLOW. F^nvd by 

L. M. FArrwcutu- 
Marvel] (Andlrcr«-> THE POEUS OF 

ANDREW MAR\TtLU Edilcd Vy & 

nuitoQ uvbax tkk minor poeus 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by R C 
Bebck!»G; M.A., Canon of Wo^Biiiuser. 
Malr(p.M.V. MANSIE WAUCH. Edtul 

by T. F. HEKDIKIOIi. 

NleliaUCJ. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

ENGUSH SONNETS. 
RochdwicBaldCLAX THE MAXIMS OF 

LA KOCHKI-'OUCAULD. TruiUfld 
by Pmd STAJfHOPi Edited by C R 

PuWKLL. 

SmJth (Horace wttf Janws). REJECTED 
ADDRESSED. Edited by A. D. Gopun, 

$terne (LaurvaceX A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Editbd by H. W. Paui- 

Tenny-wn (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POliMS OFALFRLD, LORDTENNY- 
SON. E4il*d ty J. Cuukton Colximi, 
M.A 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 
Beeciunc, 51. A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by EL^XAwm 

WomwWORTH. 

MAUI>. EdJttdbyEiJiAnBTM Wo*ri?sw«ftT«. 

Tli«Ck*fay<W, M„)^ VANITY FAIR. 

Edited W S. Owvnh. Thnt Vtimmtt. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Cvnni. 

Titr*' VolutHfl, 

ESMOND. EdittdbyS. Gwthw. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Edited by S-Gwrmr. 
VauKhmi (Honrv), THE POEMS OF 

hInkV VAUGHAN. Edited by EdwuO 

Him\JH. 
Wmhon <lzuk). THE COUPLSAT 

ANGLER, tditisl liy J. BtJCHAJt. 
WAttriioui«(Mr». AI(r«d'L, A LITTLE 

BOOX Oh" LIFE AND DEATH. Edit^ 

by. Tfntk Bditicn. 
AIm oti JdiiuftM Pap«r, Ltmtktr, $■. 
tttt. 
WwdivttrtllCW.). SELECTIONS FBOH 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Kownu 

C. Smith. 
Womsworth (W.J and Coletidn (S. T.lu 

LYRICAL BALLADS. EditaTbTCwwa 

Samfwh. 





TheLittlA Qiarto Shaketpeax^ 

Edited hfW.}, CRAIG. With Istradoctkes and Notes 

f!ott i6mt. /fl^oF&vbwn. Ltttitr, ph(9 It. mtt sack t iaim m t . 
J/iil^BW/ /fewthri^f B^A Cast. Kit, JKf* 



Repriots ta miniatTirF of a f«w mteresting LooIls which tun qaalttts of 

bmnaoiqft (leroeion, or hwrary founs. 



EorHRAftwc A tlmloBBc gn Yvetli. Br 
Ed a-aid f itzGenlrd. Fi^t ibe ed)ti«0 pob- 
Uibed by W. Pkkofav in iCst. Am? 

FoLOKtuf: or WiM Sxw« ksd Modbtt Is* 

U)« cKlfCion inblisbed by W, Pkbnc km 
iGji. Demy jzm*. Ltmikfr; at. mtt- 
Thb RI'bAitAt or Oujut KhattXh. By 
lulwjin] rhiGcntd. From tbe ist ctjiliga 
af ifl59, Tfurd£Jitiem. I.£mlk£r, u. m^r. 



CoBkniT^ WtUiau bf himsctf. From tiic 
«diiiaB prinud at Scanrbarr Kill in lJ» 
T« 1744, Vfmf 3UM. Ltmt*rr, af< *«£■ 

Tmb TisioHi or DoM Fulscuco Qustkdo 
Vinjj&*», Knifbt c>f the Order of 5t- 
Jjvmck Ma/ie En (tufa W R. L. Fraa th« 
Adiiiod printed for H. HciruiCBaa, iMS. 
LtaUuTt u. a<'f . 

Po^MiL By Dorm Cr6(«w«IL Frvo; tltA Bdi> 
tioA of ifCfS. Z.<i«i>l#r, *J. mti. 






Djitrra AucHiitt. By Pasd Toynbec, M.A., 

D.LilL With 13 IllujtrwiicKa. Sft^mJ 

Edilitm, 
S*vrtSAAotA. By E. I* S- HcmWri;!), M.A. 

Wilb 13 ll1tumticHi&. StxsKd EdttiaK. 
John Howard, By E. C. S. Gihwr., D.D., 

Buiiop of GLaucejEtT. W|tb f ) HluftTAMons. 
TsNKVHiH. By A. C. Bkxgom, M.A. Witb 

'9 UliutratuHii. 
WJU.TSR RALKit;H^ By I. A. Taylor, Witfa 

t* 1 1 ItlStrftliDAl. 
EnAiiifls. By E. p. H- Cftpey. With ta 

I i Lustra tionSi 
Tbr Vouwfi PaBTiHDirit By C S. Twry. 

Witli IT ltl<j»mtJoiu. 



RoEJorf BoKMs. By T. Y. Henderson- 
CHJkTTiAU. By A* S. M'DowAlL W|tb » 

St- Fjapci* Of AssiM. By Ahqs M- Siod- 

duL WitU 16 ILInitratkinS. 
Camnimg. By W. Aiiwn Fhilltpa. WiUi ri 

illDitnliotu. 
Djea coNsriRi-r», By Wslitr Sicbet WUb ra 

llliuuuiDiis, 
GoitTKiu By H. G. Atk'ms. With ti IHiu- 

irationx. 
Fvntiav, By Viscount Si Cyrtb With 

Id lllutttntuofc 



School Cxambutloii Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. €r. fltw. ai. 6d^ 



Frkkch Examination Paters. B>- A. M. 
M. SltnJmAn, &I.A. i^ju'-ZxrwrA Editissn. 
A Kkv, iuu«r] 10 TuiOTS ancl Private 
Studenli onlji lo bc bid on applicAiton 
to Eh« FubliJiher^ Fi/lk Edilifu.. 
CrvmM Sriir, £f. tut. 
Latin ExAMiisATiort Fapek^ By A- M« M. 
StedmJUli, M.A. TkirttenSk Eaiiian. 
Kbv (.fij/A Editien) Us^icd as jtboTC^ 
fir. Ml-. 
Grric Exahihation Papexs. By a. M. M. 
Sti^dman, M.A, /f'ntA Ediit^m, 

Kkt IF^nrtk EJitifi) iuqe^ u mbtjve, 
6c.»uf. 
OmnjlAN E)E*M[N*TioH Pa>«k5. By B, J. 
Hurklu SlrlA Ettitim* 



Kbv {Third Editim) iuttod u aWre 
6f. wf. 

HtSTORT AND CkOGRAPIIV fDxAMINATIDH 

Fai-irs. By C H. SjMdce, M.A, Tkfrd 
Edicifftt. 

PHV5ICS FKAMtNAflOH PAfRKS, By S. E. 

St«i, M.A., r.cis. 

Gbhehal Khowliei>cm Ekahinatton 
FArsKS. By A. M. M. St«dinaa, M.A. 
JjjKirA Sdi/ftM. 

Kwf {Ffittftk Edititm) iidutd u fcbove. 

ExAlimATlOH pAflHB w Ek&u^ji Hiitoit 
By J, TMt Plovdeq-Wanltaw, B.A. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



School HlstorteB 
Tflmstraini. CrffiuH 8tv. it, td* 



^School HirfOfrwov WakwicK^hhse. Br 

E- C A- Windle, D,Sc.. F-H.S. 

A SciiiKii- Hlstdkv or SouKaaKT> Dy 

A SCHQQl, HisTqKT Of LAKUUVIXS- lijr 



A SmoQL HrvTORY Qr MisdlksAX. Br V 
G, Plair md F. W. W*tlQiL 



Textbooks of BciGDce 
Edil«il by G. F. GOODCHLLD. M.A., RSc, ^d G. R. MILO^, MJL 



I'jLACTicAL Mkckamo, By Suln?y H. WdU. 

Tki*d Bditiim. Cr-Bv*. y.hl 
Practical Chbuistxt^ Pwt t Br W. 

French, M.A. Cr. to*. Jf^u*^ £JHi»*i. 

tt.fid. Pftttil. B7W<rrcDcli,M.A.,and 

T. K. Boirdmui, M,A> Cr. ^k«>. t', e^, 

TECHtrtCAL AVITMKKTIC AMP CBOMmtV- 

By d T. Uims, M.I.H.E. Cr. Smt. 

V- 6^ 
GxAHriJ^s ti4 Physics, B/ C E- JacIuoq, 

B.A. C*'. 6m. aj- 6rf. 
PuANt Lira, SiudiM ia Gud«n iKad SchoaL 

Bf Hotaicc F. Joau, f.C.S. WiiJ) ^30 

Du^mnu. Cr. Sim. y. 6dL 



Th< CoHrLTTx School CHKnisntT. Br F. 
H, Oldbun, B.A. Wtib i«6 IlSii>&»Hai. 

Cr.iw. 

An 0>CA»rc Chbufsthv pi'>« Schools jutd 

TeCKHICAL l!4STITUTKS. Bf A. K. DuBsbs. 

B.5€. (Load.), F.CS. IllliutnMd. 
C*-. Stw. 

Ej^msxtabt Seisms fob Punt Tkacbsis- 
Physic* Sbctiow. By W, T, Ooo^ 
A.R.CS. (Lond), r.CS. Omiisnnr 
Skctidm. By a, £, DuuTah, B«£c. {l^bd.X 
F.CS. With a FlAUd ud la Duftaai. 
Cr. Bev. u. 



MeULoett's SimpUied Freiioii Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
Oh* SMh'H^eaeA. 



L'HtsTDiRKiJi'uNBTcLin. AdAptedbvT. R. 
N.Cn>fts,M.A. 

Aanii r *i» AdA|lUd by J. A. WittOQ. 



La CHAWSdit DB RoukND. AcUpccd fay B. 

Kiel), U.A. 
MjtHOiRK DS Cauickom. AOMfted by J. F. 

Rhonda. 



Methneii*8 Stand&rd Library 

Ih Si:tpenny Volumes. 



u 



The StahdaRd LmiCAJtv ]> % new Keiiea of votum^ cootacnins llie grcAt cl^utcs of the 
ivorid, and pariioitaTly the Annt wcirki of Kngll^h liicrmiure. All the z^^tJ. nuuicn wi[l b« 
mprcstnti^j fiilhcT In complete warLift nr in iclectUiai, It is (li« ^mtiition cf the puUubcd t* 
(i:.i<:4 ihe b«E W^lrj^ of tbc Angln-Succm race within [h« reAob of twrv reader, to lliu the 
' [iti mQy fcprtirnt Mmcthmg of ttc divtrtity and fpletidotir of our EoBlisb tonsne* Tbe 
^liiiniCUtUlicA ofTHnSTANDAWDLTlJliARVarefaiif ;— j^ SouwDNjtiiOr TSXt. *. CHBArffUS- 
^ ClkarnbsS op TveB. 4. SiHri-tciTT. The books arc well prinUsd en [ood papcf ftt b 
prUc Trhlcb OD itia <Mrllo]e li wilfaoul paraEIH in tlic liutory i>f publlsblDEr Each vm^uBw CD» 
uioK frOTP loo m myi ^^es, and is iuued in paper cov^n, Crown Bvo, at Sixpinoe UtA, 4r in 
cloth ei^t «t One SbtUtoE ni;t. tn « few caset loag books ore istoed ai Double Volusus 
or U Treble Volumei. 



ThB MSClTATtrtMS ot SJarcus Adrbuus. 

Tht trajulation ii hy "R. Gi^.vt'i. 
SeHSB ANb SSM^IIII LIT V. By Jnne Austen. 
BS^AV^ AMD CotjNSBi^ nnd Ti(]t Kew 

Attantia. By FEanos Bacon, I.cu:d 

Vtruliim- 
Rbugio Hbuict nnd TJrk Bdkial. By 

Sir TboBu Browne. The t«xl ha» been 

ooUaud by A, R. Waller. 



TttK Pilckih's Prdcrbss. By Jobo Bunyan. 

HftrLECTIflKS OH THB FkBHCU RBVOLtmOH. 

ByKdiuund Eturk^. 
Tkb Pobh» and Somcs op Robsbt Btmvs. 

Double T<dutne, 
Tkk Ahaloct op Ukugioh, NATvaAL amp 

Revealed. Byjosepb Bailer, D.D. 
Tm< Pobms or Tkomas Cuattutcnt. la 3 

vol Dm a. 
VoL L— MiiCclluieCHu Foemf, 
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Vol. II.— The Rowley Poems. 
Thb New Li^H AHT> SoTimrrs- By Danie. 
Tran»l«led ifllo English by D- G- RoMBuL 
TouJoNSS. By Henty Fielding. Trebl^Vol. 
CRAHrofD. By Mr^. G^I^tll. 
Tks Hii^TORVOir thkDsclink and Fall or 
Til R RciMAH Em^ iiBi. B)r Edward Gibboo. 
In 7 douMc vulumet. 
The T*xt ind Notes h»v* been revised try 

i, B. Bury. Litt.DH, but the Appendices D.f 
e marr txpeniive ediLioni are not given. 
The Vicax or Waksfixld. By Oliver 
Goldunith. 

THlPcSUSAFrDPLAVSOpOl.lVExGD'L&tMtTli. 
Thr WokkS or Rkk Jonmin. 

Vol.. [*— The Cose i& Allcrral. Every Man 

in His Uumoui. Every Mlui fnil af His 

lIumourT 

Vol. II,— Cyntliia's Revels; The Paetiuter. 

Thele^it hAsbeen collated by H. C> Hail. 

Tub Poeus of John Keats. Double vclumie. 

The Teatt bu Iimh collated by E. dc 

Selixi court. 

On TEfB iHiTATION OF CllIUST^ By Tbooua 

ik Ktmpis. 
The translAtion is by C. Biffi QI>-i 

CanvnorCbrut Chun:b< 
A SiTttous Call to a PsVou-r aMd Holy 

Lira. By Wjlliam Law. 
PAMAnisi Lost. By JdIsd MUtoo. 

EjKOJIfOiCLASTBS AKD TlIK TbhUH OF KtNC& 

ahdMaci5tkat]l3i By John Milton. 
Utufia and ifOKHS, By '^li' ThoouA More. 
Thk Rbtublic or Plato. Truulaied by 



SjdcDitun aa^ Tavlor. Double Voltime- 

Tac tiajn&Lalioi] Iim b^cn leviKd by 

W. H. D. Rouw- 
ThS Littlk Fi-owers ar St. Fkakcis, 

Tnuulated by W. HeywoiTd. 
Thk Works or William Suakesfeakk. In 

lo volutncs. 
Vol. 1. — Tie Tempest ; The Two Oentleinen 

of VeroDa ; The Merry Wivet of Widdtair ; 

Meuurc fw Mcuiue ; The Coawiy of 

KnoTL. 
Voui I. — Mucb Ado About Nothing ; Lcve's 

labour's l,<Gi&(^ A MidjHinnicr NigbiS 

Dream ; The MerthA.nl of Venire ; As Vou 

LikciL 
Vdl. III.— TI1C Taming of the Shrew ; All's 

Well that E.nda Well; Twelfth Night ; Th^ 

Wialer'B Tute. 
Vol. IV.— The life tuid Death BrKim; John ; 

The TrBfedvoiKineUichoi-dlbe Second ; 

The Firtt Part of King Henry tv. ; The 

Second Part oTKing Henry tv. 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Pail ofKIng Henry VJ. L The Secodd 

Pad of King Henry vi, 
Vwl. VI,— The Third Pan of Kirig Henry 

VI,; The TniEedy 6( Kuie Ricluutl iJi. ; 

The Famous Hutory <^ ue Lire of King 

Henry vni, 
TurPoshso^Fbkcv GrsflHB Shuu.'v. In 4 
volumei. 
Vol. 1, — AlaaCor ; The pKipi^n of tt» Wflrld ; 

The Revolt of Iilam, etc 
Tbc Te«l bu been rsviKd by C D. Locock, 
Tm« LiFBOr Nklso!*- By Boben Soulbey. 
Thb Natural HisToitvAHbANTiouiTtu of 
Selbokhs. By GUbcrt W^te. 



Textboolcs of T&ctmolog7 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD. M.A., B.Sc, And G. R. MILLS^ M.A. 



How TO MaJW a Umss. By J, a. K, Wood. 

f^ourtk Edition. Cr. 6tra. 11, 64- 
Carpbntkv Afta Joinekv. By F. C.Webber. 

Fi/iit £4itit>H. Cr, Am. 3*. W. 
MtLUKEbv, TwBoamrAL anu PkaCTICaI' 

By Clare Hill. TMini £dHi»m. Cr. »vt. 

it. 

Aw IrtTllO&UCTlOM TO THB StBOV OF Tb*- 

TILE DssitJH. By Aldred F. B«rk«. Drmy 

Spa 7r- firf. 
BuiLuKKs' QuAmTTiK^ By H. C- Gmbb, 

Cr. irv. u. ^. 
RlrOUMft UsTAi. Wdiuc, By A. C> Higrib. 

Cr, 8w, ai. 6dL 



£i,Xctiiic LicHT and Powbr: An Intro- 
<)<4Gtioa to the SmJy of ElectiKAl EnKineer 
Ing. By K. E. Brool<s, Il.Sc. <l^nd J 
Second MoMer and [»^trucio( of PKy»ici 
and Electrical Kng'tneering, Leicester 
Technical School, nod W. H. N. Jame^ 
A,R.C S.,_A.l.K_.E.^ Aisisinnl JnstrMCfdt 
oT Electrical Kneiilieering, Manchester 
Manicipal TechDiul Schocl- Cr, 9v9. 4r, tti 

^ENtflfEHaiNC Wqhk^Mop Prai Tic*. liy 
C C. Allen, Leciurer on KnEioeerinK, 
Municipal TechnicHl Institute, Coventry. 
Wttb tDiny DipLgrains. Cr, 8^^. 9i- 



Handbooka of Theology 

Elated by R. L. OTTLEV, D, D.. Professor of Pssioral Theology ai Oiford, 
and Cangw of Christ Church, Oxford, 

The scries Is iotended, Lq pari, (q rumish the cl«-^ and icnchcrs or students ol 
Theology with irastwDnhy Textbooks, adequately reprc^eiitLiig Ifac pre$«nt po»tioD 
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of the qnettloos dealt vttli ; in part, to malce leoaBfaie to the 
kocunle and coactse stalemcst of facts uid prinopla i* att qp 

TbcoLogy and Rcligioti. 

Turn XXXIX. AiTTicutsnr nt* Cinjioi of 
KlKHLAMD. Edi:«d by E. C S. GibuM, 

OAtmw. Demf Sim- im. Srf. 
Am lirTKODQcnair to tmk Hitrairr of 
RxLJOiQU. Bt F. B- Jrnn*. U. A-. 

Tin I>Dcnii"B or tkb Ii*c*iui*Tioir. Br R- 
L. Onkr. t>-I>' fccM^ «*)' CApV^ 



Aw ItmMWVcno* to yhv Hi 
C^iww. Br A. E. Sara, 



I>J>. 



Thx PuLoaaiwr or Kwkisww M ■■oi.i— 
AMD AmoucA. Br AlkAri OMvcaik IX& 

A Bt*TO*Tor EABjOnoRuaiDocrHM. 



Tlio Weotmizister Oommentadca 

Gencnl Editor. WALT£R LOCK. D.D.. Wardeq of IC«bl» mnrji. 
Dean Irtland's Professof of Exceesii id ibe Uoimtitj of Oafiv^ 
The object of each cotdraoiUry is primanlf exegcticail, to tnt«pf*f tfaeMtflv'* 
meaning to the presert genaaiion. The editon will sot ileaL fc coept vmfflifcBV- 
djnalelj, wiih qu&stioiu of tcKlual criticism or philology: btlt. tAlbu iTiaiTnlfcA 
ifttl in the Revised Version as thtir basis, tbejr will trr \o cocabiB 
anoe of critical principle witti lojrilij to the Catbolk Faith. 



i 



ThR Boot op Gknesu. Edited with Intro- 

4(Ubcxi and Nmc« b? S. R. Drivw, D. D. 

ALr/4 EJH^n Prmf Qtw. im. &■£ 
Tas Book of Job. Ediied bvE. C S^ Gibaon, 

DJX Steattd EJili^m. Dtmf^t^ fif. 
Tm Acrt or TMt ArosruE». Edited br R. 

& lUcktwm, M.A. I>fmy 80*. T%intf 



Tbb rntsT Epim* or Wavu nm Amru 

TO THK &»t*rTwi«i«^ Ukntf W H. |- 

Goa4ffc»,A, ftrmyWrm. 6a. 
TnBEPtrrudp St. Javsk E^MiwMW' 

trodiactioA mmt Kota br R. f. Kavwli^ 

D.D. /V«-7«M «i. 
Thb Book o» E^bvii. Uiwd K. A Kf4 

jnih, U.A., D tiki. /)4**rlM>> nmU. 



Part IL — Fiction 



Addar1er(Haa. and Rev. Jiiihm), Atitbor 
or 'Stfpben Keiurx.* BEHOLD TH£ 
DAYS COME, Stc*mi EJttirm. Cf.ii^, 

Albaneal (B. MariaV SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTH£R. ^«iyA iE'^iM*. Cr. 

TKlt BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Steffmii KJttitf*. C^^ ain*. 6t, 

CAFAlClOUS CAKOLINK Seeemd £Ji- 

tim, Cr, tew, 6*. 
LOVK AND LOUISA. .Swm^ JtJiti^ 

Cr.tv*. U, 
PETER, A PARASITE. CK I«w- «f. 
IKK BitOWN EVeS OF MAKY. rAiW 

I KNOW A MAIDEN- TMird EJiiuim. 

Cr. iTO. bi. 
AiMlev (P.). Author oT 'V]oe Vent,' A 

BAVARD FROM BENTOaL. iUountcd 

by Bbrhaad I'AX'miDCL TAirJ MdHtttu 

Cr. Am. u. &dC 
Bant (ftlefiard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third SdiNfm. Cr. %vf. &t 
THE PASSPORT. F»mrtk Sditiam^ Cr. 

8w (Sf. 
TKHIO'ATION. FmirihEditiem, O.fcw. 

6f, 



CASTING OF NETS. 7W>^<M ABBbik Cr. 

I>ONNA DIANA ^ Htm K^tJm Ch 

tw. 61. 
LOVE^ PROXY. >4>>irJUUJ^w«. C^.^m. 

BHiktvOAaid (S.)i AKMINEU. /^U 

SJititm, Cr. Bm. 61. 
URITH. FMJuUtttm. Cr. h^ te 
IN THE ROAR OF THIC SKA, 

S4titim, Cr. tm^ ««. 
CHEAP JACK 23TA. JterM CMh^ 

Cr.0M &F. 
UARGERY or QVETHftiL flM 

E^timK. Cr. Am^ «a. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Ft/Vk FfrT 

TACQUtlTTA. Tkif^ MMHmt. Tr. to& «■. 
KirlY ALONE. 9^MA£4itUm. Cr.lM. «» 
NO£UL Ubutnul Tiiii H rifi^M Cr. 

THE BROOM^QUIRB. UwmmA 

^igAJt Xdititm. Cr. Im ««, 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. ta«. U. 
TUB PENNYCOMKQUICKS. AM 

.^A'/mL Cr.99*. «i. 
GUAVAS TKE TINNEJL 



< 



I 
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BLADYS OP THE STEWPONEV. Illtu- 

trated. StcotJ Eiiition, Cr.^ot, b- 
PABO THE PRIKST. Cft Bcw. 6i. 
WINEFRKO. IJJiuv&ted. StstnJ £diii»n. 

Cr. 6m»i 6i. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illu&trftlbd. Ct.Sw.6i. 
MISSQUELLET. Jllmtmicd. Cr. Bwr. 6/. 
CHRrs OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8w. fti. 
IN DEWISLAND. SeCitHa £dHiM. Cr. 

Bn>. ftj. 
LITTLE 'rU'PENNY. ^ Nta, S^H<ft*> 6d. 

£«e «1»a ShiillinE Navels. 
Burnett (Edith A,). A W1LDERKE55 

WINNLR. :St£on>i EJidan. Cr. Biw. 6j. 
8«rr (Jamca). LAUGtllNG THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr. Em?. 6i. 
Barr (kabert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. TkirJ Edititn. Cr. flr«. tt. 
THE STRONG ARM> J'ffoiu/ Editw^. 

Cr. Bc4. 6». 
THE MUTABLE MAMY. Third Edition. 

Cr. SiM>. 6r. 
THE COUNTESS TEK.LA. Ftmrtk 

EtiitUn. Cr. Btv, fir. 
THE LADV ELECTRA. Stcmd EdiUm. 

Cr. ^tie. 6j, 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

lliuslntsd. TJttrJ JiJ^ftim, Cr. Bt'tf, 6t. 
See b,1m) Sbillirg Novels and S. CrRFie. 
BefbiQ (Harold). THE AUVENTURES 

OFSIkjOHK SP.4RH0W. Cr. iiv. 6j. 
Belt(w<Hll8Jr«X EMMANUELBUKItEN. 

MERCHANT. With i6 [Ilustntlion^ by 

G. K. CHK^m^Tati. St£fKJ £JiiieH. 

Cr, Bti*. 6r. 
BeiMoii(E. F,) DODO, Fi/UtMlASdifiati. 

Cr. Sm. &r. 
Sc« kIm Shilliiv NdwIk 
THE ChP^\H\7^tam4 Edit. C**- Bw. 6i. 
Bennn (MarearetN SUBJECT TO 

VANITV. Cr.^i„. 3f, 6rf, 
BrctherUn (JUJph). THE MILL. Cr. 

8tw. 6*h 
Btirton (J, Bl4uildeltfl]L THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. e«, it. 
^t> *.\f>o Shilling Novell. 
Cam* (BcrHHrd), Amhor of 'The L^a ol 

Wine.' Tilt: fcXTRAORDINARVCON- 

FESSIONSOFLHANAPLEASE. TAird 

Mdilion. Cr, BpA tr. 
AJAVOFITALV. FMirtASd. Cr.Srw. fij. 
LOAVES AND FISHES, Stc^^d Edition. 

Cr. fiffl. df- 
A ROGUE'S TRAGEDV, SecfM^ EJHion. 

Cr. tiv. 6f. 
THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY, 

StetmA EJfiim, C*-- 5**. 6i, 
Charltan (Randall). MAVE. Saottd ^di- 

linft. Cr. Er'fl. (iJ. 
Chesnvy (Wefitherby), 

of the great 
the' mystery of a bungalow. 

Stamd Jidtlton. Cr, tew. Gi. 
See ftlso ShJUinff Novels. 
C«reUl (Marl«K A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS, Tvtemty-Sivtntk Edilimu Cr. 



THE TRAGEDY 
EMERALD. Cr. 



VENDETTA. Tnwitj-Fi/ik EJitiim, C*-. 

Bev, &f. 
THELWA. ThirtfStiHnik Editien. Cr. iw. 

ARDATH; THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. SntMlttniA F.ditien. Cr. Br* 6j. 
THESDULOFLILITH. FeurtttiHk Edi^ 

ti^n, Cr. ¥tw. 6$. 
WORMWOOD, FiflnntAEd. Cr,tw. fir. 
BARABBAS ; A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Fcrfy-ttciMtd 

Edition. Cr. ^va. 6s. 
THESORROWSOF SATAN. Fi/ty-ftcffnd 

Edition. Cr. Srw- <5j. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 

Ediiiifn. Cr, 8iw. 6f. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY, iioth Tketuand. Cr. 

GOirS GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. E/tPtfftA Edition. Cr. 8«h 6/ 
TH E M JCHT Y ATOM, r^^vni^^jsiM Edi- 

ti^rt, Cr. &vi. 6*. 
BOViaSltetch. Nintk Edifice, Cr. itw. 6t. 
CAMEOS Tv'tl/ih Edition. Cr.\w. in. 
Cote* (Alf*. Bvcrtrd). S« Sax* Jeannetw 

Dunc&a, 
Cvttcrcll (COMUnce), THE VIRGJN 

AND THE SCALES. llliiiUated. SK^d 

Edition. Cr. Bi-tf. ■St. 
Cnuio (Stcphfri]) uicl ^mxt (Robert). 

THE OKULUV. C' Bw» tt. 
Crockett <S. R.X Autliur of'Thc Rildtn,' 

etc. LOCH INVAR. IlliisU*tcd. Third 

Editten. Cr. flif. 6j. 
THE STANDARJJ BEARER. Cr. 9v*. fti. 
Cr4kei-(B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr. Bew. 6s. 
iOHAN N A. Sf£4md Edition. Cr.6v). 6t, 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Tktrd Editim. 

Cr. ftwi. &f. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER* TMrd 

Edition. Cr. ^ra. 6j. 
PEGGY OF TH£ BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition. Cr, drw. Ac. 
ANGEL. FomrtA Edition. Cr.itv. tt. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Ediitfin, Cr, 

Ssw. ji. 6d. 
CrosUe (Mary]. DtSClPLES, Sicamt Ed, 

Dawun'cA.' A DANIEL WHYTE. 
Cr. 3vo. yi. Sd, 

Oeao* (Mary), THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Bpw. ii. 
Doyle (A. Cofian). Aattor of 'Sbertodc 

Holmes,' ' The While Company/ eio 

HOUND THE RED LAMP. Ttnih 

EditifiH. Cr. Siv. fif. 
Duacan (Sara JeanDettc) (Mrt. Evermrd 

CoieaV THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. lllU4lr«leiL Thitd Editim, 

Cr. Sim. &t. See atsti SKillinjr Novels. 
FlfldlatcrCJ, H.)^ THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIH. Fi/th £ditif»i. 

Cr. Bw«i. 6s. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Stetmd 

Edition. Cr. Soo. 6t. 
ScB bIm Shilling Nonels. 
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OfHwnlMlm (E. P&nnpfX MASTER QF 
MEN. Fattrtk EJitii^i. Cn Em, 6r, 

OjienhaiB (Jobn), AuUior of 'B«r>f« vt 
Gouid Eavou-' a weaver OF WKBS. 
Stcffmd EditiMu Cr* Sim. At. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fiflk 

PROFIT fCSO LOSS. With a Froctuplece 
in photojfnvQrt by Harold Corrnti^, 
l^eurth AditioM. Cr. ira. tt. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a F»ntiipiec« 
b^ Harold CorPtHo, TfUfd Edititm, 

Poll) (Biirrr). LINDLEV KAVS. Tkir4 

Eriih'att. Cf- 9t* 6«, 
Pirker (QUbert). PIERRE AND UIS 

PEOPLE. StW/i EJition, Tr, Bw, tt, 
MRS. FAIX;H[0N, f&7* **■'***' Cc.Bw. 

THE TRATJSLATION OF A SAVAGE, 

TJur,t £.tinaH. Cr. Sm. &(. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, IUm- 

trWcrt, JVimtk ^Jffiirm, Cp-. Btj* fi*. 
WttEN VALMON D CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Siory oC m Lotl Nipoteoo. SiirfA 

AK ADVENTURER Of THE NORTH, 

Tb« Lut Advenlurci of ^Prttly PitlTe.' 
TAjph/ ^Jitt'oM, €''. ivfi. fir. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. IIIm- 

THE BATTLE OF THE STROKG: * 

SLemMMCt of TvTD KiogdomL lULLMnted. 

KM Eiiitivm. Cr, BpA <S*. 
THB POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

S*e«*dEditi»yu Cr. Eka u. 6^^ 
PcRbertoB («««). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. ILliuttnud. 7TUW 

£iiitim. Cr. Brv. 6/. 
t CROWN THEE KING. Wiih lIlofM* 

tioni by Fnnk DuidI and A. FcKrectief. 

Phfllpatta (ed«0X I-VING PROPHETS. 

Third Ktiitiott. Cr. fc*. 6/. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST, t^iflk Sdi- 

&>«. Cp. Btr«. 6l. 

THE HUMAN BOY. AVitlj « Prantapiox. 

F*mttk EdilioK. Cr. &i'a £<. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. StCMid 

£Jtti9lt. Cr. Bl'O. df. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr.itMt. 6i, 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER, ^^w^t 

Edititm. Cr, ivp, 6j, 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fa^rik Kditt^*. 

Cr. aw. 6$. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. WltbmrnmU^ 

«icc«. Third Editiam. Cw. tru. 6m. 
THEPOKTREEVK. Pvmrih ££ti»m. Cr. 

Sev. 6i. 
TH E POACH ER'S Wl FE. SttMd EdiHtn. 

Cr. Stw. 6i. 
Sf uln StuIHiu Novrlv _ 

PkfcthnU CMHHKdnkelL SATd THE 

nSHBRMAN. SixiA Editum. Cr. Bw 

HRENDLE. S*£*md Editbm. Cr.Bf^. 6s. 
THE HOUSE or ISLAM. TAfrtf £di- 
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Aqthwdf *T>«»j Uitfi'* Rock,' TSB 
HtTE WOLF. Sde»md Jidiiim, ^ 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. FtmHk SSUim, 

Cr.tvf. 6r. 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr, Kw. ft*. 
Raw»a (Maad StepMvK AatWt «f 'A 

L«dy of the RcffCDCT' 'Tbs UibiaR^t 

Conedir,' etc THK liiCUAMTID 

GARDEN. Cn Iml 6s. 
Rhvs (OnH). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Seumd £dHum. Cr.^m^ U. 
RIdre (W. Pen). LOST PROrKICTT. 

Sf(fi%d liditipn, Cr. tp#, 6«. 
EKfi. Stccf^ Edttiett. Cr. Iw^ ^ 
A SON OF THE STATE. J« 

Cr. 8p#, ji. 6J, 

A dreak£r or LAWi a jvm j 

Cr. Bm u. 6^ 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. 

See*itd EdiliML. Cr. 8fv. Sjl 
SECRETARY TO BAVN£^ H^. C^ iHt 

t^E WfCKUAMSES. FMf^h BdOhm. 

Cr. Ivr. 6j. 
Roberts (C. Q. D.X THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Im. jt.U. 
RhkU (W. Clark). ICY DANIIB 

SWEETHEART. tUwOBML /^M 

Ediii^n, Cr, Sfv. 6/. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. tAmmm^ 

Stnmd Edilim. Cr. 6f*. 6t. 
ABANDONED. Ste*md Editim. Cr, Urn. fa 

Sc« alM Books r« Dot* and G'ulfc 
Sartunt (AdaUHji BARBARA'^ 

MONEY. Cr.im. U. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHARU Ov 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Ss^^ 

Editum. Cr. Bw. 6t. 
THE COMING OF THE RAXDOLraS. 

Cr. it*. 6i. 
Ste alw Shillnc N<mla. 

siuBiioii. (w.F. mR KBss oaoc 

C^. ftw. 3F. &^. 
See iJw Slullinf Novdl. 
5he[]ey(Bertlia)i ENDBRBV. TUfdML 

5idEWJck (Mrs. AUradX Ambor «t *€>» 

tbla'iW^y,* THE KINSMAN. WM f 

Illuttretioiu bsrC E. Biooc TAtnlJCA 

Cf*. B:-*. At. 
S«iinlch*ea(Alb«rt). DEEP-SEA VAGA* 

hONI>S. tV, Bjv. fii. 
Sanbary COednr'). thv u t^vt %tSl 

MILLIONAIRE. 
liruuhirt tM.1, A M- 

MONPLACK. Jtf^^ti^ «.r. K-i^ te 
Wajaigwn CP— 0* THB SONG or THE 

FOREST. Cr. IM. fie 

Scvalw SluiCnf Kovvb. 
W*IU(B.CX TUB AKCIENT lAlOi. 

MARJtf A Kmudty »r Cn b» 

6t. 
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WaUtA {H. B. alMrrUUX ALARUMS 
AND RXCURSIONS. CV- ta^ 4*. 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. TSfrrf £d£lim. 
Cr. Bp*. &«■ 

TWISTED EGLANTINK, Wi* ■ Ik>> 

THE HIGH TOBY. WSA ■ r iiMl«|iiii 

r*»-V EJiii*». Cr. Ifew. 6b 
A MIDSUMMER ^ AVS PRSAM. 

See >bo SbilHflC N'npek. 
WHIb <t1. Q-V THE SKA lADT. Cf. 

BtM- St. 

orFtaatV' UXDER THE RED )U>BK. 

With lllusmiions tj" R- C WoonTOX*. 

Taimtitt* £Jiiim. Cr. Sm. fi*. 
White (Stewart C). Aiuborof ' The Blued 

T™1L* CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

K«iuwoeof*b«fr«* Trail- StcomdEJiH^. 

Cr. Sm. 6«, 
Wblf« (PerCTV THE SYSTEM. TUfr^ 

£4ifieiit. Cr. 8pe. **- 
THE PATIENT MAN- Stamd Sdiiinr, 

Cr, fltw. ■fijf. 

WliUaAic {MMrterry ^H^ ^^^ ^^« 



. (Mtb. C* N.X Aattbar ef ' Tb« 

IW»Bi.namv' THE ADVENTURE 

or f&tKC£SS SYLYUb SttrmJ £i/i- 

Am, f r. hw. Al 
THE WOMAN HTKO DARED. Cn »rw. «r. 
THZSKACOITLDTELI- StemJ^JHipm. 

C*-.$tm. tm. 
TMK CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

rkrrJ£diIiMk, Cr. bw. fa. 
PAPA. (Tr. ftp»t 6r. 
WimiMiiii (C N. ■■« A. M.K THE 

LIGHTKIHCCONDUCI'OR : Bcinc the 

R£w>m «t m MoitK Cv. lUoBnlcd. 

SixttaA £di/tMi. Cr. Stsr. G«. 
THB PRINCESS PARSES. IHcutmeJ. 

£ieAtJk £diiifn. Cr-. b>#. «<„ 
MT FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. WUb 

i4 Ilhisrntionfc £ie*/i £drf, Cr.Sva. Ct. 
THE CAR OP DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRA.VD lif SPAIN. fnriM^Jitum. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

^inik £Jititn. Cr. Bhpl 4f. 
TMlC SOTOk CHAFERON. Third £4. 

Cr, 5pw. fi*. 
Wylhird* (I>Blf\ Aulhor at 'Uriib the 

Hittile,' THE PATHWAY OF THE 

PIONEER (H<Hu AutKs}. Awr/4 






AtrtbArftf *)HUft MoUr/ THE GREAT 

BECOVCJLER. 
Bdlfoar (AndPCw)L VENGEANCE IS 

MINK. 
TO ARMS. 
BariDi>Oo<ild(S.|. MRS, CURGENVEN 

ofcurge:nven. 

DOMITIA 

THE FEOBtSnERS. 

CHHJS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR JDVLLS. 

Barlow (Jatw), Auiho* oT 'Erish Idjlk.' 

FROM THK EAST UNTO THE 

WEST. 
A CREKL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNUINO OF FORTUNES- 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Bnrr (Robert). TMK VICTORS. 
Bartram <0«orEe). THIRTEEN EVEN- 

Benson {G. F.\ Author of 'Doda' THE 

CAP.S[NA. 
Bowi» (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE [.AND, 
Brooke (Eotisa>. THE POFT'S CHILD, 
Bullock [ShJin P.). THE BARRVS. 
THE CHAKMEK. 
THE SoUIRFEN, 
THE KfcD LEAGUERS. 
Burton <J. BlouodcUa}. THE CLASH 

OF ARMS, 
DENOUNCE a 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



AT A WINTER'S 



THE BAPTIST 



I J. net. 
C«K« CBemArd), 
FIRE, 

CbMo«r (WoHtberbrV 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON, 
JOHN TOPP, 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Clifford (Mri. W* K.>. A FLASH OF 
. SUMMER, 

Col*, Tbomu. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
ColllilSWOOd (HarryX THE DOCTOR 

OFTHE 'JULIET? 
Comlord {L. CopeX SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 
Cottereli fConstanc*). THE VIRGIN 

AND THK SCALES. 
Crane (Stephen), WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
»«;»r fC» B.), THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
DlcklflMn (Evolyn), THE SIN OF 

ANGELS, 
Dleiuan (H§ffl«). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
DbociU) (Sara J.)l THE POOL IN THE 
JjE.StRT. 

A VOVAGE OF CONSOLATtON. Il]i». 

Irated. 
Gmtn-e« (C, P.). A HEART OF FLAME, 
JIEtuuited, 

^^sTaSiIc '*'™^'"'^ *^ ELECTRIC 
ADOUBL^ KNOT. 
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PlndIftter(Jal]«11.V ApAUOHTKROr 

STRIFE. 
Pltuteftben (Q.). MORE HtV THAN 

K1ND> 
piotclMr (J« S.), DAVID KAKCH. 
LUCIAW THK DREAMER. 
Pprrcvt <R. C). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEU 
Frandi(M, E,). MISS KJIJV, 
<i«IU)il (Tom). RICRERBV'S FOLLY. 
Oerard (Ddrotft**^ THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPKNED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONfiOH. 
THE SUPREMK CRIME. 
aiIchri»1(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE. 
QUnvl]l« (ErD«at). THE PEBPATCH 

RIDF,R. 
THE KLOOF PRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
OordaafJvMtti). MRS- CLYDE. 
WOKLL-^ HEOPLE. 
Qofi (C. F.S. THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVJD C0R5OH. 
any (B, IH'Qqbbo)* KV STEWARD^ 

SHIP. 
t1«I«a{A,a.\ JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Haailltiui(LordEniul). MARVHAMIL. 

TON, 
HarrtMO (Mr*. Bdftoa), A PRIKCESS 

OF THF. HILLS. IIIoslntHbd. 
Hooiwr(L). THES1NGER OF MARLY. 
HouKti <Em«TMa}, THE MISSISSIPPI 

■iota' fflij-i. Cuttrn). ANNE UAULB- 

Jep»on (Edgary. THE KEEPERS Of 
THE PLUPLE. 

Keary fC. F.). THE JOURNALIST. 

K«lty {Florencfl f^nchU WITH HOOfS 
OF STKEL. 

UtiisbrldKii (V.> aitd Bofim* (C H.). 
THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 

LladM ^Analv). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 
MENT. 

Lwtear (Nonnal. JOSlAH'S WfPE. 

Uuh (Ctiarlu K.|. THE AUTOCRATS. 

MacdAnell (AOfle). THE STORY OF 
TKRESA. 

Macrrath (HardM). TSE PUPPET 
CROWN. 

MacktelPaolInc Brvdrndl. TKE VOICE 
IN THU llLSERT. 

Manh [Rifliartf)* THE SEEN AUD 
THE UNSEEN, 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

liOTII SIDRS OF THE VF.II, 

Mayall (J. W,K THE CYNIC AND THl 
SYREN. 

Maade(l- TA RESUftGAM. 

MookboitH tAJlan). LOVE IN A UfVL 

Mtwre (Arthur). THE KNICHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



TIMS AND TBI 
AUNT BETHU-S 
FORTUWrS DAI. 



ROSE k CHAM. 
ACCUSKJ> AXD 



NMbIt, B. (Mrs. Blud). THE Ltm. 

ABY SENSE. 
NofTli <W. E.i. AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC IAT>V. 
011>banl CMr«.). THE LADY^ WAUL 
SIS ROfilRrS FORTUNE. 
THE TWn MARYS. 
PcndcreiKM. L.L AN BNGLtSQllAll. 
P«any (Mr*. Prjuilc>. A MIXED UAI- 

AC'r 

fmUlMtU (Ed«a)^ TKE STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY FaF,F- 
Pryc« (RUIWrdL 

WO.MAN. 
Raiidail iJfrhltK 

BUTTON. 
RiymoDd (Walter}. 

use. 

^myavw (OUv« Ptnttl. ROSALBA. 
Rhyi (One*). THE DIVERTKD TU, 

LAGE. 
Rlckert {e4ltll^ OUT OF THE CTP&ISS 

SWAMP. 

Rab«rtan<M.H.^. A GALLANT QUAKXS. 
RuaicU, (W, OarkX A3AKDOKCD. 
Sannilart {MlU**bkDK 

UTTE. 
Sernairt (Adailna), 

ACCUSER. 
BARRARAS MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GRKAT LAIIV. 
THK LOVE THAT OVERCAUB. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOtt 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT- 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL 
Sluuotl iW. p.). jIM TWELVES 
StopbMi (R. N.}. AN ENEUV OF TBI 

KING. 
Strain (€, H.). ELMSUE'SDRAOKBT. 
StHnsrrUrthnrL THRSILVERPOWir. 
Stuart leimft). CKRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN or FORTY. 
totberland (D«c:li«a oflL ONE HOOB 

AND THE Nf.XT. 
Swan{Anfj]«). LOVE OKOWTV OOLZk 
Swllt ( BcnlafDlnX SORDON. 
SIREN CITY. 
Tanqiiaray (Mri, fi. M.>. THK ftOTAL 

QUAKER. 
ThdHLBdoo (Vcoe*). SPINNERS or 

LJFE. 

Trarro*^4'Tatiiitcn1IHni.aW.k. SXUUVT 

nOMIMON. 
tpwafd(AH#n). ATHELSTAKB rOBBb 
WalncDian iPanlU A HKROIKK TWOU 

FINI^NI), 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
W«t»«a(H. B. MarrtattlL THESKlXIt 

OF HAPPY CHAKCC 
■CmIC* TALESOFDUXSTABtJtWnE. 
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Tub Gettikg Well of Dorotitv. By Mri. 

W. K. CUffoTd. Stcond Editiam. 
Omlv a Goaad Hocu !><»;. By Kdlih K 

Cuthell. 
TiiK D*«eTOl or THK JuLtw, By ttany 

ColIinKwood. 
Ltm-a rBTac. By Luuu M&lei. Statui 

Mastxr RocKArELLJUt'c VovAdK. By W. 

CUrk RuMcIL TirrdT Editiett. 
TiiK Sfcitrr Uf ATauamm ds MohLUC^ Bjr 

ibe ALlbor of ^' Mdllc. M<Mi.' 



Bookft for Boys and 01rl« 



SvD Belton : Or, tb« Boy vho would not fo 

to ScA. By C MADville Fenn. 
Tkr Red Qk ANt^e. U; Mm. Mbl««wcnE)i- 
A GiKi. OF THR PsaFLX. By L. T. MuH«. 

SteomJ EJitifftt. 
Usr-jv Gi'^V- By Lt T. Meido. u. A£ 
The Hoxoubaulb M19&. By L. T. Mcvle. 

^Ktnd Edififi**- 
Tkeie was oncb a FsiNCK. By Mn. M, E, 

Muin. 
Whkk Asndi-d coiua HoMK. Dy Mifc Ut E- 



TUB AnvKKTUBBa or CAfTiUM Famphij-e. 

Akai'kv. 

Ttf» Bian 01* FATfc 

Thb Klack Tvlif. 

Tm* Casti-k of EPHTTSnf. 

Cathekink Bi.gM. 

Cbcilk. 

The CrtevAUW jyHAPMBHTAL. Dooble 

valuing. 
Ckicot thb Jektei. Being tlic Grit put of 

The Lady of Monwir^axi. 
Cdnsciencs. 
Thb Comvjct's Sok, 
TeiK CossiCAM Bjcotkkki ; $a\A Oth? t}ce 

Archbr« 
Cro^-Eabwh jACQyoT. 
Tup PEMrtNc Mastsk. 
Ferp<i«n»r. 
OAiiFrei. LAltJiSST. 
Gsoecns. 

THEGEEATMAa&AOl*. Bctfliltw GTU(Wt <»f 

Queen MnrgDt. 
Henfi de NavarhB; Bcide tb« Hcond pari 
of Queen MarEV*^ 



Tlie NoTfllfl of Alezandrt Dnnuia 

UlL^NtC tM. CtlAVKFKV. 



Bunf tb« firatfiArt 
or [fac Kcgent'j Diiugbl«r. 
Loui^B n« »-A VALutllHm, B«tnc llh* fi"i 

poj-l of The VlCOUrS OB BKAQBUtHNB. 

UouVIq VotgiDC. 
MaItke Apahi 
The Man tm tkb Ikon Maik. B*lng 

the McoiMJ pErt of TifB Vicomtb i»m 

G)tAaBl,»MKE, DgiibU va]uM>«- 
The Movtk of Hell. 
Namoh, D«u^ik voluma. 
pAULtnfe; Pa^AU B|iV>io ; Blkd OoHTmOB, 
PkEB La kuiNic 
T»s Phihcf up I'mievek, 
The KEhrrNiiUTKNCBa or ANTanV. 
RrjPiN Hoop. 

Thb SNnWKAtL *pd Sur.TAHETTA. 
SVI.VANI11RK. 

Ta(.B& of TKl RtrFSFNATintAU 
TkB ThfiJB MutMBTltElit. IVIfb 

Intr{>ducilan by Atidraw Liint- 

vnlumf- 
TwEJUTv Year* After. T>oubl« volums. 
The Wii.n t>ucK SiitwTkH. 
Tk* Wolf-Lbadik. 



• lent 

Douti'lt 



Uethoen's Sixpfttmy Books 



LOVE AND LOriSA. 
PRIDE AND FKE- 



AltHtDc^KG.M.X 
Aujtvii (J«n4)- 

lUDITK 
BatOHREchBfO), AROMAKMVSTEHV. 
eaJlour (Andrew). BV STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
BBrlar-GouldCS.}. 1^UR2£ BLOOfil. 
CHEA> JACK £1TA. 
KITTV ALONE, 
URITH. 

THE BtJOOM SQUIRE, 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEML 

A BOOK OF FAIRYTALES, irUi*irRi*d. 
LITTLK TUTENNY. 
THE FROUISHEES. 
WINEFKF.n. 
But (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOUHNALlJ^r 
m THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTUSS TEKLA. 



THE MUTAKLffi MANV. 
benaon {K. P.9t E^OUO. 
htoiAt (i:h«rldtlB). fiKIRLRV. 
SrowneH (C L.). TKK HEART Of 

JAI-AN. 
Burton U. ei«undal]«^ ACROSS THK 

SALJ' yf.A^i. 
CBfr¥n{Mr»>.,r 1^«'). ANNK MAULK 

VfcRKR. 
Cb»bi (BMiMr4>. THR LA K K Or 

ain«r4 (Mr*. W^ K.), A FLASH OF 

SUMMF.lt 
MRS. KEITH'S CItlME, 
Cvitnvll fP. Nornyt}. TTtK NIGOBH 

KNTGHTS, 
CorbcCl {JuIJeh). A BUSINESS IN 

<JKRAT WATERS. 
Croktr (Mr*. It, M.). PEGCV Qif THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRST. 
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tHK vistox or 



ANGEL. 
rOHAIfNA. 

buita (Aiirbicri). 

DANTE <CiiT). 
Hoyle (A. Conui). ROVND THE RED 

LAMP. 
Dbdcsq (S#fw Junoene)^ A VOYAGE 

THOSE DFtlGHTfUL AMERICANS. 
eilot tOwrsv). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS, 
PlodUtef (JBOtt n.1. THE CREEN 

CHAVES OF BALCOWRIE. 
aidl0n(Ton). RICKEREV-S POLLY. 
OuhelKMra.). CRANKORD. 
MAhV EARTON. 
NORTH AND SOOTH. 
a«rmrd (DorothMX HOLY MATRI' 

MO?JV, 
THK CO^fQUEST Of LONDON. 
MADE OF HOSLV 
Qli»lne(aeorKe). THK T0WE4 tRAVEU 

F.KR. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE, 
Qlanvllle (ElrmrtX THE IKCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOK PRIPR- 
a]«lr(Cluirlc*>. BUNTERS CRUFSE. 
Qrlmm (The B»tli«rt>. GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALKS. llluMraicd. 
rtopB (Atitbony>. A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PMROSa 

THE DOLLY DiALOCUES. 
Honiaiir (E. W.i. DEAD MEN TELL 

NO TALES. 
latrmhiiat (J, tl-V THK THRONE OF 

TJAVITJ. 
LcQuru* fW,>. THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WKSIMINSTER. 
Lcvctt-Vuta(3. K.), THK TRAITORS 

WAV 
UbImiVb. Lvno). THE TRUE HlS- 

TORV OP JOSHITA DAVIDSON. 
LvalXedru). IJERKICK VAUGHAH. 
iliUlct(LuC»). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTtON. 
Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS, PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST KSTATE. 
THKCEUAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDEWS. 
AUrcbiBont [A. W.). UISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENTS ERROR. 
AUrryat {Captalal FETKR SIMPLE. 

iarih (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PKERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THITpSS. 
A UETJLUORf HOSIS. 
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Maaon (A. e. W.). CLEUENTINA. 
Matb«ra <Hel«nlw HONFY. 

GklfF OF GKIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAMS SW^^KTHEART. 
Meade (Mr<, U T.>, DRIFT. 
Mltfard (Dertrui). THE SIGN OF THK 

SITDER- 
Moiltr«g(!ir{P. p.\ THE AUEV. 
Moor«(Art}iurl. THECAY DBCSirKK& 
Morrf.'mn (Anburk THE UOt.B IV 

■Y" tr jp \^J * f J 

Ketblt^e.), THE RED HOUSK. 

N«rrl»(W, e,X HIS GRACE. 

GILES INCILSY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTlf. 

LORD LEONARD. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA rURIOSA. 

Ollpliant fMf ■.). THE LADY'S WAUL 

SIR ROBKRrS FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

OppwlMlai (B. PWtDpa). MASTER Of 

|>iirker(anb«ri)w THE POMP OP THK 

WHKN VALMOMDCAMETOPOJITUC 
THK TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pcmberton <IVlajtX THE FOOTSIBTS 

OP A -iHRr^NH. 
I CROWN THUE KING. 
Pitlirpott* I £<!»>. THE HUMAN BOV. 
CHILDRF.N OF THE MIST. 
■Q.' THF. WHITE WOLF. 
RldnlW. I>ett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY* 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL 
Rniicll (W. OarH A UARRtACE AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SW^ETREAKT. 
HIS ISLAND PRIKCESS. 
Sarnant (AtftViwV THK MASTER OP 

BEECH WOO Dl 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THK YELLOW DIAUONTX 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
SnrtKt (R. S.>. HANDLEY CR081 

ItltuirBttd. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTTNO TOinL 

Itlustr&itii. 
ASK MAMMA. ir<iitT«l<d. 
Valentine (Maj4r E. S.X YELOT AND 

L.^AGER. 
Walfard Mri, U b.X UK SMITK. 
COUSIN!^ 

THE nAllV'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (0«n«ral Lev}. BE N-HCK. 

THK FAIR r.ori. 

Watson ( H. B. MantaO; THE ADVKBT* 

TURKU S. 
W*«kca |A. B.\. PRISONERS OP WJOL 
WcilalH.U.V THKSTOLRN BArTLLCT. 
Whtta iPercyJs A PASSIONATS 

PJUiRlH. 
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